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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 
II. The Age of Pounding and Rubbing 


mT IS a remarkable fact that 
from the beginning of the 
Old Kingdom of Memphis, 
about 3700 B.C., to the in- 
{ vention of the whirling 
hand mill and the ass mill about two 
centuries B.C., there was no revolution 
in the methods of milling. The imple- 
ments which we find in use at practically 
the dawn of history continued to be the 
principal aids in the grinding of grain 
for some thirty-five hundred years. 
When we realize how necessary was the 
product, and how slow and _ laborious 
were the methods, it makes us think that 
if “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
she waited, in this case, an extremely 
long time before she became a mother. 
Probably one reason for this was the fact 
that grinding was done by slaves, and 
the men or women of inventive minds, 
and with power to put their thoughts 
into execution, did not appreciate the 
irksomeness of the task as much as if 
they had to do the work themselves. 

In Egypt after the sixth dynasty there 
followed a period of decentralization 
which lasted for several hundred years, 
and there are few important records 
until the establishment of the so-called 
Middle Kingdom at Thebes about 2400 
B.C. In this era, which included the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties, we find 
that the mortar was made much higher, 
probably to enable more grain to be 
pounded in it at a time. 

At that same period, the lower saddle 
stone was placed: on a pedestal to enable 
the grinder to stand up while at work. 
This was, of course, much easier, as it 
relieved much of the strain from the 
knees. The pedestal was, made slanting, 
so that the meal, as ground, could easily 
be pushed off into a jar below it. Pic- 
tures of this operation are something 
like ones of a woman or man rubbing 
clothes on a washboard. The process, in 
fact, was more one of rubbing than of 
rolling, for the upper saddle stone was 
never more than partly rounded. Such 
a scene is included in the tomb of Ame- 
nemhat who was chief of the Oryx Nome 
in the twelfth dynasty. 

At about this time the Egyptians be- 
gan to place in their tombs small model 
houses and granaries with little wooden 
figures in them, so carved as to repre- 
sent servants at work. This was with the 
idea, of course, that the doubles of these 
models would serve the soul. Such fig- 
ures indicate that the work of grinding 
at that period was sometimes done in 
the granary, and sometimes in the house. 
Most of the models show the use of the 
pedestal in grinding, but many still rep- 
resent the workman upon his knees. 

By this date there is little doubt that 
leaven had come into use, for there is 
a very careful distinction made between 
white, conelike loaves, which might well 
have been leavened, and thin, flat loaves 
which were of the original unleavened 
form. 
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After the twelfth dynasty, the Hyksos, 
or Nomadic chieftains, overran Egypt, 
and there are almost no records of mill- 
ing until the re-establishment of the 
Theban empire about thirty-five hundred 
years ago. 

The tomb of Senet, in the eighteenth 
dynasty, contains important representa- 
tions of pounding, grinding, sifting, 
mixing, and baking in molds. There is 


little difference in the pounding, grind-- 


ing and sifting, from the previous era, 
but the picture of baking in molds is 
probably the clearest of that method 
which has as yet been discovered in the 
tombs. 

The illustration of the grinding and 
baking in the tomb of Rameses III also 
shows little change in pounding and 
grinding, but furnishes the interesting 
detail that in large establishments the 
dough was kneaded with the feet. 

The Jews, on the Exodus, carried the 
knowledge of pounding with the pestle 
and mortar, and grinding with saddle 
stones, with them from Egypt. The law 
that “no man shall take the nether or 
upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh 


a man’s life to pledge,” has reference 
to the pair of saddle stones, and not to 
any stones in a rotating mill, for this 
was as yet unknown. 

In Assyria, the saddle stone, at which 
the laborer worked on his knees, was in 
common use. It is illustrated in bronze 
reliefs on the great wooden doors of 
Shalmanaser II, king of Assyria. These 
were discovered at Balawat, and date 
from about 850 B.C. The scenes show 
bakers making bread for the army on 
one of the king’s expeditions. Both the 
saddle stones and the piles of round and 
probably unleavened bread are quite dis- 
tinct. 

In Greece, both the pestle and mortar, 
and saddle stones, were known as early 
as the writing of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
At that time, however, it was still com- 
mon for the Greeks to eat their wheat 
and barley in the form of roasted grain. 
This was sometimes made into a por- 
ridge, and sometimes used as a coarse, 
unleavened cake. 

The Iliad, nevertheless, once mentions 
a mortar when it compares the body of 
Hippolochus to one. Saddle stones are 


mentioned several times. When the Tro- 
jans made their almost successful sally 
against the Greek ships, the Greeks 
“hurled grinding stones from the well 
built towers.” In the fight between Ajax 
and Hector, Ajax broke through Hec- 
tor’s shield, “having struck it with a rock 
like a grinding stone.” The Odyssey, 
likewise, mentions stones for grinding, 
which were no doubt saddle stones, sev- 
eral times. At the mansion of Alcinous 
Ulysses found fifty women servants, 
“some grinding apple colored grain on 
the stone, others weaving the webs, and 
others whirling the spindles.” 

Later, when Ulysses reached home and 
found his wife besieged by a great crowd 
of suitors, he received a good omen as 
described in a passage which also tells 
us considerable about how the grinding 
was done there: “The grinding woman 
near uttered a good omen from the 
house, where were the milling stones of 
the shepherd of the people. Twelve 
women in all were constantly working at 
them making meal of barley and wheat, 
the marrow of men. The others were 
sleeping after they had ground their 
grain, but she alone had not ceased, for 
she was the weakest. Stopping her 
grinding she then spoke a portent for 
her master, ‘May the suitors who have 
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Crushing Grain with Small Hand Mullers, from an Ancient Etruscan Sarcophagus 
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loosed my knees with grievous toil, grind- 
ing their meal, feast for the last time.’ ” 

Supplies for a journey were undoubt- 
edly still carried chiefly in the form of 
grain or unleavened biscuits, but it is 
important to note that Telemachus, when 
starting out, directed that he be given 
flour already milled: “Pour meal for me 
into well-sewn skins, and let there be 
twenty measures of such ground meal.’ 

In his researches on the site of Troy, 
Schlieman found a large number of sad- 
dle stones, mostly made of lava. The 
lower stones were about two feet long 
and fourteen inches wide. The upper 
stones were only partially rounded. A 
rather remarkable find there was a mor- 
tar and a pestle, the latter of which was 
of stone and very short, and in fact not 
much more than the head of a hammer. 
The longer pestles were, of course, made 
of wood. Another interesting mortar 
and pestles, which dates from almost this 
period, had the mortar shallow, and the 
pestle formed like a hammer with a short 
handle. 

As an indication that the grinding 
rooms of the archaic Greek period had 
some of the psychological aids of mod- 
ern efficiency is a terra cotta which rep- 
resents a number of women grinding 
grain, while the irksomeness of the work 
is relieved by a flute player, who, we 
suppose, gave them new spirit with all 
the popular airs of the day. 

While, in the larger establishments, the 
work of grinding was done by slaves, or 
serfs, freemen were occasionally driven 
by circumstances to do it. Thus Plu- 
tarch says that the grinding women used 
to sing a refrain: “Grind, mill, grind; 
Pittacus, prince of Mitylene, was also a 
grinder.” The Pittacus mentioned lived 
between 652 and 569 B.C., and was re- 
puted one of the seven wise men, but 
went through many vicissitudes before 
obtaining secure possession of his throne. 

Hesiod advised the Greek farmer to 
“hew a mortar three feet, and a pestle 
three cubits (four and a half feet) 
long.” This indicates that the mortar of 
the time, as used by peasants, was dug 
out of a tree trunk, but pictures and 
other evidence prove that mortars of 
stone were used in the Greek cities, as 
they had been in Egypt. Neither Homer 
nor Hesiod seem to imply the use of 
leaven in bread making, and it is doubt- 
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ful whether it was employed in Greece 
before the classical period, although 
known to the earlier civilization of Egypt 
two thousand years before. 

At the time of Herodotus, it seems to 
have been still customary to carry the 
supplies of an army in the form either 
of grain, or what might be called hard- 
tack, for he considers it worthy of notice 
that, when the Persians were digging a 
canal across the Isthmus of Athos, “great 
quantities of grain, already ground, were 
brought there from Asia.” 

A very interesting early Greek picture 
is found in an Etruscan tomb in Italy, 
a district which was so much settled by 
the Greeks that it was known as Magna 
Grecia. This represents a servant crush- 
ing grain on a small table. The top is 
slightly hollowed, with a small lip at one 
side where the flour could be pushed out. 

(Continued on page 1280.) 








A Greek Baker with His Saddle Stone and Grill, About 500 B.C. 
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THE BASIC PRINCIPLE 


The recent agitation in the baking 
trade which led to the resignation of the 
president of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation opens up a question of funda- 
mental principle which affects all indus- 
tries. Broadly it is this: is it possible 
permanently to achieve success in any 
trade, business or occupation, unless first 
of all is considered and complied with 
the duty of that trade, business or. occu- 
pation to the public upon which it is 
dependent for its progress and success? 

Academically every reader of this will 
answer in the negative, but practically a 
very large number, proceeding directly 
contrary to the theory, will believe, and 
if possible put into practice such belief, 
that it is possible permanently to be suc- 
cessful by considering first one’s own 
interest and secondarily, if at all, the 
interest of others whose continued sup- 
port is essential to development. It is 
by the persistent endeavor to make this 
fallacy prove sound in practice that so 
many men and so many firms and cor- 
porations, composed of men of the same 
perverse spirit, come ultimately to the 
disappointment of unrequited effort if 
not to actual failure. 

Beginning with the individual who 
works for wages or a salary; his public 
on whom he is dependent for advance- 
ment and success is his employer. If he 
conceives his proper relation to be that 
of getting all he can, first and foremost, 
and of giving as little as may be re- 
quired, just enough to escape adverse 
comment or the possibility of being re- 
moved or superseded in his place, he may 
succeed, for the time being, in holding 
his position and getting all he is worth, 
but he will, in the long run, neither ad- 
vance beyond a certain limit, nor will 
his permanent prosperity be assured. 
When the time comes, as it usually does, 
for readjustment and retrenchment, his 
position will be in peril, and at the best 
it will never advance to greater responsi- 
bilities and corresponding remuneration. 

If, on the contrary, he bases his whole 
scheme of service on the interest of his 
employer first, realizing that it behooves 
him not only fully to earn his wages or 
salary, but a good margin beyond what 
he is paid, he is fundamentally sound; 
he is making it worth while for his em- 
ployer to advance him, or, should such 
advancement be withheld, he is in a posi- 
tion to command it elsewhere. He ‘will 
go on, giving more than he gets as he 
progresses upward, and for him there is 
always ahead advancement and success 
as long as he works. 

Associations of wage earners, such as 
unions, have_ sometimes undertaken to 
make true the fallacy that it is possible 
first to consider the interest of the indi- 
vidual worker in an industry, rather than 
the interest of the public on which the 
industry is dependent. They have often 
succeeded, by force of circumstances, in 
gaining their point, the employer being 
compelled to yield to their exorbitant and 
unreasonable demands, and temporarily 
they have apparently won. 

Not permanently so, however. The em- 
ployer naturally passed on the additional 
tax to the consumer, his public, and for a 
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time it paid the price, because it had to, 
but not for long. Soon it either went 
without or found a substitute, demand 
slackened or ceased altogether, and in 
consequence the industry came upon evil 
days; there were no orders and, conse- 
quently, there was lack of employment. 

This happened since the war and is 
still happening in many trades the em- 
ployees of which, by combining, forced 
wages beyond a reasonable and proper 
scale, and made the product so expensive 
that the ultimate consumer refused to 
pay the price. Many unions, realizing 
this, are now seeking readjustment, and 
it will be noted that the basis for it is 
fixed on the duty of the trade, not to the 
employers or the individuals employed, 
but, primarily, on the service of the in- 
dustry to the public it serves. 

In this particular instance in the bak- 
ing industry, the association’s former 
president held first his duty to the public 
and not to his trade or himself. He 
found that, without reducing the price 
of his product below what it should be 
when compared with his cost of produc- 
tion, he could sell it at less than the price 
being asked, and he esteemed it his duty 
to the consumer to do so. Accordingly, 
he reduced his price. This raised such 
a commotion among competitors in the 
trade, members of the organization of 
which he was president, who considered 
that his first duty was to the industry 
rather than the public, that he resigned 
office rather than oppose a sentiment 
which seemed overwhelmingly against his 
course. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
American Bakers’ Association should 
have lost such a broad-minded and able 
president, but it is even more regrettable 
that so large a proportion of its mem- 
bership should have thus declared its 
belief in the short-sighted and erroneous 
principle of the trade first, the public 
afterward. This principle is wholly un- 
sound, and if the baking industry is to 
progress in the future as it has in the 
past, if it is ever to succeed the house- 
wife as the family loaf provider, it will 
have to realize emphatically that, even 
if the price be below that warranted by 
the production costs of some bakers, 
every legitimate reduction to the con- 
sumer that can be justified by reduced 
cost of manufacture must be promptly 
reflected in the price of the product. 

The baking industry cannot lift itself 
by its own bootstraps; no combination of 
bakers, no associations, however effective, 
no agreements, implied or actual, how- 
ever well kept, will long suffice as a sub- 
stitute for the fundamental, abiding 
principle that first of all, and predomi- 
nant over every other consideration, of 
self, or trade, or competitive conditions, 
is service to the consuming public; the 
absolute duty of giving the consumer the 
best possible loaf for the least possible 
price commensurate with a fair and rea- 
sonable return to the baker who makes 
and sells it. © 

In a recent editorial the Kansas City 
Star said something: “The whole Ameri- 
can industrial system is based on mak- 
ing all people a sort of grand committee 
to pass on prices, the sort of service 





desired and the kind of industries needed 
to provide for the country.” This “grand 
committee” is a court of last appeal. It 
is a just and honorable court. It is 
willing to reward generously good and 
honest service. No one need stand in 
fear of its judgments, but in order to 


escape its final adverse verdict, fatal to— 


progress and success, it is absolutely 
necessary that each and every one should 
be justified, whether as individual, firm 
or corporation, whether as an industry, 
trade, profession or occupation, whether 
union or non-union, in relation to the 
public by the practical belief in and ap- 
plication of the basic principle that duty 
to the public comes always first and fore- 
most. This performed, the rest follows 
as a natural sequence, bringing real and 
permanent success and lasting pros- 


perity. 





BAKERS AND WHITE BREAD 


The production of commercial bakeries 
is inevitably governed by the character 
of the demand, and the baker must give 
his customers what they ask for. He can 
exercise only a slight and indirect influ- 
ence in shaping this demand, and for 
that reason many bakers feel that the 
campaign periodically launched in favor 
of graham or whole wheat bread as op- 
posed to bread made from white flour 
concerns them very little. If the public 
wants white bread, the bakers will pro- 
duce it; if the demand is for gray bread, 
or brown, or violet, or pink, the bakers 
will continue to meet the demand to the 
best of their ability. 

There is, however, one fallacy in the 
argument that what the public demands 
is none of the baker’s business. Funda- 
mentally his prosperity depends on the 
extent to which his products are con- 
sumed; the more bread people eat, the 
more he will sell, and it is from volume 
of business rather than from the margin 
of profit on each sale that the baker 
makes his money. 

The experience of generations has 
amply demonstrated that the only kind 
of bread which can maintain a steady 
and increasing demand is white bread. 
In any community, as the result of a 
passing fad, people may for a time call 
for something else, and substitute gra- 
ham or whole wheat bread for the kind 
to which they are accustomed. The in- 
variable result, however, is a gradual 
falling off in the demand for bread of 
any type, and the baker thus finds his 
trade impaired and his profits diminish- 
ing. 

The main interest of the baker is to 
encourage the sort of demand which 
means steady and increasing business. 
He wants his customers to eat more 
bread, and with this object in view he 
wants to sell them whatever kind of 
bread will stimulate their desire for 
more. If he is reasonably far-sighted, 
he will realize that a temporary enthu- 
siasm for some particular variety of 
bread which leads in the end to a less- 
ened consumption of bread of any kind 
is exceedingly bad for his business, and 
he will forego the small profits to be 
made by encouraging fads in order to 
secure the permanence of his trade. 

The history of whole wheat bread has 
repeated itself so often that its signifi- 
cance is now perfectly clear. Such bread 
unquestionably has its place, but just as 
soon as it begins to displace the loaf 
baked from white flour, a decrease in the 
consumption is plainly discernible. The 
reasons for this phenomenon need not 
here be entered into; the important fact 
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is that it has occurred so often that it 
can be regarded as the invariable result 
of an attempt to substitute anything else 
for the established staff of life. The 
baker who looks squarely at the facts, 
therefore, will realize that his best sales- 
man is the loaf of bread which, because 
people never tire of it, sells more loaves, 
and creates a permanent and growing de- 
mand, not a temporary and decreasing 
one. 


READY-MADE PUBLICITY 


One of the most valuable features of 
Baking Technology, the new official pub- 
lication of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, is its monthly two pages of pub- 
licity matter prepared, headlines and all, 
for insertion in the daily newspapers. 
The March 15 issue contains six such 
news stories, ranging in length from a 
few inches to the better part of a col- 
umn, and each one of.them is so worded 
as to be appropriate for newspapers 
anywhere in the country. 

The baker is so distinctly a public 
servant that he has a special need for 
taking the public into his confidence. He 
can gain nothing by secretiveness, and his 
greatest danger lies in a misunderstand- 
ing of his position on the part of his 
customers. If he can place the essential 
facts regarding his business clearly be- 
fore the people he serves, he is likely to 
find them sympathetic and ready to co- 
operate with him, but, as a rule, they 
do not understand the influences which 
determine bread prices, and because of 
this ignorance they are inclined to re- 
gard the baker with suspicion. 

Very few bakers have the newspaper 
experience which would enable them to 
prepare suitable material for the reading 
pages, and in most cases their knowledge 
of the facts is limited to purely local 
conditions. The baker in Maine may be 
hunting for exactly the arguments put 
forward by the baker in California, but 
heretofore there has been no way of 
establishing connections between the two. 
As a result, bakery publicity through the 
newspapers has been mostly in the form 
of paid advertising, and this, of course, 
carries with it the frank admission of 
prejudice. 

The American Bakers’ Association has 
undertaken to provide for bakers every- 
where a special news service which puts 
at the disposal of each local newspaper 
the advantages of a news gathering sys- 
tem reaching every part of the country. 
For example, a baker in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently formulated an exception- 
ally clear argument to explain why bread 
prices do not drop every time there is 
a downward fluctuation in flour. Ordi- 
narily this statement would never have 
gone beyond the limits of the city in 
which it originated, but the association, 
seeing its potential usefulness for bakers 
everywhere, has published it in such a 
form that it can be used appropriately 
in any newspaper. 

The value of this service is greatly in- 
creased by the fact that these newspaper 
stories, as put out by the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, are ready for newspa- 
per publication just as they stand. 
Newspaper editors, always hurried and 
pressed for time, are naturally inclined 
to follow the path of least resistance. A 
story which can be used without extensive 
rewriting has a far better chance of pub- 
lication than one which must be put into 
shape in the office. Managers of pub- 
licity campaigns know how hard it is to 
get any kind of a story printed unless 
it is laid before the newspaper editor in 
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the proper form. The American Bakers’ 
Association has not only used its excep- 
tional facilities for securing good bakery 
publicity material, but it has shown re- 
markable newspaper sense in shaping this 
material in the best possible way for 
publication. 

At the same time, there is an obvious 
limit to what the association can accom- 
plish in this respect. It can provide the 
material, but it cannot hope to reach the 
thousands of newspapers the co-operation 
of which is desirable. For this it must 
depend on the bakers themselves. Par- 
ticularly in smaller communities, news- 
paper editors are extremely sensitive to 
local influence, and if a story is supplied 
by a business man of their community, 
they will give it far more serious con- 
sideration than if it comes unsolicited 
through the mails from a distant or- 
ganization of which they know little or 
nothing. 

It is, therefore, clearly incumbent on 
the bakers to carry on the work so ad- 
mirably begun by the American Bakers’ 
Association, and to see that these news- 
paper stories published in Baking Tech- 
nology reach their local newspaper edi- 
tors. More than this, they can often 
secure in advance the indorsement of 
business men outside of their own trade. 
Their bankers, for example, can point out 
to the newspaper editors that the bakers 
are entitled to a fair public hearing, and 
that their arguments deserve at least as 
much publicity as those .of the unin- 
formed assailants who periodically de- 
nounce them as shameless profiteers. 

If the bakers throughout the country 
will thus co-operate with the national as- 
sociation, the service now being rendered 
in providing suitable newspaper publicity 
will in the long run have enormously val- 
uable results. If, on the other hand, the 
bakers do nothing more than mildly ap- 
plaud, the material prepared by the as- 
sociation will never reach those for whom 
it is intended. Here, as in many other 
respects, the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has shown the way and done the 
hardest part of the work, leaving it for 
the bakers themselves to demonstrate, by 
theit co-operation, that they appreciate 
the value of the service rendered. 





THE BRITISH BAKERS’ ANSWER 

A short time ago an attempt was made 
through the columns of one of the Brit- 
ish milling journals to stir up the flour 
millers of England to a sense of their 
shameful wrongs at the hands of that 
pernicious body of men, the flour im- 
porters. An impassioned writer styling 
himself “Militant” reverted to the force- 
ful phraseology of war days dn calling 
on the British millers to “co-operate in 
a well-ordered offensive” for the purpose 
of driving imported flour out of the 
market. 

It has not as yet been recorded what 
the British millers themselves think of 
this “clarion call to action,” but the views 
of the bakers, on whom the success of 
any such movement must almost entirely 
depend, have been clearly expressed in 
an editorial in the British Baker. In a 
few sentences “Militant’s” glowing argu- 
ment is completely shattered, and in the 
face of such obvious good sense as the 
bakers have applied to the subject, it 
seems most improbable that many of the 
British millers will heed the summons 
of their self-appointed leader. 

“In popular parlance,” according to 
the British Baker, “millers have got the 
‘wind up.’ At least, this seems to be the 
case. They have launched a campaign 
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against the flour importer, at whom they 
have been girding for some months past. 
Their mills are running on short time, 
and the importer is blamed for it. With 
the exquisite inconsistency of humanity, 
when they can get hold of a cheap lot of 
foreign flour they do so. It is cheaper 
to blend it with their own than to grind 
the whole. 

“They can scarcely expect sympathy 
from the baking trade, since if they man- 
age to get a monopoly of the domestic 
trade they will not be inclined to leniency 
in the way of terms and charges. There 
is, however, little fear that they will suc- 
ceed in shutting out the importer, who 
has obtained a permanent grip on the 
market. They cannot agree among them- 
selves well enough for it. The first ef- 
fort of this new campaign is to secure 
unity among themselves; they may as 
well cry for a blue moon. They have lost 
their chance of unity; the final blow to 
it was delivered “by the declaration of 
war a week or two ago among the millers 
of Liverpool and district, a war which 
has shown no signs of abatement.” 

The British bakers know perfectly well 
that their surest protection against ex- 
tortionate prices and inferior flour is a 
free and ample supply of imported mill 
products. They know, too, that the mat- 
ter is in their own hands; if they choose 
to buy imported flour, no conceivable 
union of the British millers can prevent 
them from doing so. As the bakers rep- 
resent by far the largest flour buying 
element in Great Britain, and as their 
opposition to any such absurd scheme 
as that propounded by “Militant” is a 
foregone conclusion, it is evident that 
the British bakers rather than the mill- 
ers will determine the future of the 
export trade in flour to the British Isles. 

In taking a position directly opposed 
to that of “Militant” and his valiant 
champion, the editor of Milling, the Brit- 
ish bakers are conferring a direct and 
substantial benefit upon their brother 
bakers in the United States. An in- 
creased volume of flour exports means 
lower domestic flour prices. Every bar- 
rel of flour has to carry its share of the 
overhead cost of manufacture, and this 
cost varies inversely with the total num- 
ber of barrels ground. A mill operating 
at fifty per cent capacity has to distrib- 
ute its fixed charges over half the volume 
of flour it would produce if it were run- 
ning full time. 

As every baker knows, it is the small 
fluctuations in flour prices that mean real 
profit or loss to the baker himself. The 
extreme changes in wheat values can be 
reflected in the selling price of bread, 
but an-advance or decline of ten, twenty 
or thirty cents for a barrel of flour can- 
not be passed on by the baker to his 
customers. He cannot reduce the size of 
his loaf or permit its quality to deteri- 
orate without losing trade, nor can he 
split the cent into small enough fractions 
to meet such slight changes in the cost 
of his materials. 

Increasing the volume of flour exports 
means a direct profit to the baker. An 
added million barrels of flour exported 
in the course of a year would probably 
not reduce the domestic flour price 
enough to call for a reduction in the 
selling price of bread, but it would cut 
perhaps fifteen cents a barrel off the 
price the baker has to pay, and this 
fifteen cents would go directly into his 
pocket. 

Thus in this respect the interests of 
the American and the British bakers are 
identical. The former want to maintain 


and increase the volume of flour exports 
because increased production means a 
smaller flour manufacturing cost, and 
hence a lower selling price, for each bar- 
rel; the latter need American flour both 
because of its superior quality and be- 
cause it is their only sure protection 
against poor flour and high prices at 
home. : 





A USEFUL SERVICE 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, acting in co-operation with the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, has just 
announced a form of special service to 
the members of the two organizations 
which suggests possibilities of material 
usefulness for similar trade organizations 
throughout the country. The association 
has made a contract with one of the 
prominent life insurance companies to 
write wholesale life insurance for mem- 
bers of the two Indiana organizations 
and their employees at a cost about one 
half of the premium rate charged for 
individual insurance policies. 

There is, of course, nothing particu- 
larly novel about group insurance, and 
many of the larger milling companies 
have maintained it, in one form or an- 
other, for some time. However, as the 
bulletin of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association announcing the new plan 
points out, group insurance for the em- 
ployees of a company is obtainable only 
when there are fifty or more individuals 
covered. The peculiar feature of the In- 
diana plan is that the contract entered 
into by the association covers all mem- 
bers and their employees who desire to 
take advantage of its terms, even if the 
member applies it to himself alone. In 
other words, the minimum number of 
persons in any establishment who are 
enabled to profit by the low rates of 
wholesale life insurance is reduced from 
fifty to one. 

Members of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
and Millers’ associations who make ap- 
lication under this new contract can se- 
cure life insurance in the amount of two 
thousand dollars, and each employee cov- 
ered by the application in the amount of 
one thousand dollars. Furthermore, on 
proof of total disability before the age 
of sixty, the insurance company waives 
all further payments of premiums and 
pays to the insured, in lieu of all other 
benefits, the sum then insured. No indi- 
vidual medical examination is required 
for the persons covered by the applica- 
tions. The insurance may be terminated 
whenever a member ceases to belong to 
one or other of the contracting associa- 
tions, or to be employed by such a mem- 
ber, but provisions are made in such 
cases for the conversion of the policies 
to conform to the company’s regular 
schedules for individual insurance. 

Each company taking advantage of 
this method of securing group insurance 
is free to arrange the payment of pre- 
miums as it sees fit, and can either as- 
sume the full obligation itself or can 
collect part or all of the premiums from 
its employees. 

One of the most useful functions which 
any trade organization can fulfill is in 
extending the benefits which. ordinarily 
are restricted to large concerns to its 
smaller members. For example, it can 
place at the disposal of every member, 
no matter what the size of his business, 
the collective strength of the entire as- 
sociation in maintaining his rights, secur- 
ing information and assisting him in the 
purchase of materials and the sale of his 
products. It can give every member the 
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benefits of joint publicity, and can secure 
the services of technical experts, such as 
chemists and traffic managers. 

The insurance plan announced by the 
two Indiana associations is a logical and 
most useful development of this kind of 
service, The larger millers, already able, 
if they so desire, to secure group insur- 
ance, will not materially benefit by it, 
as they have enough employees to be able 
to secure the special low rates without 
the assistance of any trade association. 
For all members who have less than fifty 
employees, on the other hand, the scheme 
presents manifest advantages. 

A further commendable feature of the 
proposal is the joint character of the 
action. Far too often trade associations 
incline to isolation; they are ready 
enough to do what they can by them- 
selves, but they are slow to co-operate 
with similar organizations representing 
other industries. There is just now par- 
ticular reason for a closer alliance be- 
tween the grain trade and the milling in- 
dustry, and when two prominent associa- 
tions unite for a common purpose, as in 
this instance, the process of getting to- 
gether for other matters is greatly facili- 
tated. : 





A LAUDABLE EXCEPTION 

In the instance of Charles M. Loring, 
father of Albert C. Loring, president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, who 
died in Minneapolis on March 18, having 
attained the age of eighty-nine, is afford- 
ed the very exceptional case of a miller 
who turned away from the pursuit of 
wealth and the exactions of business, 
while yet in the very prime of life, hav- 
ing given his earlier years to gainful pur- 
suits, to follow the ideals which inspired 
his soul; an example rare in American 
life. 

A love of trees and flowers, surpassing 
all the attractions of business, carried 
him out of the current of ordinary en- 
deavor and gave direction to a life of 
service to his fellow men which found 
its expression in the beautification of a 
city. For more than forty years after 
he retired from business he consistently 
devoted himself to this great purpose. 
Foreseeing the needs of generations yet 
unborn, he insistently urged, and per- 
sistently worked. in behalf of, more 
breathing places for the people, and gave 
both of his time and his substance to 
making his city attractive. 

Through his influence and his unre- 
mitting zeal, the inhabitants of the city 
in which he lived for more than sixty 
years now find themselves possessed of 
public property, originally acquired at a 
comparatively nominal price, which is 
now immensely valuable, and which is 
consecrated to the use and enjoyment of 
themselves and their descendants, and 
Minneapolis is become world famous for 
its beautiful park system. Such an 
achievement is sufficient justification for 
a lifetime of effort, and will stand as 
a monument of worthy endeavor, such as 
few men can leave behind them. 

It is an honor to the milling industry 
that this pioneer among the millers of 
Minneapolis, who laid the foundations of 
its industrial development, should thus 
have found an avenue for the exercise of 
his energies and abilities which was of 
such an ennobling nature, and although 
many of his former associates in indus- 
try gave generously and wisely in public 
benefactions and endowments, nothing 
was finer or more truly inspiring than 
the offering and contribution of Charles 
M. Loring. 
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Wheat has fluctuated constantly dur- 
ing the past week, and its totally unset- 
tled condition has been reflected in the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 















amounts. Buyers have utter lack of con- 
fidence in market and, consequently, are 
holding back purchases as much as pos- 
sible. Millfeed equally quiet and easy. 
Boston.—A little better demand re- 
ported for hard winter patents, and some 
sales of spring patents at the low range 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 19 Mch. 20 











uoted at the close of last week, but the 
nares flour market. Hard Soft 4q t t ’ Mch. 18 Mch.11 1921 1920 
erratic character afew ou ticall Spring winter winter advance in prices of 35@45c has shut off Minneapolis ...252,345 232,515 276,695 223,805 
Some centers report usiness practically March 12-18 ..... 48 67 50 all inquiry. Buyers showing disposition So eee 10,280 8,855 8,925 2,300 
at a standstill, while others indicate an March 5-11 ...... 45 69 52 : Duluth-Superior 21,825 16,120 11,780 19,260 
actual increase of inquiry, if not of Feb. 26-March 4.. 42 70 47 to take hold on the soft spots, but not wiiwaukee ..... 7,000 000 6,910 4.500 
bebe omg itn’ am the wheh February average. 46 63 47 for any large amounts. Millfeed dull, 
buying. Prices for patents, on the whole, january average.. 438 54 40 with market lower. Corn meal and oat- BOG: o 00508 291,450 257,490 303,310 249,865 
were higher than a week earlier, with December average 38 55 40 ror ith fair d d Outside mills*,,.177,970 ...... 158,680 ...... 
clears steady and millfeed weaker. November avige.. §3 68 46 SRO? CUEREY, WHE TOF CHNRANS. aaa 
“ ctober average.. 69 84 63 = Ag’gate sprg.469,420 ...... 461,990 ..... 
The wheat market has seldom been september av’ge.. 67 85 58 Kansas Crry.—Present week one of  . ER ere tts 200 28,600 35300 27,700 
subjected to such a complexity of influ- August average... 58 94 66 dullness and apathy in flour trade so far. gt: Louist ..... 45,000 29,000 22,200 43/900 
: ; me July average .... 47 78 49 Ragged movement of wheat prices has Buffalo ........104,450 128,600 125,200 75.900 
ences. The result is that developments Soe antanaien 40 30 34 : p ——, . > é 
which ordinarily would have a pronounced May average .... 43 49 29 retarded sales. Buyers ignore strength Gileaae «..... 30,000 30000 19:500 23/500 
effect on prices are now having practi- April average ... 44 51 33 of cash wheat in comparison with fu- Kansas City.... 97/985 102,100 67.300 51.700 
cally no effect at all, because their in- March average... 45 52 37 tures, and are rather inclined to be bear- Kansas Cityt. . .294,065 311,295 282,125 219,995 
fluence, either upward or downward, is The following table gives an approxi-  jsh. Some mills report fair domestic de- Salina, Kansas. 36,070 41,760 41,760 ...... 
counteracted by other forces working in — a for quotations on first mand for clears and low grade, but ex- Q™aha@ «+--+... Sins Geass ieee oSirs 
the opposite direction. clears in eastern and western markets: = port bids are considerably below mar-  Toledof ....... 71,430 69,945 51,400 49,420 
For example, there has seldom been a Hard Soft’ ket. Few clears available, however. Indianapolis ... 8,010 7,930 6,870 11,205 
pie, bulli o wheat Spring winter winter Plour prices unchanged to 20c higher Nashville** ....106,685 97,230 74,135 119,085 
more thoroughly bullish report of whea 7 $5.25 4) k Millfeed ag Portland, Oreg. 29,345 29,865 20,405 24,255 
reserves on March 1 than the one just 5.8 5.70 5.30 an week ago. iliteed weak, WI a ee 30,735 30,275 22,095 41,475 
issued by the government. With farm 5.75 5.60 5.35 mand slackened by uncertainty of mar- Tacoma ....... 29,930 32,720 30,000 55,165 
ase p . Me to 131,136,000 bus, as against ase re igo Ket. Bran down $1.50 ton; shorts $1.50 PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
5 . le - 
217,037,000 a year ago, and only 72,564,- 4.75 4.75 4.65 @2.50 lower. The following table shows the percentages 
000 bus held in interior mills and eleva- oe. ee] os. of activity of mills at various points, The 
‘ fe gures represent the relation of actual week- 
tors, as compared with T8000 a vent re 5.85 hey Canada—Milling in January ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
ago and 123,233,000 in 1920, one mig 5.90 western Miller, to possible output on full- 
g 6.70 6.00 5.45 Prelimi tat f th i a 
think there was ample reason for an ad- . : reliminary statement of the grain groun time schedule, operating six days per week: 
nee in prices. But people have largely 7.08 7.00 i i Game Wa ne meee te ae Oe Mch, 19 Mch. 20 
va d ° . , ’ ad ’ © 
lost faith in Department of Agriculture 6.00 5.90 6.70 minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: ——, <a | 
estimates, and its figures are received as y+ eee r+} East West Total . Paul ...<<; coo ae 38 38 10 
interesting but not conclusive. More- ‘ " ere 2,804,152 2,554,584 5,358,736 Duluth-Superior .. 59 44 34 2 
over, the snowfall in the Southwest came _ga=EEESSRERERRRRRRRRRRRRRRR ARERR a aves sess sie re ene 4 ig Outside mille® .... 49 61 44 39 
: . ‘ EE 646. 60 00s ‘ ,98 i —_— om om am 
at exactly the time to offset the govern- MN abwi<seces ss 3,54 fae. 8,546 Average spring.. 48 45 46 40 
ment’s estimates of small stocks, i LE De ME dasa ie cogs 52,466 9,638 62,104 Milwaukee ....... 44 00 25 15 
On the whole, prospects for an reat \* ; * Buckwheat ..... 67 one 675 ee ME ceccveves 58 57 50 55 
a r ) " Hing oe Hi v8 ~~ \paeste dls 'OA6664464 6406006666 6644 00050005 Mixed grain 1,896 17,967 19,863 St. Louist hee 58 4s 29 57 
volume of flour se - SE cpako0:6469 63 17 75 45 
7 (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of Preliminary statement of the products re- 
mainder of the crop year are becoming The Northwestern Miller, March 22.) sultin e 7 Rochester ........ 36 37 43 41 
. g from the above grindings in Janu- Chi 75 ° 
steadily less bright, There will, of t ae ry, 1922; oo fe ia 7 u8 o¢ 90 
conan be a large amount sold for actual Nasuvitie.—Flour situation unchanged * Whent flour, bbls— East West Total ean Cityt hice 62 85 54 81 
, rf £ :. 7D po as s sas WS cococs « o 
needs, but unless some extraordinary ac- S!nCce close of week, with only scattering yranitoba 1 patent 139,045 219,834 358,879 Salina, Kansas.... 79 90 90 of 
cident happens to the winter wheat crop, %#les of small lots. Buyers are await- Manitoba 2 patent 157,072 166,538 323,610 Omaha ........... 111107 58 24 
- happ ‘A r » ing developments. Millfeed quiet. Ont. wint. straight 22,513 ...... SE.GIS TOMBS cvcccirccse 55 55 39 50 
which is now most unlikely, it does not 8 P q All others ....... 315,767 161,715 477,480 Toledof .......... 50 52 39 56 
seem probable that there will be any ex- Cotumsus.—Week starts off with only Indianapolis ...... 35 35 26 49 
tensive speculative flour buying during fair demand for flour, but conditions Total flour .... 634,395 648,087 1,182,482 Mashvilies SA 54 55 40 52 
the spring months. look a little better than for the last two Feed, tons— Mast West Tota) Zortiend, Oregon.. $1 oF c 4 
The course of prices for top patents weeks. Some sales reported for ship- Low stade flour...... 1,998 3527 5,520 Tatoma 122222277 52 87 BOT 
is indicated in the following table, show- —_ * far ahead as June. Feed in fair Shorts’ and middling. 14,410 11,222 25,682 = 4, =— = = os 
: : a ee 
ing average quotations at four repre- penn — SS ae en 4,476 0 5.088 *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
sentative markets, two western and two PuiLapeLpHiA.—Flour firm, and limits ll ' Bast West Total side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
eastern: in some cases slightly higher. Buyers, Oatmeal ....... 000,090 900,825 1,907,192 , 17 ieee made by mille cuteide of St, Loute, 
Hard Soft iously, and busi Rolled oats ... 3,067,016 3,860,940 6,927,956 Ut controlled in that city, 
Sori tel Pte however, operate cautiously, and business = were en ea ia tFlour made by group of southwestern 
March 21 _, $8.50 "$7.60 $7.19 18 of only moderate proportions. Mill- oe ben err eer me lee Me 
March 14 ...... 8.25 1.465 1.08 o-_ . a supply and steady, with Rye meal ..... 140,932 2600 «143.532 ae ae a states mills, in- 
March 7 . . eman air. Corn flour and ee ‘ ¥ 
March 1 7.90 7.40 : "rere €92,184 62,490 674.564 crugine Nashviiia ee ll, I 
Feb, 1 6.85 6.50 MitwavuKkee.—Flour trade fair, but Buckwh’'t flour. 70,258 ...... 70,258 : 
mg ” oes by +4 spotty. Prices about unchanged, but Ground feed reas si ana FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Dec. S geivawase 7.00 6.50 —_ raf pe a 10c per _ sien lech pacers Sanwnes Syeeeere Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
WO D cace00e 06 7.00 6.60 ower. all shows Sill improvement. — " based on the methods employed by A. L. 
eee Lg S48 Millfeed dull. Bran and» middlings ernie, do ake aaasae ot digas | On Ee a 
4 : 7.50 700 «3 easier after $1 ton advance. ae ter pe Mews the any of October, te Whe Worthwestern Milian of the United 
; : 5 Nov 2c p 21 (000's omit- . : a 
3 See 7.90 7.35 aay : : sveueer Sh ecem per, States flour production and the flour and 
June 1 9.05 8.60 Bautimonre. While the local trade is ted): wheat movement for the period from June 
May 1.... 7.90 7.30 congratulating itself on having kept Wheat flour, bbls— Oct. Nov. Dec. 26, 1921, to March 4, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
April 1 ... 8.30 8.30 away from the buying side of the mar- Manitoba 1 patent.... 440 621 582 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
March 1 _ 9.86 9.55 ket on the late flurry, it is willing for saan, : poe. Hy 458 = 4 Flour production, bbls— 
*Lo oint since July, 1916, ° j j ntario wint, stralg 27 oo noe Feb, 26-March 4 ..... 2,265 1,920 2,135 
oils " a to pay. at this An others ........... 466 607 787 June 26-March 4..... 91,394 745892 99,693 
An approximate average quotation for ‘¢vel. eed unchanged and slow. ini eee “tn ine ue ee © 
bran of all types in both*eastern and Cuicaco.—Flour trade continues dull os oh ~~ aa we selene eee : y 11,191 10,837 12,612 
western markets as reported on March 21 and featureless. Small lot business of Low grade flour ..... 7 7 . pee... 1,094 | 67 
was $30.10 per ton, which compares with fair proportions. Prices about un- a Fo epee oe eal 3 = as Wheat. June 26- 
p wee a es * Shorts a 8. 2 3: § Marc , bus— 
the following first-of-the-month quota- changed, and buyers still ny ana “08 All other offal........ 7 3 3 Receipts from farms. .654,000 619,000 704,974 
tions: Little better demand for rye flour. Feed Other cereals, 1bs— : Exports ........s000. 176,200 213,412 91/900 
Mateh 1 market inactive, and prices holding Oe 2,726 1,019 1,240 aN Se 9,700 43,460 4,250 
Feb stead Rolled oats .......... 16,188 10,889 11,396 Ground by mills...... 411,273 336,814 463,117 
Jan. 3 y: Barley, pot and pearl. 289 241 248 Wheat stocks, 
Dec. 1 Sr. Lovis.—Flour business extremely aoe ge geen apteere oe ‘ ai ‘ = eS at seit canitiie ducati 
a orn flou o% ,06 ,69 y. erminale ......6. i 2, 
a dull. Export sales at low ebb, and do- Buckwheat flour ..... 263 333 308 At country elevators, 
Sept. 1 .... mestic trade scattered and for small Ground feed grains... 39,518 37,409 34,762 mills and in transit. 67,693 158,441 139,901 











Flour and millfeed quotations, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......+eeeseceeeerrees ee 
Spring standard patent ......--seeeeeeeeeee 
Spring first clear .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeerenere 


Hard winter short patent ........eeeeeeeees 
Hard winter straight .......0eseeeeeeeeenee 
Hard winter first clear ......-.+seeeeeeeeee 


Soft winter short patent ......--+seeeeeeeee 
Soft winter straight ........-eseereeeevenne 
Soft winter first clear ......-:seeeeereeerere 


SEVO DOU, WIGS ccccceccncecccerescrseseess 
Rye Sour, standard .....ccccccccccccscccecs 


FEED— 

BPFIMG BAN oor cccccccscccvecsccccseccceses 

SEGUE WENSOP DIEM onc ccccccccccoccces evccee 

Soft winter bran ..........se+e008 eeverercee 

Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 

Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+-- ° 

OS BOs bo im 6y iin 4500 0405000480000 eeeee 

Family patent 

a, $8.00@8.20 (49's) 
San Francisco... --@8.35 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 21, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.70@ 8.00 $7.85@ 8.60 §$.....@..... $7.80@ 8.10 $8.40@ 8.90 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.75 7.90@ 8.25 $8.20@ 8.75 
7.30@ 7.60 7.50@ 8.20 --@... 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 9.20 7.60@ 7.90 er reece 
5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 a er 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.50 eT, ere 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 roe Pee 

6.90@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.25 Tre. Ferre 7.75@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.75 7.25@, 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 

6.50@ 6.90 6.50@ 7.05 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.35 eccee@ecees 7.20@ 7.50 

5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.50 (tne PEs aae o eee Dieses Discos 6060 0M bese Pee 
6.50@ 7.00 oe @.ce 6.70@ 7.00. ..... @ .n00% 7.00@ 7.25 oe: eee 7.25@ 8.25 re. Pere 7.90@ 8.20 
6.25@ 6.50 ~-@... 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.50 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 
4.70@ 5.00 ee 4.50@ 5.00 ee ee a eee oe rere 5.50@ 6.50 ere, sere 5.00@ 5.50 
5.50@ 6.00 5 0s ve @ 5.75@ 6.25 re ere - 6.00@ 6.25 coe Doe. ee 
5.25@ 5.50 eee @ .-@ oeeed ew hess 5 Diesecs a ae x oe 
26.50@27.00 +24.50@26.00 Pers). Petre ccc ee cee ee 32.50@33.00  33.00@34.00 33.00 @33.75 «+++» @31.00 -@. 
26.50 @27.00 ee ee 22.00@22.50  27.00@27.50  ..... oe eee. Se 9 0004 Me eee + eee + @33.25 rir lee » sone ea buse 
26.75 @ 27.25 000 Bc ccce 27.50 @28.00 @ 34.00@35.00  34.50@35.50 +++ + @33.50 o oc ce 29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 26.00@27.00  24.00@25.00 ogse eG stees co @ cece 33.50@34.00  34.00@35.00 35.50 @36.00 @32.00 31.00@33.00 
30.00@31.00 29.00@31.50 26.00@27.00  29.00@30.00 o@ cove 36.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 36.50 @37.00 - -@35.00 6 ese pe wee 
34.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 ee aw tov tows, cere pM resee 40.00@42.00  41.00@42.00 ores + @42.00 + «++» @38.00 o:tee pM scees 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.75@6.25 (49's) $6.00@6.50 (49's) coco Dooce $8.50 @9.00 $7.40@8.35 
-@.. -50@7.00 7.75 @8.20 8.25 @9.10 7.60@8.45 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CHICAGO MILL CHANGES HANDS 





Plant of the Star & Crescent Milling Co. Sold—Present Organization to Con- 
tinue Practically Unchanged—Land Purchased for Future 
Additions to Mill Capacity 


The 4,000-bbl mill of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, Ill., has just 
been sold to the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
of Minneapolis. The existing organiza- 
tion of the company will be substantiall 
retained, although William L. Phelps will 
retire as president. The mill will con- 
tinue to produce flour under its present 
brands, and no change is contemplated in 
existing trade connections. 

In addition to the mill itself, the prop- 
erty transferred includes storage capac- 
ity for 500,000 bus of grain, and also 
300 feet of land adjeiaing the mill site 
which will provide room for future en- 
largements of the plant, should this be 
found advisable. The purchase price is 
not made public. 


BLUE SKY BLEACHING LAW 


Wisconsin Dairy and Food Commission Takes 
Steps to Enforce Ten-Year-Old Statute 
Against Matured Flour 


Mutwavxee, W1s., March 18.—The Wis- 
consin Dairy and Food Commission, with 
headquarters at Madison, Wis., is taking 
steps to enforce strictly the provisions 
of Wisconsin’s so-called bleached flour 
law. Prosecution of persons or firms 
having in their possession for sale or 
use artificially bleached flour is threat- 
ened by J. Q. Emery, dairy and food 
commissioner, in a formal statement is- 
sued today, following an investigation by 
his department. 

This investigation, conducted by Harry 
Klueter, chemist, and C. J. Kremer, state 
bakery inspector and senior food inspec- 
tor of the department, is said to have es- 
tablished the fact that the law is being 
violated in many sections of the state. 
It is stated that considerable flour 
bleached artificially is being shipped into 
Wisconsin by outside mills, and has been 
offered for sale. 

Commissioner Emery gives warnin 
that all persons or firms having bleache 
flour in their possession must immediate- 
ly withdraw it from sale, under penalty 
of the law. It is stated that flour treat- 
ed by any process now in use so as arti- 
ficially to whiten it, is in violation of the 
Wisconsin law, and the offering for sale 
or the selling of it for use and consump- 
tion within this state is unlawful. 

Following this warning, the depart- 
ment says that thousands of family-sized 
packa; of artificially bleached flour 
must be withdrawn from sale and be re- 
placed with flour having the natural 
color that is found in wheat. It is said 
that the distribution of bleached flour in 
family packages is at present general 
throughout isconsin, and that all of 
this flour comes from mills outside of 
this state. 

“The larger mills represented in Wis- 
consin flour markets very heartily co- 
operate with this department in keeping 
artificially bleached flour out of the 
stores,” said Mr. Emery in a statement 
to The Northwestern Miller. “If it finds 
its way in through an error of a jobber 
located along the boundary lines near 
Minnesota, Iowa or Michigan, it is 
promptly picked up and replaced with 
unble flour.” 

The department has been conducting 
an investigation for about three months 
to secure the complete enforcement of 
the statute prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale in Wisconsin of artificially 
bleached flour. A certain length of time 
was given the trade to conform to the 
provisions of the statute before the de- 
partment attempted to strictly enforce 
its provisions. 

The antibleached flour law of Wiscon- 
sin is not a new enactment, but events 
during the 1921 session of the legisla- 
ture made it of current interest. Early 
in the session, a bill was introduced per- 
mitting the use of bleached flour. is 
aimed to effect a virtual repeal of the 
antibleached flour law. The bill slipped 
through both houses of the legislature 
and came before Governor John J. 
Blaine for signature, when the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers dis- 
covered the facts and entered a vigor- 








ous protest, which resulted in the veto 
of the bill by the governor. The legisla- 
ture, upon the return of the bill with 
the veto message, declined to pass it over 
the executive’s protest, 

The original bleached flour bill was en- 
acted 10 years ago, and had the effect 
of a general enforcement, although no 
occasion arose for any concerted cam- 
paign. Agitation was revived, however, 
with the progress of the bill permitting 
the manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour to the point where it was 
vetoed by the governor. 

The arguments submitted by the bak- 
ers’ association which induced the gov- 
ernor to veto the bill, briefly were: 

“No need for chemically bleached flour 
has been felt, either by any baker or 
other consumer, nor has a demand been 
made for any. Agitation is not due to 
any desire to use bleached flour, but to 
the desire of sellers of bleaching appli- 
ances and materials. 

“Chemical bleaching does not add any 
desirable qualities to flour that cannot 
be naturally brought about; the charac- 
ter of inferior grains which may be 
milled is not improved or changed, ex- 
cept as to color. The true color of such 
flours is destroyed and replaced by one 
simulating the natural appearance of 
flour made from better grains. 

“The natural color of flour has always 
been one of the chief and reliable char- 
acteristics by which bakers as well as 
housekeepers have been able to judge its 
quality upon ordinary examination, and 
neither bakers with modest establish- 
ments nor householders have the labora- 
tories, equipment and training to deter- 
mine to what extent flour has been 
bleached. Therefore, bakers and house- 
keepers are, by the bleaching process, de- 
prived of one of their means of judging 
flour, as the color which has ph sce as 
an index to the quality of flour for cen- 
turies is destroyed by chemical means 
which are foreign to flour and not within 
the proper province of milling. 

“We respectfully submit that the pass- 
age of this law will have the inevitable 
result that mills which do not desire to 
bleach will be compelled to do so by 
competition, and that all flour in this 
state will be bleached. Natural un- 
bleached flour will no longer be available 
to those of our people who wish to buy 
it in small quantities, and the flour which 
has been found’satisfactory in the past 
will be driven from our state. This is 
grossly unfair, as many people do not 
wish to have the basis of, their bread 
treated with chemicals and processes un- 
known to them. 

“The prosperity and welfare of the 
bakers are vitally affected by the flour 
that we are able to obtain. Selfish inter- 
ests would cause us to advance and pro- 
mote any proposition that would in any 
way better the quality of the flour on the 
market. On the other hand, we must 
protect, with jealous care, our flour sup- 
ply against any artifices which mask its 
true character and which might tend to 


. lower its quality.” 


Agents of the dairy and food commis- 
sion have been working quietly in Mil- 
waukee for several weeks and, now that 
the commission has issued a formal warn- 
ing, it is expected that action will be 
taken in the courts to enforce the law 
against violations where these are be- 
lieved to exist. L. E. Meyer. 





DEATHS IN VANCOUVER GRAIN TRADE 


Vancouver, B. C., March 18.—The 
grain trade here has been stricken twice 
within the past month in the deaths of 
J. H. R. Gillespie, local manager of the 
Alberta-Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., and A. 
C. Noakes, of Noakes & Eccles, grain 
brokers. The former moved to Van- 
couver three years ago and was one of 
the most popular members of the trade. 
He was chairman of the grain section of 
the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange and 
was also a member of the Board of 
Trade. He died after an illness of only 
four days. Mr. Gillespie will be suc- 
ceeded here by Ray E. Lee, for years as- 
sociated with the company on the prairie. 


Before forming the partnership of 
Noakes & Eccles a year age Mr. Noakes 
had been associated with the Victory 
Flour Mills, Ltd., in this city. For 22 
years he traded on Mark Lane, London, 
and during the greater part of that time 
was a member of the Port of London ar- 
bitration board. He was regarded as an 
authority on grain trade matters, and re- 
cently addressed the foreign trade bu- 
reau of the Board of Trade on the value 
of arbitration in the settlements of dis- 
putes arising out of shipping difficulties. 


A. R. Dixeman. 





BALTIMORE’S BIG ELEVATOR 


Western Maryland Road to Increase Capacity 
of Port Covington Elevator to 
5,800,000 Bus 


Baxrimore, Mp., March 18.—The West- 
ern Maryland Railroad has announced 
its decision to further increase the ca- 
pacity of its grain elevator at Port 
Covington, Baltimore, from 3,800,000 bus 
to 5,800,000, thereby making it the largest 
individual grain elevator in the country. 
When John A. Peterson, ———— 
of the Western Maryla Elevators, 
made the above announcement on ’chan 
yesterday hats went into the air and he 
and his railroad were given three cheers 
and a tiger. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE MEN 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 18.—More 
than 100 grain elevator insurance men 
were in Indianapolis this week attending 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mill 
and Elevator Field Men’s Association, 
which began Tuesday and _ extended 
through Friday. 

W. P. Herod, of Indianapolis, attor- 
ney for the Grain Dealers’ Insurance 
Co., F. C. Atkinson and J. B. Van 
Voorst, both of Indianapolis, and E. E. 
Hotchin, of Lansing, Mich. were the 
principal speakers on the nae day. 
Mr. Atkinson discussed “Spontaneous 
Combustion,” and Mr. Van Voorst spoke 
on “Elevator Leg Construction.” L. P. 
Dendel, of Lansing, Mich., president of 
the association, and C. R. McCotter, of 
Indianapolis, secretary, made reports. O. 
B. Iles, president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber. of Commerce, welcomed the 
visitors to the city. 

At sessions on Wednesday the princi- 
pal speakers and their subjects were F. 
F. Burroughs, of Kansas City, “Some 
Changes in the Revised Code”; Mr. Den- 
del, “Overload Relays; Their Inspection 
and Maintenance”; Gleason Allen, of 
Chicago, “How to Make an Electrical In- 
spection”; R. W. Paul, of Indianapolis, 
“Asbestos Roofing,” and R. C. Kinney, of 
Chicago, “Illumination of Mills and Ele- 
vators.” 

Flour mills in Indianapolis and con- 
cerns making mill supplies were visited 
by delegates Thursday forenoon, and at 
the afternoon session C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., and 
chairman of the insurance committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, spoke 
on “How a Field Man Looks to Me.” H. 
E. Wilson, of Lansing, Mich., spoke on 
“The New Standard Provision Form,” 
and V. E. Butler, of Indianapolis, con- 
sidered “Moral Hazard of Mills and 
Grain Elevators, Due to Present Finan- 
cial Conditions.” 

At the final business session, Friday, 
Gleason Allen, of Chicago, was elected 
president of the association. The other 
officers elected were: 

F. F. Burroughs, Kansas City, vice 
president; Harry Lee, Chicago, secre- 
tary; C. D. Kellenberger, Walton, IIL, 
treasurer; Victor Johnson, Chicago, was 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Eugene Arms, Chicago, and 
R. W. Sutherland, Chicago. 

The speakers Friday were E. C. Hatch, 
Chicago, “Internal Combustion Engines” ; 
ma. G. Chicago, “Résumé of Building 
Material Prices,” and B. R. Beall, Kan- 
sas City, “Railroad Claims and Fire Pre- 
vention.” 

The meeting, which field men sajd was 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the association, was planned by C. B. 
Sinex, Indianapolis, retiring chairman of 
the executive committee. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Chicago some time in 


March. 
Epwarp H. Zieoner. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Delegation Asks Re-establishment of Domin- 
fon Marketing Machinery on Farm- 
ers’ Behalf 


Winnirec, Man., March 18.—A dele- 
gation from the Canadian council of ag- 
riculture interviewed the government at 
Ottawa on March 15 to for restora- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board. One 
of the speakers argued that if establish- 
ment of this board is not promised be- 
fore seed time there will be a reduction 
in acreage in Saskatchewan this year. 

Members of the government told the 
delegation frankly that they disliked the 
compulsory feature of this proposal. It 
was admitted on all hands that unless 
the oe gave the board power to 
compel all farmers to deliver their wheat 
to the board the proposal would not 
work. This aspect is the one most dis- 
liked in government circles. 

The matter was referred to the House 
of Commons committee on agriculture 
for further consideration. 

G. Rock. 





INDIANA WHEAT RESERVES 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 18.—Wheat 
reserves on farms in Indiana at present 
amount to 17 per cent of the 1921 crop 
in the state, it is announced by George 
C. Bryant, statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
quantity, 4,113,000 bus, is less than the 
usual carry-over, although the percent- 
age is somewhat larger than usual. The 
crop last year was an unusually small 
one. Reserves in 1921 were 5,741,000 
bus, and in 1920, 5,845,000. Not a great 
deal of the 1921 crop remains to be sold. 
Reserves of corn in the hands of farm- 
ers, Mr. Bryant says, amount to 45 per 
cent of the 1921 crop, totaling 76,432,000 
bus, and being second only to last year’s 
reserves, 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





PLANS FOR MASS CONVENTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—Charles 
L. Roos, Fe va elect of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and A. P. Husband, 
its secretary, were in Kansas City two 
days this week in connection with pre- 
liminary plans for the May-June mass 
convention. Tuesday evening they met a 
number of heads of local milling com- 
panies at dinner, and tafernaiy dis- 
cussed convention business plans and en- 
tertainment features. 

It is probable that the Kansas City 
convention will be modeled largely after 
last year’s interesting and valuable Chi- 
cago meeting. Tentative plans provide 
for a maximum amount of attention be- 
ing paid to discussion of export problems 
and the development of a world trade 
for American flour. Much attention also 
will be paid to making the meeting one 
of friendliness and good fellowship. 


R. E. Srerxure. 





DEATH OF ROBERT J. HAMP 

Robert J. Hamp, who for 28 years has 
represented the Frank A. Pierce Co., 
Minneapolis, at Duluth, died Thursday 
night, March 16, following a short illness. 
He was 56 years of age. Mr. Hamp had 
been unwell for some time, but his death 
came unexpectedly. He was at the of- 
fice on Wednesday, attending to his 
duties, although complaining of being ill. 
For 50 years a resident of Duluth and 
over 20 years a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, he had a host of friends. 
Funeral services were held March 20. 
Mr. Hamp leaves a wife and three chil- 
dren. 





SERBIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 18.—Consul 
Patton reports to the Department of 
Commerce the existence of an exportable 
surplus of 100,000 metric tons of wheat 
collected in southern Serbia in the re- 
gions of Fales, Stip, Kumanov and Mit- 
rovitan. This year a large portion of the 
crop has been sold within the region. 
Last year, a considerable quantity was 
exported via Saloniki. Much of the bar- 
ley crop has been bought for export, it 
is reported, and the bulk of the oats crop 
has been bought by the states, leaving 
only 30,000 tons for exportation. Corn 
exports may amount to 10,000 tons, it is 
stated. 

Joun Marrinan. 
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March 22, 1922 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DEATH OF CHARLES M. LORING 





A Pioneer Miller and the ‘‘Father of Minneapolis Parks’’ Dies in Minneapolis 
at the Age of Eighty-Nine—A Noble Life Ended 


Charles M. Loring, father of Albert C. 
Loring, president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., died at his residence in Minne- 
apolis on March 18, at the age of 89, hav- 
ing been in failing health for several 
years previous to his death. The funeral 
occurred on March 21, the interment be- 
ing at Lakewood Cemetery. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and son, two grand- 
children, Mrs. Harold R. Ward and Mrs. 
Stanley, Partridge, and five great-grand- 
children. 

Although it is many years since Mr. 
Loring retired from active interest in the 
milling business, yet his former promi- 
nence in the industry and his association 
with the pioneer millers of Minneapolis 
in the upbuilding of spring wheat milling 
justify the trade in claiming the honor 
of numbering him among its distin- 
guished members, and certainly his mag- 
nificent record as a useful and valuable 
citizen, extending over 61 years of con- 
tinuous residence in Minneapolis, makes 
his name a notable one on this list. 

Mr. Loring was born in Portland, 
Maine, on Nov. 13, 1832, the son of a 
sea captain, Horace Loring, and grand- 
son of Thomas Loring, who came to 
America from England and founded the 
family. As a boy he made several voy- 
ages with his father, and became an of- 
ficer on his ship, but when he was 24 
years old he determined to abandon the 
sea and go west. He therefore proceed- 
ed to Chicago, where he remained four 
years, entering into the wholesale busi- 
ness in partnership with B. P. Hutchin- 
son, who afterward became a prominent 
and powerful .~ operator on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and whose large 
speculative undertakings were, in their 
time, famous in trade circles. 

Not finding the climate of Chicago 
agreeable to his health, Mr. Loring re- 
moved to Minnesota, and arriving by 
boat at the village of St. Anthony, the 
predecessor of Minneapolis, then non- 
existent, in September, 1860, he was so 
greatly pleased with the natural beauty 
of the place and so much impressed with 
its future possibilities that he determined 
to make it his permanent home. 

He secured a position with Dorilus 
Morrison, who was then a lumberman 
and later a miller, and became the man- 
ager of his supply store. The following 
year he formed a partnership with Loren 
Fletcher, under the firm name of L. 
Fletcher & Co., engaging in the mercan- 
tile business, an enterprise which con- 
tinued during the Civil War and the years 
immediately following it. 

In 1868, with Loren Fletcher and W. F. 
Cahill, he bought the Holly mill, and 
this marked his advent into the milling 
industry, in which both he and his son 
were to become prominent during the 
ensuing years. The mill was operated 
under the name of W. F. Cahill & Co., 
Mr. Loring being its most active member. 
Four. years later, the Holly mill was sold 
to W. H. and F. S. Hinkle, and Mr. 
Loring and his associates purchased the 
Galaxy mill from the Ankeny brothers. 

At about the same time, Mr. Loring 
became the owner of the Minnetonka mill 
at Minnetonka Mills, Minnesota, which 
was then one of the thriving industries of 
the community, a center to which came 
the farmers with their grain from many 
miles around. Of this historic structure 
hardly a trace now remains; it was sold 
and dismantled many years ago. A few 
timbers which lie in the bed of the little 
stream which now flows out of Lake 
Minnetonka, and finds its way through 
the environs of the city of Minneapolis 
to the Falls of Minnehaha, are the only 
vestiges which remain of this once im- 
portant pioneer plant. It was in this 
mill that Albert C. Loring, now presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
received his early training as a practical 
miller. 

Mr. Loring and his son continued to 
own and operate the Galaxy mill until 
the consolidation of several concerns, in- 
cluding the Sidle-Fletcher-Holmes Co., 
the Columbia Mill Co. and the Galaxy 
mill, brought into existence what is now 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., in which enterprise John M. Martin, 
Albert C. Loring, Frederick C. Pillsbury, 


Ernest Zeidler and Charles T. Fox were 
associated as officers. In 1880 Mr. Lor- 
ing had turned over to his son the man- 
agement of his milling business, . and 
thereafter his active interest in milling 
ceased. 

In 1886 he was elected president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and held the position for four years, re- 
fusing re-election in 1890. He was one of 
the projectors and organizers of the 
North American Telegraph Co., of which 
he was president for a number of years. 
He helped organize the Morgan Machine 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and was its 
first president. 

After 1880, however, Mr. Loring’s con- 
nection with business was rather inci- 
dental than otherwise, since he became 





bellishment of waste places, and it is to 
him more than to any other man who 
ever lived in the city that it is indebted 
for its physical attractiveness. 

Apart from his self-sacrificing service 
to his fellow-citizens, Mr. Loring en- 
deared himself to all who knew him by 
reason of his idealism, his generosity of 
spirit, his liberality and his gentle, kind- 
ly manners. 





CORN RECIPES FOR RUSSIA 


Relief Distribution Accompanied by Cards 
Telling How Grain Should Be Used— 
Five Million Adults Being Fed 


Lonpon, Enc., March 8.—In order 
that the Russian peasant may know how 
to utilize the corn that has been shipped 
to his country by the American govern- 
ment, cards containing recipes for corn 
bread, corn biscuits, corn soup, etc., have 
been printed and circulated, including a 





The Late Charles M. Loring 


deeply interested in horticulture and 
floriculture, and thenceforth devoted his 
tireless energies to the beautification of 
the city which he so greatly loved. It 
was in this direction that his services to 
his fellow-citizens became so notable. 
When the park board was created he be- 
came a member, and was elected its 
president in 1883. Thereafter until his 
death his labors and influence were given 
to the extension and improvement of the 
park system for which Minneapolis is 
famous. He was called the “Father of 
the Minneapolis Parks,” and the title was 
earned and deserved. 

After him was named Loring Park, 
one of the most beautiful in the city, and 
therein, at his own expense, he built a pa- 
vilion. In 1919 he completed the cascade 
in Glenwood Park and presented it to 
the city. The same year he placed in 
trust $50,000 to be called the Loring Tree 
Trust, the income of which is to be used 
for the perpetual care of the trees on 
the Victory Memorial Drive. 

For nearly 40 years Mr. Loring’s zeal- 
ous efforts were given to the accomplish- 
ment of his ideals in the beautification 
of Minneapolis through the creation of 
parks, the planting of trees and the em- 


warning against eating corn in a raw 
state. * 

Distribution of corn has already be- 
gun, some 18 trainloads having reached 
the Volga valley at the end of February. 
It is estimated that 5,000,000 adults are 
being fed, the ration being 14 oz corn 
per day in its raw state, which is dis- 
tributed to the individual for consump- 
tion in his own home. In addition to 
the individual distribution, some 2,000,000 
children are being fed with one meal per 
day collectively at something like 6,000 
kitchens. 

The archbishop of Canterbury recently 
made an appeal in the House of Lords 
to the British government to follow the 
example of America and care for the 
adults as well as the children in the 
famine area of Russia. He stated that 
in the huge Volga basin, 1,000 miles long, 
it was calculated that 15,000,000 to 16,- 
000,000 people were literally starving to 
death, and that America had taken 
charge of seven eighths of the relief, 
leaving only one eighth to the British 
organizations, in which district there 
were some 1,250,000 people on whom the 
British ought to concentrate their atten- 
tion. 
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He asked for a government grant to 
be supplemented by voluntary aid, and 
emphasized that the help should be forth- 
coming, not to further future commer- 
cial trading relations but as a common 
Christian service to humanity. He was 
supported by three other members of the 
House of Lords, but the government’s 
reply did not hold out much hope of any 
financial assistance being forthcoming, 
except through concerted pressure on the 
part of the members of Parliament. 

It is reported in the Times that large 
purchases of grain and flour have been 
made from Argentina and Canada, and 
from British mills, for Russian account, 
by the powers and the Soviet government 
in co-operation. The shipments from Ar- 
gentina alone, it is estimated, amount to 
50,000 tons, but in comparison with the 
enormous quantities required these pur- 
chases are really considered insignifi- 
cant. The grain consists of wheat and 
oats. It is understood that it will be 
used for seed purposes only, and that 
it is quite distinct from the grain shipped 
in connection with famine relief. 

Transport over the Russian railways is 
a difficulty that has to be contended with, 
but when the peasant receives grain he 
is said to be only too eager to sow it 
rather than to eat it, in spite of his 


starving condition. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





COST OF GRADING TO FARMER 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 18.—Dur- 
ing consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill Congressman Steener- 
son, of Minnesota, expressed the hope 
that the forthcoming changes in the 
spring wheat grades recently announced 
as in process of formulation by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would remedy the 
situation which the northwestern spring 
wheat farmers have claimed cost them 
millions of dollars annually. Continuing, 
Mr. Steenerson said: 

“The evidence is sufficient to justify 
the statement that the farmers of the 
Northwest, under the existing rules and 
regulations, have actually lost 20@40c 
per bu on, every bushel that they have 
marketed. The representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Mr. Bell—and 
they are the biggest millers in the world, 
I believe—says the range between the 
lowest and the highest price paid by the 
buyers in Minneapolis of spring wheat 
of the same grade is 20@40c per bu, and 
they all admit that the difference between 
what the grade sells for at the lowest 
price and what it is sold for by sample 
where they pay more than the grade 
price, does not go to the farmer, but 
to the middleman. And if you take 
it on the 50,000,000 bus annually sold in 
Minnesota, it amounts to $10,000,000. 

“In my judgment, in the last five years 
the enforcement of the grain standards 
act in the United States has cost the 
spring wheat farmers at least $50,000,- 
000.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 





RUSSIAN RELIEF PURCHASES 

New York, N. Y., March 18.—The 
purchasing committee for Russian relief, 
42 Broadway, New York, reports pur- 
chases of 3,650 tons of grain, 1,800 tons 
medium and 1,850 tons coarse corn grits, 
for April delivery at seaboard. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow states that, although the suffer- 
ing is still increasing and the death rate 
from famine still growing, the American 
Relief Administration officials are cheer- 
ful over the arrival of shipments of 
corn in the famine-stricken section, and 
claim that the backbone of the famine 
in the Volga regions will be broken by 
the middle of April. The arrival of each 
carload of grain, it is claimed, means 
a further lease of life to hundreds of 
people, and though the death rate may be 
heavy in outlying villages, it is their 
opinion that soon the general death rate, 
through famine, will begin to drop. 

Deliveries of grain to some sections are 
being made by sleds, drawn by dogs, 
horses or oxen, or in fact by any kind 
of animal that may be hitched to them, 
to get the food to where it is most need- 
ed, in the quickest possible manner. 

There has arrived in this country re- 
cently 600,000 gold rubles, consigned to 
the Guaranty Trust Co., for the account 
of the American Relief Administration. 


W. QuackKEensBusH. 
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CROP WEATHER HELPFUL 


Kansas Wheat That Failed to Sprout Last 
Fall Now Showing in Fields— 
Moisture Abundant 


Wicurra, Kansas, March 18.—Weather 
and soil conditions are ideal for the 
growing “>. Moisture is abundant and 
general. any reports from districts 
where the abandonment was expected to 
be large on account of the fall drouth 
say the plant is showing up to a good 
stand, following recent snows and rains. 
The April report by the government is 
expected by many to show an average 
condition, with pany less than average 
abandonment of acreage in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Saurna, Kansas, March 18.—Wheat 
that did not sprout after being sown last 
fall is now sprouting and about ready to 
break through the ground, according to 
Walter H. Jones, local weather observer. 
Following the recent heavy snow came 
one of the hardest rains in many months, 
in central and eastern Kansas. 

Mr. Jones does not believe the fall 
drouth injured the life of the seed, and 
says warm weather following the snow 
and the rain will assure a good crop. 
The total precipitation during the past 
six days was 3.19 inches, and the rainfall 
in the last 24 hours 1.88. With the 
ground water soaked, high winds will 
not affect the crop this year. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., March 18.— 
It is certain that prospects for a wheat 
crop in Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 
handle and south plains sections were 
greatly enhanced by the recent snow and 
rains. Benefits were considerably more 
than from the earlier snow in February. 
The last snow was less drifty, and farm- 
ers called it “wetter” than the former. 
In sections of northwestern Oklahoma 
and northwestern Texas it fell five feet 
on a level, and much of the moisture 
went into the ground. Weather bureau 
reports of rains that succeeded the snow 
say they were general over the South- 
west. There hardly can be any doubt 
that wheat has enough moisture to carry 
it through several weeks of dry weather 
and some hot winds. That the plant has 
been greatly benefited is admitted by the 
rather pessimistic state board of agricul- 
ture in Oklahoma. Its latest report says 
that “many fields that looked bad or 
were late in sprouting are beginning to 
turn green.” Especial benefit is credited 
to fields that were plowed early last sum- 
mer and the soil kept in good condition. 

Curcaco, Itt., March 18.—A. J. Sur- 
ratt, Illinois agricultural statistician, 
gives the following semimonthly crop 
report: “First few days of March marked 
by good snows. Precipitation has been 
p An normal during the past two weeks, 
with nearly all sections of the state par- 
ticipating. Beneficial results expected. 
Corn reserves on farms range rather un- 
even, but about average for the state for 
this time of year, and mostly in strong 
hands. Market movement has fallen off, 
due to the recent break in prices, and 
unfavorable roads. Winter wheat re- 
ports indicate spotted damage from 
freezing and thawing. However, the 
heavier wheat belt through the central 
and southern areas has had beneficial 
rains and the majority of the wheat con- 
dition reports continue favorable.” 


Totepo, On1o, March 18.—It is still a 
little early to tell definitely about the 
condition of the growing wheat crop in 
Ohio. In the southern half of the state 
the plant is greening up and appears to 
be in good condition. Farther north, 
many fields are still yellow and haven’t 
changed color since coming out of the 
winter. It may be doubted if much dam- 
age has been done. C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician of the state federal 
crop reporting service, estimates the 
damage in Ohio at 14 per cent, but that 
figure may prove excessive. Two weeks 
ago the damage was estimated at 10 per 
cent. The plant has been exposed nearly 
all winter, and some damage may have 
been done by alternate freezing and 
thawing. Weather this week has been 
variable, with rain and warm weather 
turning to colder, hardly warm enough to 
make the plant turn green and give a 
true indication of its condition. 

Seatriz, Wasu., March 18.—Winter 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest is report- 
ed in good condition, having had ample 
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snow cover. The soil has good moisture 
supplies, the snow having melted gradu- 
ally in most districts, so that the mois- 
ture entered the ground, and conditions 
for spring seeding are excellent. 

Rocuestrer, N. Y., March 18.—Winter 
wheat is deteriorating. The plant did 
not have a very —— start when win- 
ter came. There have been considerable 
periods when there was little snow, and 
for weeks past the ground has been bare. 
With alternate mild weather and sharp 
snaps, conditions are trying. Wheat fields 
look a lifeless brown and, while perhaps 
no very serious damage has been done, 
the general estimate is that the crop is 
not up to average prospect for the time 
of year. The acreage in this locality is 
below average. It is unlikely that much 
spring wheat will be sowed here this year. 
The price of winter wheat does not en- 
courage trying spring varieties, which at 
best are a doubtful experiment that got 
impetus from the abnormal prices during 
the war, 

Omana, Nes., March 18.—Further im- 
provement to winter wheat in eastern 
Nebraska, unchanged conditions in south 
central and southwestern counties, low 
surplus stocks of potatoes and favorable 
prospects for apples are the leading fea- 
tures of the midmonth report of the state 
and federal Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates on conditions in Nebraska. 

-Inpranapous, Inp., March 18.—The 
growing crop of wheat is not looking as 
good as it should be at this time of the 
year. Considerable damage has been 
done by freezing and thawing during the 
winter. Insects also are prevalent in 
many localities. Rye looks considerably 
better than wheat, although it has been 
damaged to some extent. 

Ocpen, Uran., March 18.—Spring 
weather throughout Utah and southern 
Idaho, with rapid melting of snow in all 
the lower valleys, is reported by the 
weather bureau. Ample moisture for the 
starting of crops in most areas of the 
states is reported. Heavy snowfall in 
mountain regions gives assurance of wat- 
er for irrigation. In the Big Wood River 
section of Idaho the total snow depth 
for the winter was 100.1 inches, or a 
water equivalent of 11.94 inches. This 
is more than one year ago. 


BRITISH MARKET ERRATIC 


Practically No Busines’ Being Done—Buyers 
Appear Determined to Work Off 
Present Stocks 


Lonpon, Enc., March 21.—(Special 
Cable)—Practically no business is pass- 
ing, and the market is very erratic. Ca- 
nadian exports are offered around 44s 6d 
@45s 6d ($6.80@7 per bbl), cif. and 
Kansas exports at about 43s 6d ($6.65 
per bbl), without obtaining any response 
from buyers, who seem determined to 
work off old stocks. Some business was 
done last week in Pacific straights around 
40s ($6.10 per bbl), c.i.f., but demand has 
now ceased. Home milled straight run 
is unchanged at 51s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


OPPOSES FARM REPRESENTATIVE 

Wasninoton, D. C., March 18.—Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon, before 
the House committee on banking and 
currency, this week opposed an increase 
in the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make way for the in- 
clusion of a farm representative. The 
secretary said further increase in the 
membership of the board would make it 
unwieldy and inefficient. For the same 
reason he voiced objection to the desig- 
nation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as an ex-officio member of the reserve 
board. 











JoHN MarriInan. 





STOCKS OF WHEAT ON MARCH 1 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 18.—Wheat 
in country mills and elevators on March 
1 is estimated at 72,564,000 bus by the 
Department of Agriculture. This is the 
smallest quantity in the record of re- 
ports made to the department for that 
date during the past 10 years, with the 
exception of March 1, 1918, when the ab- 
normally low stocks of 66,000,000 bus 
followed the small wheat crop of 1917. 

Exports of wheat from the 1921 crop 
have been heavy, and country mills and 
elevators possess only 9 per cent of that 


crop. This is the smallest percentage for 
these stocks in the same month in 10 
years. The highest record is 16 per cent. 
Average wheat stocks in country mills 
and elevators March 1 during the past 
five years were about 91,000,000 bus. 
Stocks this year are 20 per cent less 
than the five-year average. Wheat stocks 
of this class were as much as 155,000,000 
bus in 1916, or 112 per cent more than 
the 1922 figure. JoHN Marrinan. 


GRAIN EXPORT CONTRACT 


California Farm Bureau Exchange Arranges 
to Market Products Abroad Through 
British Company 


San Francisco, Cat., March 18.—The 
California Farm Bureau Exchange, rep- 
resented by Dr. W. H. Walker, has 
signed a contract with George Wills & 
Sons, Ltd., London, Eng., represented by 
Philip S. Hale, to handle California 
grain passing through the exchange for 
consumption in Europe. 

It is estimated that approximately 
300,000 tons of California grain, princi- 
pally barley valued at about $30 per ton, 
will pass into the hands of the London 
firm. 

Mr. Walker states that arrangements 
will be made to finance farmers at the 
time of shipping grain to the exchange, 
in order to enable them to market it at 
the beginning of the crop season, Farm- 
ers exporting grain will receive the Euro- 
pean price, minus cost of delivery 
abroad but plus monetary exchange ad- 
vantages, 











POOR TEAM WORK ON BONUS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—No 
better illustration of poor team work 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Harding administration 
could be mentioned than what happened 
on the bonus in the ways and means 
committee this week. At the request of 
the committee, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, Comptroiler of the Currency 
Crissinger and Governor Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, testified. All 
three of these financial executives of the 
government opposed the present bonus 
measure, 

Immediately thereafter the ways and 
means committee by a vote of 19 to 5 


favorably reported out the bill which the 


Treasury officials had declared, if adopt- 
ed, woah disarrange the entire financial 
programme of the administration. Two 
Republicans and three Democrats voted 
in the negative. 

JoHn Marrinan, 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Cuicaco, Ixtt., March 18.—The United 
States quartermaster’s department, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, is askin 
for bids for furnishing 399,938 Ibs har 
wheat flour to Fort Sam Houston, Tex- 
as, and 200,018 lbs to Washington G, I. 
Depot, D. C. Bids will be opened at 11 
a.m., April 7, Delivery, in single cot- 
ton 98’s, is to be completed by April 20. 
Prices are to be submitted per unit of 
1 lb, and not per barrel or sack. 
V. P. WittraMs. 





$1,500,000 FOR SEED LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
Senate and House conferees on the seed 
loan bill which would extend loans to 
farmers in drouth sections have com- 
promised on $1,500,000 as the total to be 
devoted to this purpose the next year. 
The Senate had fixed the loan at $5,000,- 
000, and the House had voted $1,000,000. 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





WHEAT CORNER COST $3,250,000 

Joseph Leiter, former Chicago wheat 
king, is quoted in newspaper dispatches 
from New York as testifying in the state 
supreme court there to the effect that the 
failure of his attempt to corner the mar- 
ket in 1897 cost him $3,250,000. The 
testimony was said to have been given in 
suits for $673,400 brought against him 
by Alfred and Joseph Hoadley, his for- 
mer associates in other business deals. 





WOULD EXTEND WAR CORPORATION 
Wasuineoton, D. C., March 18.—Sena- 
tor Robinson, of Arkansas, has intro- 
duced a bill which would extend the 
authority and life of the War Finance 
Corporation until July 1, 1923. 


- JoHN MapgRinan, 


March 22, 1922 


GRAIN GROWERS’ MEETING 


First Annual Gathering of Farmers’ Corpora- 
tion Held in Chicago—President Gustaf- 
son States Critical Aspect of Convention 


Cuicaco, Iuu., March 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—The first annual meeting of 
delegates and directors of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., opened to- 
day at the offices of the organization 
here, in the Mallers Building. President 
C. H. Gustafson, in his address of wel- 
come, briefly reviewed the life of the 
corporation, and stated that in his opin- 
ion what was done at the present meet- 
ing would either make or break the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers. He said that, 
though the co-operation of other farm- 
ers’ marketing associations was desired, 
it was first necessary for this organiza- 
tion to settle problems peculiar to itself. 
He said in part: 

“The job laid out before us is a big 
one. Comparatively few of our mem- 
bers realize the great difficulties of 
changing the present system of grain 
marketing. Farmers are naturally in- 
clined to be skeptical, and there are per- 
fectly good reasons why they should be. 
This condition is not helped by the mis- 
information and poison which is being 
spread constantly by the opposition.” 

Mr. Gustafson also mentioned that, 
though there had been some criticism 
concerning the slowness with which the 
organization was moving, it was best not 
to sacrifice soundness of decision for 
mere speed. In this connection he added 
that it was hoped that the corporation 
would very soon be ready to receive 
grain from members. He urged economy 
of administration and efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

The credentials committee reported a 
membership of 41,790 up to Jan. 19, but 
that to date this number had been aug- 
mented to over 52,000. 

The auditor’s report stated that the 
financial condition of the organization 
was improving. During the first two 
months of this year the income exceeded 
expenditures by $28,000. At the close of 
1921 expenditures were $137,245 over the 
income. 

Most of the day was given over to the 
reading of reports of standing commit- 
tees. The meeting will continue this eve- 
ning and all day tomorrow. 


V. P. WiruraMs. 








PACIFIC OCEAN RATE REDUCTIONS 

Seatrie, Wasu., March 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Pacific and Atlantic in- 
tercoastal steamship conferences have 
granted a reduction from 55c to 35c per 
100 Ibs on flour from the Pacific Coast to 
Newport News and north Atlantic ports, 
effective only to May 15, and for ship- 
ments of 750 tons by one ship to one 
buyer. 

These restrictions make the rate ab- 
solutely unworkable, as the period is too 
short to permit introductory work, and 
buyers cannot be interested in shipments 
of such volume. Efforts are being made 
to induce the intercoastal lines to extend 
the period of the new rates and accept 
small parcel shipments. 

A transpacific freight war is on, and 
rates are wide open. Flour freight to 
the Orient has been reduced from $6 to $5. 


W. C. Tirrany. 





INDIA’S 1921-22 RICE CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Final 
reports on the 1921-22 rice crop of India, 
issued by the government of India, show 
that the total production was 32,994,000 
tons, an increase of 19 per cent over last 
year, according to a cabled report to the 
Department of Commerce from Calcutta. 


JoHn Marrinan. 





TWO CARS OF FLOUR FOR RUSSIA 

Evansvit1e, Inp., March 16.—Two car- 
loads of flour, amounting to 100,000 Ibs, 
will be shipped to Russia in connection 
with a drive that has been conducted in 
Evansville to aid the starving Russians 
in the Volga valley and the Ukraine. 
Solicitation has been by letter, and the 
response has been very generous. By 
agreement with headquarters the com- 
mittee decided to spend all of the money 
contributed here in the purchase of food- 
stuffs in Evansville. The goal set is 
$5,000, and it is expected this will be 


reached. 
W. W. Ross. 
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Flour buying was more general last 
week than for some time. All manner of 
buyers were in the market,—bakers, job- 
bers, brokers and the smaller distributors. 
All bought moderately, but the aggregate 
bookings were the largest in many weeks. 
Buying was not confined to prompt 
shipment, either. A good many orders 
were placed for 30- to 60-day shipment. 
Another satisfactory feature is that 
shipping directions are coming in a little 
more freely. 

The “fly in the ointment” is the matter 
of prices. Bookings generally are on a 
basis that does not represent any margin 
of profit to the miller. One local miller 


‘states that he has wheat bought and 


hedged on a level that is at least 5c bu 
under the present market, but that he 
cannot interest buyers in flour even at 
this reduction. Competition is. as keen 
now as at any time on the a. 

Relief agencies were in the market 
again last week, and bought round lots 
of clears and straights for export. It is 
estimated that bookings by Minneapolis 
mills ran well over 100,000 bbls. In con- 
sequence, there are no surplus offerings 
on the market of either first or second 
clear. Domestic inquiry for first clear is 
more than sufficient to take care of any 
offered, and prices on this grade are 
strong. Second clear prices, as a result 
of last week’s buying, have firmed a little. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.85 
@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.50@8.20, 
second patent $7.25@7.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.10, first clear $5.50 
@6, second clear $3.75@3.95, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Buying of durum products, although 
on a small lot basis, was much improved 
the past week, and sales averaged better 
than for some time. A few mills sold 
more than they made, on several days. 
The trade as a whole, however, is still 
buying only sufficient to cover current 
needs, and few of them have confidence 
enough in present market values to con- 
tract for supplies for more than 30 days 
ahead. Shipping directions, also came in 
better this week, and as a result mills 
are operating somewhat heavier. Ex- 
port business continues extremely quiet, 
and few inquiries are being received 
from abroad. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.80@ 
6.85, jute, No. 3 semolina $6.45, durum 
flour $5.50@5.85, and clear $4.20@4.25. 


MILLFEED 

With the reduction in bran prices 
noted a week ago, demand picked up and 
the market on this grade has been firmer, 
although prices have not as yet ad- 
vanced above the $24 level. Jobbers state 
that there is enough demand on this 
basis to absorb all offerings. 

Standard middlings are still fairly 
firm on:the basis of $26@26.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis, Mills are away behind on de- 
liveries on this grade, and jobbers are 
boning difficulty in keeping buyers paci- 

ed. 


The heavier grades are showing a little 
more strength, particularly red dog. 
Jobbers are still quoting flour middlings 
at around $28@28/50, Minneapolis, and 
red dog anywhere from $33 to $36, ac- 
cording to quality. The more nationally 
known brands of red dog are firm at the 
maximum quotation. 

Mills quote bran at $24.50@26 ton, 
standard middlings $26@27, flour mid- 
dlings $29@31.50, red dog $34@35, rye 
middlings $22@25, in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation March 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. . 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, B and G mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Pour Pet. of 

output activity 
SE GEE avecccatveviees 252,345 46 
BOGE WOE sc ceccevevscces 232,515 42 
(. 2 Ree rr ee 276,965 61 
Two years ago .......-+... 223,805 41 
Three years ago .......... 294,440 56 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

SUE 6.060% 57 362,190 177,970 49 

| pe 57 362,190 158,680 44 

1931f...... 61 401,190 202,925 51 

1920f...... 61 401,190 172,345 43 

*Week ending March 18. tWeek ending 
March 11 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
18, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,485 1,661 1,550 1,889 
Duluth ....0.+- 999 184 76 21 
Totals .....6 2,484 1,845 1,626 1,910 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to March 18, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 71,751 76,208 80,239 83,601 
Duluth ....... 36,119 33,036 10,576 87,523 
Totals ...... 107,870 109,244 90,815 171,124 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 18, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 7,046 6,087 8,680 22,909 
Duluth ........ 3,679 1,800 1,511 25,453 
Totals ....... 10,725 7,887 10,191 48,362 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market, after a steady up- 
ward trend last week, met with setbacks 
this week. Prices, however, did not lose 
all of the gain, and for the week are 
554@6%5%c higher on cash, 354c on May 
and 11%4,c on July. The market broke 
3\4%4c today, due mainly to weak south- 
western cash markets, favorable crop re- 
ports from that territory and weaker 
foreign cables. 

The local cash market was much strong- 
er last week, and premiums advanced 4 
@5c. Choice grades were up 1@2c, but 
medium and low grades advanced most. 
Local mills were after wheat, due to bet- 
ter flour sales, and most of last week re- 
ceipts were barely enough to cover local 
requirements, so that only part of the 
outside orders were taken care of. To- 
day cash wheat opened up stronger, but 
after the choicest offerings had been se- 
lected buying fell off, and low grades 
were easier. No. 1 dark sold at 10@24c 


over May. . 
Durum wheat was in fair demand, with 
mills especially interested in choice 


grades, offerings of which were limited. 
No. 1 amber was quoted at 5@15c over 
May; No. 1 mixed, 5c under to 12c over. 

Winter wheat was quiet most of the 
week, although on a few days demand 
showed some improvement. Montana 


was quoted at 7@1lc over May; Kansas, 
4c under to 8c over; Nebraska, 4@8c 
under. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal for prompt shipment 
is in very limited supply. Mills are out 
of the market, and are only offering for 
April-May delivery. Jobbers report a 
brisk demand for near-by delivery, and 
are holding prices at $53@54 ton. Some 
interest is being shown for April-May, 
and gmills have sold fair quantities for 
this delivery to big users of oil meal. 
Mixers in. particular are buying ahead, 
realizing the strong position of flaxseed. 
Receipts of seed in this market are nomi- 
nal, and mills report they will either 
close down or run at even greater re- 
duced capacity. ‘They are quoting meal 
for April-May shipment at $52 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Export business in cake is quiet. Mills 
are receiving bids right along, but they 
are far too low to permit of business. 
According to reports, spot cake is being 
quoted at £15 10s in England, but bids 
being received for May-June delivery are 
running around £12 10s, and mills do 
not care to accept bids on this basis, with 
only a limited supply of flaxseed avail- 
able. 

COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Coarse grain prices were strong, com- 
pared with the futures, and all showed a 
gain for the week. Buying was active 
and demand general. Cash corn offer- 
ings were moderate, and on .a few days 
not sufficient to take care of the demand. 
Buying was brisk and general. Choice 
dry grades, especially, were wanted. 
Closing prices, March 20: No. 3 yellow, 
521,@53c bu; No. 3 mixed, 51@51,c¢. 

Oat prices gained on the futures last 
week, and buyers paid firm premiums for 
the moderate offerings. Elevators, ce- 
real buyers and shippers were good buy- 
ers. No. 3 white closed at 3354@34\%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 324,@33%c. 

Rye was firm, and the heavier offer- 
ings met with ready demand. Mills were 
after choice grades, and shippers were 
also in the market. 
@98%5%c bu. 

Barley was easier, and demand not so 
active the first part of the week, but 
since Friday, buying was much better 
and prices were stronger. Choice grades 
were in limited supply and in brisk de- 
mand. Closing range, 50@62c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.371,; 
three-day, $4.371, ; 60-day, $4.3414. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.65. 

POWELL MILLING COMPANY 

The Powell Milling Co., of which Lee 
M. Powell, formerly of Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, is the head, has taken over 
the plant of the John P. Dousman Mill- 
ing Co., De Pere, Wis. The mill, which 
has been overhauled, was started operat- 
ing again this week, making both wheat 
and rye flour. 

Mr. Powell plans also to install equip- 
ment to make a complete line of poultry, 
dairy and stock feeds, and expects to be 
manufacturing these commodities at an 
early date. 

Associated with Mr. Powell is C. P. 
Stein, who was also formerly with Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., and later with 
the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. 


NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
Harry Howland, Fargo, N. D., presi- 
dent of the Midwest Bakers’ Association, 
has called a meeting of the bakers in 
North Dakota, to be held in the Com- 
mercial Club rooms, Fargo, on March 28. 
This will not be an association meeting, 
but a get together of the bakers of that 
state. The meeting will be informal, and 
there will be discussions of net weight 
prices and other subjects of vital inter- 
est to the bakers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1 ton lower for the week. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. basketball 
team won the Minneapolis city champion- 
ship last week. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left Sunday for 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Otis Durbin, head of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, is in Minneap- 
olis this week, calling on mill connections. 


No. 2 closed at 97% . 
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Thomas L. Clark, the veteran Minne- 
apolis miller, left late in the week for 
Floric ., where he expects to remain for 
some time. 

The Wernig Baking Co.’s plant in 
Minneapolis was burglarized Sunday, 
and approximately $5,000 in cash and 
checks stolen. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is visiting his 
Minneapolis office this week. He has just 
returned from Cuba. 

Julius A. Rieck, secretary-treasurer of 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., has 
recently been in a hospital at Rochester, 
Minn., for an operation. 

William H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
left Saturday for Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
to recuperate from an attack of influenza. 

At the recent stockholders’ meeting of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager, was elected a director of the com- 
pany. 

C. E. Roseth, formerly with the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., but who has 
been on the Pacific Coast all winter, ex- 
pects to arrive home in Minneapolis this 
week, 

Mills are catching up on deliveries of 
rye middlings, and this commodity is 
again being offered on the basis of $24 
@25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

All business on the floor of the Min- . 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce ceased 
for one minute at 11 o’clock today, in 
honor of the memory of the late C. M. 
Loring. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., who has been confined to his 
home for several weeks, was at his office 
on Monday for a short time. 

Edwin T. Douglass, former general 
manager of the Western Transit Co., but 
now manager of the Concrete-Central 
elevators, at Buffalo, N. Y., is in Minne- 
apolis this week, visiting old trade ac- 
quaintances. 

Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, has announced that 
Grand Forks, N. D., will be the head- 
quarters for distribution of seed grain 
loans for which Congress recently ap- 
propriated $1,500,000. 

F, E. Adair, formerly of Albert Lea, 
Minn., and Le Mars, Iowa, is now su- 
perintendent for the Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co. at Sioux City, Iowa, succeed- 
ing John Robinson, who expects to leave 
shortly for a trip to his old home in 
Scotland. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System is 
notifying the trade of the restoration of 
lake and rail rates. Rates from New 
York and New England become effective 
March 20, and eastbound rates on April 
1. Traffic will be handled via Milwaukee, 
the same as last year. 


J. H.. Bursk, a principal in the flour 
brokerage concern in Philadelphia which 
handles the Commander Mill Co. account, 
was in Minneapolis during the week, vis- 
iting the mill office. Roy P. Purchase, 
who is also identified with the same bro- 
kerage concern, is also here on a visit. 


W. M. Atkinson, president of the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, who is 
at present in southern France, has, 
through his attorney, brought suit against 
J. K. Gilmore, of Minneapolis, for $46,- 
000 damages. Mr. Atkinson was very 
seriously injured some months ago when 
he was run down by an automobile driv- 
en by Mr. Gilmore. 


The Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co., 
which recently increased its capital stock 
to $150,000, is remodeling and enlarging 
its mill so as to bring the capacity up to 
600 bbls daily. S. Knapp is president, 
and J. H. Starkey secretary. This is 
one of the oldest companies in southern 
Minnesota, having been in business up- 
wards of 50 years. 


Based on the close today (March 21), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 
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Business was again featured by small 
lot buying, and the tone of the flour mar- 
ket was even more conservative than last 
week. The aggregate volume of domes- 
tic business was probably not much 
changed, but export sales were small and 
inconsequential. Clears and low grade 
flour could have been sold had they been 
available, but it was not possible to work 
the better grades to foreigners at cur- 
rent prices. 

Practically the same conditions influ- 
enced the market as in the past few 
weeks. A lack of stability in prices 
caused buyers to avoid placing any but 
small orders. Jobbers were the better 
buyers, but demand was scattered. Sev- 
eral mills reported a slight increase in 
business when the wheat market broke 
early in the week, but the advance which 
immediately followed carried flour prices 
15@25c higher than a week ago, and the 
fluctuation was not conducive to buying. 

Output of Kansas City mills was slight- 
ly smaller than last week, but 25 per 
cent larger than a year ago. The de- 
crease in production from last week was 
due mainly to the fact that one mill was 
closed down half the week by an acci- 
dent. A number are running full ca- 
pacity, and can continue to do so for 
from three to six weeks. Shipping direc- 
tions were especially good this week. 

Cash wheat was in good demand here 
all week, and prices are 2@3c higher. 
Strong milling samples were in excellent 
request, and a deficiency of supplies 
caused mill buyers to compete more 
keenly with elevator concerns for me- 
dium to common quality offerings. Mills 
also showed more interest in slightly heat 
damaged off grades, and their discounts 
from sound grain were somewhat small- 
er. The increased milling interest in in- 
termediate grades of wheat was reflected 
in the premiums on that class. No. 2 
dark hard sold at 27%%c over May, late 
in the week. Premiums for all grades 
were firm. 

Receipts were the smallest of the sea- 
son so far, only 547 cars arriving, com- 
pared with 805 last week and 752 a year 
ago. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.20@7.90; 95 per cent, $6.80@ 
7.40; straight, $6.70@7.05; first clear, 
$5.25@5.75; second clear, $4@4.75; low 
grade, $3@3.50. 

MILLFEED 

Trade lacked the zest of former weeks, 
and prices of bran and brown shorts 
dropped $1. Gray shorts, which had ad- 
vanced rapidly with the keen demand of 
a week ago, dropped $2. Supplies are 
generally sold through April, and the re- 
duced demand is attributed to expecta- 
tions of a decline in the late spring. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, $26@ 
26.50; gray shorts, $27@27.50. 


LULL IN EXPORT DEMAND TEMPORARY 

Export shipments of flour from Kan- 
sas City and the Southwest have fallen 
off considerably since March 1, accord- 
ing to export traffic agents here. That 
the reduced sales to foreign countries 
are simply a result of an unstable mar- 
ket here, and are only temporary, is the 
opinion held by most of them. 

“As much flour is being shipped as 
ever on the present kind o Pee sy R. 
W. Lightburne, Jr., said. “The total vol- 
ume of exports since wheat started to 
react from its rapid advance has been 
greatly reduced, but since the prices have 
started up again, with some signs of 


regularity in the market, inquiries for 


bookings and rates are increasing. A 
steady market for a few days would re- 
vive exports. I do not believe that for- 
eign buyers are out of the market be- 
cause they do not need flour.” 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Piour Pet. of 

. output activity 
ee Te 97,987 85 
a ree 102,101 88 
TORP GHD cccconccisoccese 67,300 60 
TWO FOOTE OHO ccccccvcess 51,700 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 77 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
DRI WOON oc ccces 470,410 294,066 62 
Last week ....... 474,810 311,296 65 
TOOP BHO .ccrcscs 428,670 232,123 54 
Two years ago... 433,770 219,996 50 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,725 bbls this week, 18,194 last 
week, 17,536 a year ago and 6,788 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 18 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
63c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5314c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New.Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 641,c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6214¢, via New 
York 66c. 

* NOTES 


J. V. Lane, associated with F. H. Price 
& Co. New York, spent part of the 
week in the Southwest. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, visited the 
trade in Kansas City this week. 

Gordon B. Wood, Iowa salesman for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., was at 
the home office here this week. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
spent part of the week in Chicago. 

Frank C. Blodgett, manager Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., Kansas City, has been 
elected to membership in the Tocal Board 
of Trade. 

Professor L. A. Fitz, head of the mill- 
ing department at the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, was in Kansas City 
part of the me 

J. L. Schofield, branch manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., at Memphis, 
Tenn., visited the home office of his com- 
pany here this week. Trade is especially 
slow in the South, he said. 

J. J. Knight, of the Equity Union 
Grain Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on a transfer from L. B. McBride, sec- 
ond vice president of the company, who 
has resigned. ; 


Estimates as of March 1 show only ' 


18,017 bus wheat still in producers’ hands 
in Kansas, according to Edward C. Pax- 
ton, state statistician for the Bureau of 
Markets. This compares with 42,923,000 
bus a year ago. 

The Kemper Grain Co.’s affairs are 
working out favorably under the receiv- 
ership, according to W. A. Hinchman, 


president of the company, and also re- 
ceiver, who said that the first dividend 
to creditors would be paid soon. 4 

Four cars of No. 3 hard wheat sold to 
a Kansas City mill this week at $1.43 bu, 
or 24c over May at the time of the sale. 
This premium was said to have been the 
largest of the crop, but the wheat was 
choice and, except for color, should have 
graded dark hard. 

W. B. Emery, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will represent the Maney a Co., 
Omaha, Neb., as a salesman in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. Mr. Emery, who 
spent this week in Kansas City and 
Omaha, will make his headquarters in 
Grand Rapids temporarily. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., has returned to 
Kansas City from an eastern trip. He 
arrived home just in time to see the 
Midland mill start operating again after 
the a ne of Wednesday. e plant 
started running again Saturday morning. 

R. W. Sampson, formerly with the F. 
B. Clay Grain Co., has made a connec- 
tion with the W. H. Marshall Commis- 
sion Co., and will handle all grains and 
millfeed for that house. A membership 
in the Board of Trade will probably be 
secured for Mr. Sampson. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, was here early in the week attend- 
ing a conference with his company’s 
salesmen. Present at the conference 
were H. D. Lavery, Illinois representa- 
tive; Scott McKenzie, Missouri represen- 
tative; M. E. Murphy, representative in 
southwestern Missouri and southeastern 
Kansas. 

National banks in Kansas City gained 
$15,000,000 in deposits in the interval be- 
tween Dec. 31 and March 10, and at the 
same time reduced their loans $7,000,000 
and. added $7,000,000 to their cash re- 
sources. The record signifies that the 
period of tight money has passed, so far 
as borrowers with good credit are con- 
cerned. Deposits are $9,000,000 larger, 
and loans $8,500,000 smaller, than a year 
ago. 

A state agricultural council was or- 
ganized at Jefferson City, Mo., this week 
by representatives from 10 large farm- 
ers’ organizations. Its principal object 
is to weld together all the agricultural 
organizations in the state, and if it ac- 
complishes what it has started out to do, 
it will probably be*the most powerful 
agricultural combine in Missouri.- A 
constitution was adopted, and Dr. A. W. 
Nelson, of Bunceton, was elected chair- 
man. 

It was said this week that a member- 
ship on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
sold for $11,500, an advance of $3,000 
over the last previous sale, made about 
a month ago. Demand for membership 
has been active recently, due mainly to 
improved crop prospects in the South- 
west. One milling company which has 
recently entered this territory is known 
to be in the market for two certificates, 
and there are at least six other concerns 
desiring membership. 

A representative of one of the large 
elevator companies in Kansas City said 
this week that he believed 75 per cent 
of the wheat in local elevators was de- 
liverable on contracts, but he was con- 
servative in estimating the extent of ten- 
ders to be made in May. “Minneapolis 
has only 7,000,000 bus,” he said, “and that 
is a small stock for that great milling 
center. There may be large shipments 
from here to Minneapolis, to other mill- 
ing centers, and to the Gulf in the next 
six weeks. Besides, our local mills must 
run, and receipts have fallen off sharply.” 


Ernest Reiner, now associated with the 
management of the Portland (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co. under the Gray-Ros- 
enbaum control of that company’s prop- 
erties, formerly was for a number of 
years connected with the Terminal Ele- 
vators, associated with the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., at Kansas City. For a time 
Mr. Reiner was manager of the com- 
pany’s business at Fort Worth, Texas. 
All of his early training was, however, 


in milling as an employee of a large - 


continental milling concern operating 
mills in Germany, ) Even and northern 
France. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, visited 
the Southwest this week for the first 
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time in six months. He was astounded, 
he said, at the change for the better, 
which was so extensive as to be almost 
radical. Mr. Meyer said that, in states 
contiguous to Kansas City, $56,000,000 
had been loaned by the government to 
stop financial pressure that was creating 
a glutted market and farm losses. As a 
result, selling pressure in the Southwest 
was ended, he said, and there has been 
a consequent rise in the prices of farm 
products. 

That the Rock Island had purchased 
the Wichita & Northwestern Railroad, 
extending from Pratt through Larned to 
Vaughn and Kinsley, Kansas, was ru- 
mored this week, although railroad of- 
ficials refused to comment on the report. 
Possibilities of saving a considerable dis- 
tance to Gulf ports are seen in the sale. 
It is also said that the Santa Fe will 
extend the Dodge City & Cimarron Val- 
ley line through to connect with the main 
line at Raton, N. M. The new Santa Fe 
branch would open to cultivation thou- 
sands of acres of land, as there is no 
road through that section of Kansas. 





SALINA 


There has been no improvement in 
flour business this week, and some report 
it as the worst period of business on 
the crop. There were several small sales, 
and some domestic interest, but offers 
were much below cost basis. Demand 
for clear and low grades is not good, be- 
cause of the price and lack of future 
buying. There is very little doing in for- 
eign business, and not many inquiries. 
Mills are still working from two thirds 
to full capacity, and hope to coatinue 
to do so. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.10@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.70@7.10; 100 per cent, $6.60@7. 

Demand for millfeed has dropped off, 
but the output is absorbed by what few 
orders come in. Bran is quoted at $1.271, 
per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.3214, brown 
shorts $1.37, gray shorts $1.42¥,, white 
shorts $1.5714, in mixed car lots. 

— for Salina mills, representing 


a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
- This week .......sceeeeens 36,068 79 
Least Week ......ccccccsees 41,762 90 
WO GD ioc cscctivcievnse 24,108 52 


The wheat market has been dull, as 
the wires have been down and the roads 
such that the farmers could not do any 
hauling. The price paid at country sta- 
tions has been $1.20@1.27 bu. 


NOTES 


Stockholders of the Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Co., Assaria, Kansas, have vot- 
ed to begin at once the erection of a 
20,000-bu elevator to replace the one re- 
cently burned. 

H. E. Brooks, for 16 years with the 
Western Star Milling Co., has resigned 
both as vice president and general man- 
ager, effective as soon as his successor is 
elected. He was one of the company’s 
veteran employees and officials. Beyond 
taking a much needed rest, Mr. Brooks 
has made no plans for the future. He 
will continue to make this city his home. 

George Noel, of the Hays Grain Co., 
is in Wichita this week on business. 

C. M. Todd, treasurer of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., is in Kansas City 
on business for the mill. 


W. C. Kreger, formerly sales manager 
for the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
is now general manager of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


WICHITA 


A canvass of local and upstate mills and 
those in Oklahoma failed to locate much 
business done in flour this week. It was 
hinted in some quarters that sales made 
on the break in wheat prices at the be- 
ginning of the week were large, but con- 

rmation was lacking. 

The western and southern short pat- 
ent trade booked freely the first of the 
month, with some inclined to anticipate 
their needs until July. The late im- 
provement in growing crop conditions 
caused an entire reversal of sentiment 
with this trade, and a daily need buyin 
policy was adopted, with a few scattere 
reports of resellers of late bookings. 

The baking trade is stubbornly hold- 
ing off for concessions in price, but a 
few large bookings were confirmed both 
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here and upstate, with large Atlantic sea- 
board markets. 

There was much less urgency in de- 
mand for clears for export, the recent 
acute demand for this grade seemingly 
being satisfied. Mills generally are run- 
ning about 70 per cent of aoeey- 

The keen demand for feed that has 
been enjoyed recently was less active, 
the sharp slump in coarse grain prices 
and greatly improved pasturage condi- 
tions being given as the cause. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.60@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.10@7.50; 
fancy clear, $5.50@6; clear, $5@5.20; 
bran, $25 ton; shorts, $29. 

Cash wheat conditions are very unset- 
tled, and hard to follow. Receipts dwin- 
dled to near nothing, on account of de- 
moralized train service and bottomless 
country roads, following recent heavy 
snows and rains. Interruption of all wire 
service west and south made business 
difficult, and in many large sections im- 
possible. 

Fresh arrivals from the country being 
small, stocks in store were’ sought by 
buyers, and some round lots that had 
been carried for a long time were cleaned 
up. Local and upstate mills were good 
buyers, with some eastern mills taking 
few round lots out of store. There was 
not so much quibbling regarding quality, 
and a d clean-up of recent accumu- 
lations was effected. 


NOTES 


O. F. Olson, manager of the export 
and eastern seaboard department of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is touring the West 
Indies, and will probably visit South 
America, 


William G. Dilts, president of Dilts & 
Morgan, Kansas City, A. W. Mansfield, 
of Thomson-McKinnon, Chicago, and 
Daniel McKinnon, of Thomson-McKin- 
non, Minneapolis, were here this week. 


The Wichita Board of Trade has ar- 
ranged for receiving wireless telephone 
market quotations from Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and other points. 
Sending equipment that will be capable 
of handling either telephone or telegraph 
news, with a radius of about 1,500 miles, 
is being installed. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Melvin Lowry 
announce the marriage of Mrs. Lowry’s 
sister, Miss Nettie Mae Kinney, to Dr. 
Hernan de Bachelle Seebold, on Wednes- 
day, March 15, at Wichita. Mrs. See- 
bold is vice president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. and daughter of the late 
W. H. Kinney, prominent in business 
circles of Wichita and Hutchinson. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices locally dropped 40c from 
a new high point within 10 days recently. 


Soft wheat flour went as high as $8.10.. 


Last quotations show $7.70 prevailing. 
The price of hard wheat grade is $7.50. 
Buying is on a gradual upgrade, accord- 
ing to a majority of millers, and some- 
thing near a satisfactory business within 
a few weeks is prophesied. While deal- 
ers report a downward tendency in feeds, 
local millers report prices slightly up. 
Mill-run brings $1.50 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$1.50; chops 40c and meal 45c, in 25-lb 
bags. Mixed cars are moving with some 
readiness and straight cars are bringing, 
and have brought for some weeks, 15@ 
25c premium. Feed dealers report an in- 
creasing demand from Texas, and vir- 
tually none from southeastern states. 
The latter section is said to be supplied 
from points that have advantage of river 
rates, 


NONUNIFORMITY OF GRADING 


In his call for the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, Secretary C. F. Prouty 
says that the most important subject for 
discussion will be the nonuniformity of 
grain grading. He claims that no results 
of the March 1 conference in Oklahoma 
City are visible, and that it may be nec- 
essary for grain dealers of the Southwest 
to ask Congress for relief. The grain 
dealers’ meeting will be held at the Skir- 
vin Hotel on May 11-12. 

The perplexity. of millers over the 
grading problem is illustrated by an ex- 
one of a local grain dealer. He 

ought a car of wheat in northern Texas 
that was graded No. 5, and offered it to 
a mill in that state. This mill called the 
grain musty, and rejected it. Another 
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mill in the same vicinity made a similar 
report. The car was iis shipped to a 
mill at another Texas point, the inspector 
gave it a No. 3 grade, and a mill there 
found it acceptable. The dealer was 
paid 5c per bu more than he had asked 
originally. The grade figures were re- 
versed on a shipment made just pre- 
viously. 
NOTES 

The plant of the Sulphur (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. was destroyed by a tornado that 
recently swept through that town. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., of oklahoma City, is 
among the incorporators-of the Non Cor- 
rosive Metal Co. The new concern has a 
capital stock of $200,000, and is to in- 
stall a manufacturing plant in Oklahoma 
City. 

Millers are paying premiums for good 
Oklahoma wheat, thereby making the 
price more profitable than if the grain 
were sold for export. The export move- 
ment, therefore, is very light. The local 
movement also is light, due to virtually 
all wheat being out of the hands of farm- 
ers and to bad roads consequent upon 
recent rains and snows. 

The Oklahoma board of agriculture esti- 
mates that on March 1 6,152,000 bus, or 
13 per cent, of the 1921 wheat crop in 
Oklahoma was yet in the hands of grow- 
ers. This compares with 12,438,000 bus, 
or 23 per cent, in 1920, and 9,908,000 
bus, or 15 per cent, in 1919. The 10-year 
average for that date is 10 per cent. 
Sixty-five per cent of the 1921 crop of 
wheat has been shipped out of the coun- 
try in which it was produced, the board 
says, compared with 70 per cent in 1920. 
The 10-year average on that point for 
March 1 is 85 per cent. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., March 18.—There has 
been only moderate activity in flour 
trade circles this week. Millers say that 
not much new business has developed, al- 
though they are still running their plants 
on full time. Feed has continued in ex- 
cellent demand. There has been a fairly 
liberal movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket, and millers have had no difficulty in 
getting all the good milling wheat they 
needed. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

ee Me og vcs coc ced enews 20,991 *111 

BE GIG cc nccccescvsions 19,490 107 

i. |) . PUP ULE RE RT CRETE 12,900 63 

BWOS DOSE OOO cccccvecovces 6,773 24 
*Both mills running Sunday. 


* #* 


The Omaha Grain Exchange gave a 
concert by wireless telephone, the eve- 
ning of March 21, and it was heard and 
enjoyed as far away as Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Many letters have been received 
by the exchange from people who have 
wireless receivers in their homes or in 
their places of business who heard it 
distinctly. In some instances those liv- 
ing long distances from Omaha danced 
to the wirelessed music. 

Leicu Lesute. 





BRITISH FREIGHT RATE PROBLEM 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Brit- 
ish manufacturers are finding the same 
difficulty in continuing high freight rates 
that has been the subject of so much 
agitation in this country, according to 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 

“The Federation of British Industries 
quotes instances of remunerative con- 
tracts that have been lost to continental 
competitors,” a recent report to the de- 
partment says, “because the British rates 
to ports were out of line. The response 
of the railways has been to make weekly 
concessions of one kind and another 
toward the restoration of the facilities 
of pre-war days. 

“Passengers and shippers feel that 
these concessions do not go to the root 
of the matter, as they have largely to do 
with excursion and week end rates, con- 
vention and combined rail and boat rates, 
reductions in demurrage or warehouse 
charges, whereas broad reductions in 
freight rates for all kinds of goods are 
desired.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 
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This week has been unusual in that all 
lines of the flour trade report business 
somewhat slower. Some brokers and 
jobbers have found the purchasing fair 
and some have found it fair to middling, 
but none have experienced what could be 
called good trading. Though nominal 
quotations would not indicate it, north- 
western mills have been underselling the 
Southwest for the first time on this crop. 
Prices paid for red winter wheat in the 
two markets have been almost identical, 
and this has enabled the mills of the 
Northwest to sell to good advantage in 
this market. In some instances spring 
standard patents have been sold as low 
as $6.50@6.70 bbl. 

Soft winter grades have been slow of 
sale lately and, as concerns price, Michi- 
gan flour is getting the preference. IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri are out of 
line, and in some cases flour from the 
latter states is quoted almost $1 higher 
than the Michigan products. 

Stocks are low all around, and very 
small quantities of all grades are being 
sold. It doesn’t seem to be a question 
of waiting for the right price; buyers are 
almost equally indifferent on a declining 
or an advancing market. Prices this 
week have been quite steady until yves- 
terday, when they advanced about lic, 
following the rise in wheat values. 

One of the city mills continues to run 
full time, and at present most of its 
output is being consumed locally. The 
rye flour output here was curtailed about 
500 bbls this week, and the total amount- 
ed to 3,000 bbls. Trade is compara- 
tively quiet for this product. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring standard patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.10@7.60, 
first clear $5@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.40, straight $6.40@6.90, 
first clear $5@5.75; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.75, straight $6@6.30, first 
clear $4.70@5. 

Some brokers and jobbers report that 
first and second clears are again more 
plentiful, as concerns some mills, but 
that prices are holding steady. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market is dull, and dealers 
find it difficult to dispose of much of 
their offerings. Every one seems to be 
bearish and, with the approach of spring, 
buyers are not in any hurry to replenish 
their supplies. 

Bran brings $26.50@27.25 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Standard middlings are worth 
$28@29, flour middlings $30@31, and red 
dog $33@35. 

emolina is in poor request, and what 
buying there is comes as a result of low 
stocks. No. 2 is quoted at $6.75, bulk, 
Chicago, and No. 3 at 25c less. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 30,000 5 
Last week ........ 40,000 30,000 75 
VOGQPr QBO ccccscces 26,700 19,500 74 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,500 88 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values followed a V-shaped 
course this week. Liquidation was much 
in evidence the first few days, but short 
covering and the overthrowing of bear- 
ish sentiment brought ‘about a rally the 
latter half of the period, and gains of 
2@4c were registered for the week. May 


closed today at $1.3914, July at $1.21, 
and September at $1.1314. 

Though the new strength is attributed 
in good part to local buying and cover- 
ing, reports of export business, especially 
for new crop wheat, are considered to 
have been at least one factor in bringing 
about the advance. Speculative interest 
had fallen off, but the last day or two 
has seen a revival of it to some degree. 

Germany has been in the market for 
new crop wheat, and is said to have 
bought heavily, though quantities are not 
ascertainable. Belgium was after wheat 
for the first time in months, and is re- 
ported to have purchased 160,000 bus 
Manitobas. Hard winter grades were 
sold at the Gulf in some quantity, Japan 
was after both Pacific Coast and Gulf 
wheat, and Manitobas were exported in 
great volume. 

Bullish sentiment is thought to have 
been increased by a statement made this 
week by E. F. Rosenbaum, of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, who has 
just returned from a four months’ trip 
abroad. He says that he thinks that all 
available supplies of grain will be need- 
ed, and that while Argentina and Aus- 
tralia will ship freely, there will be no 
accumulation of supplies abroad. Eu- 
rope will find the money to pay for 
foodstuffs, Mr. Rosenbaum is quoted as 
saying, and the demand for grain will 
not be felt here to any great extent un- 
til after May 1, when the two above 
mentioned countries will have shipped all 
their exportable surpluses, and the for- 
eign demand will, of necessity, be direct- 
a toward this country. 

The visible supply of wheat decreased 
1,203,000 bus for the week, and the total 
is now estimated at 38,852,000 bus, com- 
pee with 26,399,000 a year ago. The 

iggest decreases were registered in ex- 
port positions. 


CASH WHEAT 


Offerings of choice quality wheat were 
again limited this week, and milling in- 
terests were more active in the earlier 
than in the latter days of the week. 
Receipts were very light, totaling only 
99 cars, which compares with 144 last 
week, and 349 a year ago. Premiums on 
winter wheat are stronger than for some 
time, while the spring premiums have 
held steady. The any which has de- 
veloped in the futures has had no effect 
upon the cash demand. Red winter 
grades are 23,@4%,c higher than a week 
ago, hard winters are 3%,c higher, and 
spring wheat is up 1%c for the best 
grades and 13%,@6%,¢ for dark northern. 

Shipping sales have amounted to ap- 
proximately 115,000 bus. Receipts ag- 
gregated 301,000 bus, and shipments 285,- 
000. No. 1 red, at the close, ruled at 
May price to 3c over, compared with 
May price to Ic under last week; No. 1 
hard winter, 1@14%4c under, compared 
with 21/,@31%c under a week ago; No. 1 
northern spring, May price to 3c under, 
unchanged for the past four weeks. 


PACKERS’ COMBINED STATEMENT 

Wilson & Co., packers, Chicago, have 
just issued their financial statement for 
the year 1921, being the last of the Big 
Five to make an annual report. Alto- 
gether these packing concerns had an 
operating loss of $54,617,229, and an ag- 
gregate deficit of $77,817,460. The de- 
tailed record is as follows: 


Operating loss Deficit 
CuBahF occcccvccecs $1,569,563 $1,569,563 
Swift & Co. ........ 7,812,291 19,812,291 
Armour & Co. ...... 31,709,817 35,256,796 
Morris & Co, ....... 5,063,506 11,972,541 
Wilson & Co. ....... 8,462,052 9,206,269 


ESTABLISHES FEED DEPARTMENT 
About the first of last February E. F. 
Leland & Co., grain, stocks, bonds, Chi- 
cago, established a feed, or grain prod- 
ucts, department, which is said to be one 
of the most unique and largest organiza- 
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tions of its kind. The company belongs 
to all the principal exchanges of this 
country, and has branches in all the pri- 
mary markets and throughout the Cen- 
tral West and East. 

The feed department is an unusual 
venture for such a house as E. F. Leland 
& Co. to make, and its service value is 
enhanced by its direct connection with one 
of the most comprehensive wire systems 
operating in the United States. Ivan 
Picard is at the head of this department. 


WAGNER & CO. SETTLEMENT 


Creditors of E. W. Wagner & Co., 
Chicago and New York, the commission 
house which went into the hands of re- 
ceivers on Dec. 30, 1921, are to be offered 
a plan of adjustment through which 
they will receive 50 per cent of the as- 
sets in cash and all the balance of the 
assets having a face value of about 50 

r cent or more. The slow assets will 

e transferred to an assets realization 
corporation, and the proceeds prorated 
among creditors in small dividends. 

The plan is said to meet with the ap- 
proval of both the New York and Chi- 
cago committees. 


NOTES 
R. A. Henderson, of the Mystic Mills, 
Sioux City, Iowa, was in Chicago this 
week, 
Lou Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, made a trip to the 
East this week, 


P. E. Gerber, president Argenta (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago this week, 
calling on the trade. 


Otto A. Knauss, vice president Phoenix 
Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., was in this 
market during the week. 


Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
called at this office on March 17. 


A. Fassler, general manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, passed 
through Chicago on March 16 on his way 
to New York and the East. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., was here 
on March 16, and called at the office of 
the millers’ National Federation. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago on March 13 on his way back 
to the mill from a trip through the East. 

Percy Hornby, of J. H. Hornby & 
Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., who represents the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, in 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
was in this market on March 11. 

H. A. Richards, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., who has been in Chi- 
cago and the surrounding territory for 
the past two weeks, left on March 14 for 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and the East. 

A local market authority attributes 
the recent heavy buying of white corn 
by corn millers to the fact that bakers 
are beginning to buy the cheaper white 
corn flour to mix with wheat flour in 
baking bread. 

The combined deposits of Chicago 
banks, as shown by reports made this 
week to the state auditor and the comp- 
troller of currency, were $1,863,066,817 
at the close of business on March 10, a 
gain of $94,271,029 over Dec. 31, 1921. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in Kansas City 
on March 14 and 15 to assist in making 
arrangements for the millers’ mass con- 
vention to be held there at the Hotel 
Muehlebach on May 31, June 1 and 2. 

Captain R. A. Barber, of F. H. Price 
& Co., New York City, called at the of- 
fice of the Millers’ National Federation 
on March 11. He was on his way to New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, and Houston, 
as representative of the Federation, to 
confer with port authorities on the in- 
stallation of mechanical devices for han- 
dling flour for export. 

Julius H. Barnes is to be the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at a din- 
ner to be given on the evening of March 
20 at the Casino Club, Chicago, by the 
Illinois League of Women Voters. Rob- 
ert McDougal, president of the Board of 
Trade, with Mrs. McDougal, besides other 
prominent members of the exchange, will 
be present. Mr. Barnes will speak on 
“The Agricultural Revival.” 

Scarcity of material and uncertainty 
as to the new tariff regulations have 
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caused a stronger and upward tendency 
in the jute and feed sack markets. The 
49-inch, ordinary, not printed, jute bag 
is now quoted at $89 per 1,000, Chicago; 
d.c., exports, $100. There is but little 
change in the cotton bag situation. Quo- 
tations: % bbl, standard $129.50 per 
1,000; 14 bbl, $86.75; 4% bbl, $62.50. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwauxkege, Wis., March 18.—In re- 
spect to new business placed on mill 
books, this was one of the best weeks of 
the present year. Trade was fairly ac- 
tive, although very spotty, but there ap- 
peared to be a greater willingness to 
come into the market on the low spots. 
Toward the close of the week a firmer 
tendency had the effect of checking busi- 
ness, although there were some who 
bought more freely than at the low point, 
they regarding the advance as a signal 
of a possible recurrence of the recent 
sharp rise. 

All classes of buyers were in the mar- 
ket this week. The call for bakers pat- 
ent was slightly in excess of that for 
family patent. The total business was 
largely in the patents, lower grades mov- 
ing very slowly. Trade resumption was 
such that local mills, which had been uni- 
formly idle for two weeks, resumed pro- 
duction at a rate slightly under one half 
of the capacity. The expectancy is that 
operations will be continued indefinitely, 
although there is a scarcity of choice 
spring wheat. 

Prices on patents are 15@25c bbl high- 
er than a week ago, but the range has 
widened and the inside is 5@10c lower. 
Bakers patent is uniformly 15@25c bbl 
py Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $8.35@8.70, 
and straight at $7.50@8, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour remains very dull. There is 
no demand to speak of, but mills here 
have practically nothing in this line to 
offer. There is no second clear, and very 
little of the top grade available. Prices 
are largely nominal, with the inside up 
about 15c bbl and the outside unchanged. 
First clear was nominally quoted at $5.50 
@6.10, and second at $4@5, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

A fair business was done in Kansas 
patent and straight by local jobbers this 
week, after prices touched the low point. 
Now that the list has worked upward, 
trading is rather slack. Business was re- 
stricted to bare necessities even at the 
height of buying, but assumed a some- 
what better volume than in any previous 
week this year. Prices are 15@20c bbl 
higher. Fancy Kansas patent was quot- 
ed at $7.40@7.90, and standard at $7.10@ 
7.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour was confined 
mainly to regular customers and leaned 
toward the winter grades. The better- 
ment in demand was such that it enabled 
mills to resume production, and 1,500 
bbls were made this week, against none 
last week and 3,890 in the corresponding 
week in 1921. The movement of choice 
rye to this market in the last two to 
three weeks showed a healthy increase 
under the stimulation of advancing prices 
and a brisk call for export. 

There remains as a deterrent to nor- 
mal output the difficulty experienced in 
marketing the darker qualities of rye 
flour on a satisfactory basis. Export de- 
mand is small, while the domestic call is 
confined principally to white patent, with 
wholesale bakeries specializing in rye 
bread taking fair quantities of straight 
and medium dark. 

Prices were reduced 15c bbl, but are 
firmer, since the cash and option rye 
market has made a recovery and cash 
values range 1/,c higher than a week ago. 
The movement of prices in the grain 
market this week was one of sharp ups 
and downs, while rye flour prices ruled 
relatively stable at a slightly lower level. 
Pure white rye flour was quoted at $5.80 
@6, straight at $5.10@5.45, and dark at 
$3.90@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers feel considerably encour- 
aged by the constant betterment in the 
demand for corn goods, apparently stim- 
ulated by the strong position of the corn 
market. While buying is confined main- 
ly to immediate necessities, the volume is 
growing and mills are able to sustain a 
satisfactory rate of production. Export 
call is moderate, and domestic customers 
are taking larger quantities and buying 
more frequently. A net advance of 1 


@2c bu in cash corn this week was re- 
flected by an advance of 5@10c in corn 
ope prices. Corn flour was quoted at 

1.65@1.70, corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and 
corn grits at $1.60@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
7,0 


This week ........ 16,000 44 
i” ae 16,000 -.cec- ° 
East POOF ..ccce eee 94,008 5,910 25 
Two years ago..... 24,000 4,500 15 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,000 67 
Four years ago..... 16,000 500 4 
Five years ago..... 12,000 8,000 66 
MILLFEED 


The tone of the millfeed market is 
weak and, with the exception of mid- 
dlings and red dog, all prices are lower. 
Stocks in all positions apparently are 
regarded as ample for current needs, al- 
though some believe that the spring de- 
mand will bring out fresh buying to 
tide jobbers and dealers over into the 
grass season. Mills are sold up to the 
limit for at least 30 days, and some will 
have nothing to offer up to the end of 
April, as production has been exceeding- 
ly light the past month. Country mills 
are taking care of a considerable part 
of the direct requirements of dairymen 
in this .section, relieving the strong 
pressure. 

Prices are $1.50@2 ton lower on spring 
and winter bran, which rule at par, the 
premium on spring having disappeared. 
Middlings are off $1@1.50 ton, but rela- 
tively firm. Red dog is strong to $2 ton 
higher. Hominy feed declined $1@1.50 
ton, and rye feed is off $1. The move- 
ment is larger than a year ago. Ship- 
ments from Milwaukee this week were 
7,172 tons, compared with 5,086 in the 
same week in 1921; receipts were 600 
tons, against 300 a year ago. ; 


NOTES 

George Heacox, of Beldenville, has ac- 
quired a site at Ellsworth for a new flour 
and feed mill and grain elevator which 
he intends to erect at once for occupancy 
about June 1. 

Duhne & Co., Milwaukee, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, to do a general grain 
commission business, has been incorpo- 
rated by Francis Duhne, Jr., president 
of the F. Duhne Milling Co., and Erwin 
R. Jahn and Edna Naff. 

Country elevators in Wisconsin report 
that highways are in such condition that 
the movement of grain from farms is at 
a minimum. Truck transit companies 
generally have notified their patrons that 
service is suspended until more favorable 
conditions appear. Concrete roads alone 
are in condition to carry traffic. 


The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., conducted a special 
advertising campaign in Milwaukee last 
week on Mother’s Best flour, made by the 
Henry Glade Milling Co. The flour was 
used in demonstrations at a free cooking 
institute conducted by one of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers of Milwaukee as a 
special promotion feature. 


Harry H. Peterson, president of L. 
Bartlett & Son Co., grain commission, 93 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee, was _ re- 
nominated without opposition for presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual caucus, held March 
18. Albert R. Taylor, vice president of 
the Taylor & Bournique Co., 81 Michi- 
gan Street, was renominated for first 
vice president, and Andrew R. Temple- 
ton, —— of the Armour Grain Co., 
for second vice president. Harry A. 
Plumb was the unanimous choice for an- 
other term as secretary and treasurer. 
The only contests at the primary election, 
to be held March 25, will be for mem- 
bers of the board of directors, arbitra- 
tion and appeals. L. E. Mever. 





INROADS OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Evi- 
dence that the devastation worked by the 
boll weevil in the South is fast becoming 
a national problem is contained in a 
recent report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. “After 30 years of slow, 
persistent advance since its first ap- 
pearance in this country near the Mexi- 
can border, the boll weevil has now 
reached the limit of cotton cultivation, 
except in western Texas, southwestern 
Oklahoma, northeastern North Carolina 

and Virginia,” the department states. 
“The mild winter of 1920-21 and the 
wet summer of 1921 favored an abnor- 
mal multiplication of the insect through- 
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out the territory affected. For the first 


time the states of Missouri and Kentucky 
were invaded by the weevil, and all fields 
in these states were found to be infested. 
The gain west of the Mississippi River 
is now very nearly equal to that east 
of the river. The greatest gain in any 
single state is 15,700 square miles in 
North Carolina.” 
JoHN Marrinan. 





RUSSIAN TRADE IN 1921 
The following statistics of the foreign 
trade of Soviet Russia, prepared largely 
by Bolshevist newspapers, have been is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Commerce: 


TOTAL TRADE (LONG TONS) 








Imports Exports 
Sets nancavewes seiedands 186,024 29,939 
0 Tere rere Terre 8,387 842 
DM wsktdiaddwn oehns os 84,248 10,904 
1921— 
First quarter ........ 47,776 7,536 
Second quarter ...... 135,595 34,405 
Third quarter ....... 390,611 48,059 
Fourth quarter ...... 339,018 123,000 
Totals, 1981 ...cccccces 913,000 213,000 


FOODSTUFFS IMPORTS 


Imports of foodstuffs into Soviet Russia 
during the first nine months of 1921: 





Long tons 

Pe be-ad eveene eee 48,000 1,920,000 bus 
0 OES Serr rT 29,000 330,600 bbls 
0 eer 24,000 916,000 bus 
ee 18,000 672,000 bus 
PE <chivens ce Shkans 12,000 480,000 bus 
EE kek: c 0:90 8 os 0% oe 8 =—S—sé—Fenb G8 
Mes GOB. o05s00 600 S008 8 «sew ave 
EE Guheth as Nau eeae B400G 8 === cccccs 
SE ean ceuksaea de SEGGG 8 8— twee 

ee eae 199,000 8 =—=«_—s .nccces 


FOODSTUFFS EXPORTS 
Exports of foodstuffs from Soviet Russia 
during the first nine months of 1921 amount- 
ed to 6,332 long tons, or 7 per cent of the 
total exports for the period. 





Great Britain—1921 Imports 
Net imports (imports less exports) of 
breadstuffs into Great Britain in the calen- 
dar years 1921 and 1920, as compared with 
the average for 1910-1914 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1910-14 

Wheat flour, bbls. 7,966 6,776 6,675 

Wheat, bus ..... 148,569 204,125 194,257 
Corn and corn 

meal, bus ..... 78,206 73,952 82,279 

eee 499,236 178,420 416,183 


All others, lbs...3,549,389 2,332,889 5,400,439 





United States—Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti- 
mates of the United States barley crops of 
1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal states, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 1919 

New York .....< 3,318 4,930 8,762 
See 2,037 2,825 2,622 
Pre eee 1,235 2,187 1,850 
ae 4,550 5,533 4,779 
Michigan ....... 4,112 6,630 5,049 
Wisconsin ...... 10,642 15,913 13,674 
Minnesota ...... 17,720 22,375 16,280 
OO ere 3,90 4,950 6,018 
North Dakota ... 16,988 19,530 12,478 
South Dakota ... 17,323 25,700 16,962 
Nebraska ....... 4,915 7,424 6,577 
RE 66.50% % a0 13,200 19,482 13,743 
.... BPP Rerere 1,872 1,794 2,730 
Oklahoma ...... 2,684 2,784 2,310 
MOORE os eccces 1,200 1,152 420 
Colorado ....... 4,444 5,292 2,907 
DEMO seccwrevese 2,784 3,220 2,340 
Washington 2,797 2,895 2,550 
ll. 2,240 2,415 1,548 
California ....... 29,700 28,750 26,649 
United States.. 151,181 189,332 147,608 





United States—Winter Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti- 
mates of the United States winter wheat 
crops of 1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal 
states, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 
Bee Fork o..00. 8,385 9,321 8,778 
New Jersey ..... 1,539 1,184 1,530 
Pennsylvania 23,625 22,476 24,658 
Delaware ....... 1,300 1,972 1,512 
Maryland ....... 7,952 10,166 8,964 
WHE 6 ws sees 8,301 11,150 11,694 
West Virginia .. 3,125 3,162 4,023 
North Carolina.. 4,500 7,956 5,570 
South Carolina... 1,298 3,A77 1,250 
COOTEIE 6 cscvcess 1,449 1,240 1,480 
SE cab p erase ses 28,272 29,845 57,220 
Pe 24,144 24,840 41,400 
ee 42,638 41,450 62,282 
Michigan ....... 13,712 14,773 19,224 
Wisconsin ...... 1,424 2,002 1,666 
Minnesota ...... 1,288 1,568 1,200 
ME Senccsceess 8,928 8,924 15,830 
eee 34,390 37,562 61,466 
South Dakota ... 1,050 1,450 1,625 
Nebraska ....... 57,559 58,029 54,997 
HEOMSAS 22000. 005 128,564 142,866 159,997 
po ree 6,340 5,998 9,660 
Tennessee ...... 4,500 4,028 6,370 
DOMED cececcscess 20,810 20,579 40,178 
Oklahoma ...... 47,325 54,080 66,052 
ArkansaB ....... 958 1,197 2,432 
Montana ........ 4,228 4,920 2,798 
Colorado ........ 16,152 18,270 13,622 
New Mexico .... 2,142 2,612 1,872 
WEAR ccccceccces 2,985 2,321 1,905 
BD cewecceccss 10,279 9,000 8,103 
Washington 37,457 24,600 24,624 
Oregon ......... 20,125 17,871 17,320 
California ...... 8,355 9,996 16,848 





United States.. 587,032 610,597 760,377 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 


What do you think of the wheat mar- 
ket? This is the question everybody in 
the trade is asking, and people of ex- 
perience do not respond any too readily 
or confidently. Millers are inclined to be 
noncommittal, and are in a quandary 
over just what to do. All the statistics 
that will be published for some time 
are now out, and they are all bullish. 
It is not difficult to figure that there will 
be a complete exhaustion of wheat stocks 
in the United States by the end of the 
crop. 

‘The situation in the stock and wheat 
markets is comparable. Both have had 
a substantial advance and have been sub- 
ject to occasional reactions, but recov- 
eries have been rapid. Declines have tak- 
en place in the face of optimistic news, 
and speculators — now seem to hold 
themselves in readiness to jump either 
way the trend may develop. Conditions 
in both markets have been favorable to 
manipulation by strong interests. The 
advance in the May wheat future was 
forty-seven cents from the low point, 
and many believe it could have been put 
still higher; the decline from the high 
point has been twenty cents and there is 
a feeling that this was enough. Although 
the milling demand for wheat has been 
quiet, cash wheat has been strong and 
ruled independent of the futures. 

In this connection, some figures on 
United States wheat supplies and con- 
sumption, by a central states miller, may 
be interesting. Allowing for one hun- 
dred and thirty-one million bushels on 
farms March 1, seventy-three million in 
country mills and elevators, and forty 
miilion visible supply, there is an aggre- 
gate stock of two hundred and forty- 
four million bushels, from which twenty 
million should be deducted for spring 
seed, leaving a balance of two hundred 
and twenty-four million for consump- 
tion and export to July 1. 

Russell’s reports give’ the output by 
United States mills, March 1 to July 1, 
1921, as one hundred and fifty million 
bushels, and exports for the same period 
as eighty-three million. Last crop year 
was a period of small production, so it 
may, be conservative to use the output 
for this period last year to apply on the 
estimate for the present crop. The ex- 
port figure may be a trifle high. The 
total of these two figures, two hundred 
and thirty-three million bushels, would 
leave a shortage of nine million at the 
end of the crop. 

Looking at the matter from another 
angle, the average grind in the United 
States, according to Russell’s estimates, 
from July 1, 1921, to March 1, 1922, was 
eleven and a half million barrels per 
week. If this rate of production were 
continued for the balance of the crop 
year, as it will not be, it would mean a 
production of two hundred and seven 
million barrels for the eighteen weeks 
from March 1. The average weekly ex- 
ports of wheat from July 1, 1921, to 
March 1, 1922, were five million bushels. 
At this rate, exports the remaining eight- 
een weeks would total ninety million, 
giving a possible shortage of seventy- 
three million bushels. 

In view of the situation, the course of 
the May wheat future may be of in- 
terest. It has had an active and busy 
life, with more ups and downs than is 
usually the case. Nobody can tell what 
is in store for it until it expires with 
the end of May. The following sum- 
mary gives the high and low points to 


date. If this range does not bear evi- 
dence of manipulation, what is it? 

The market opened on Aug. 24 at 
$1.23@1.224%,, and was followed by a 
high point of $1.423, on Sept. 10; low, 
$1.12%, on Oct. 8; high, Oct. 15, $1.21; 
low, Oct. 20, $1.071%,; high, Oct. 25, 
$1.141%4; low, Nov. 4, $1.0314; high, Nov. 
14, $1.14%; low, Nov. 16, $1.06; high, 
Dec. 1, $1.19; low, Dec. 7, $1.101,; high, 
Dec. 10, $1.1514; low, Dec. 15, $1.1034; 
high, Dec. 27, $1.18; low, Jan. 3, $1.07¥,; 
high, Feb. 2, $1.471% (high point, $1.497% ) ; 
low, March 15, $1.2954 (low point); 
March 17, $1.38%%. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business with the mills is variable. All 
are not having the same experience, some 
faring much better than others. Produc- 
tion is running from 40 to 60 per cent 
of capacity with the majority, but occa- 
sionally a mill is either above or below 
this percentage. The writer knows of 
only two mills in Ohio operating: full 
time at present, one of them being repre- 
sented at Toledo. 

Although the strength in the market 
has served to give greater confidence, it 
is not reflected as yet in any material 
increased buying of flour. It seems im- 
possible for mills to accumulate more 
than two weeks’ operation ahead, yet 
orders keep coming in sufficient to main- 
tain the present rate of running. The 
trade is buying only when and be- 
cause it needs flour, and must have it. 
Stocks of flour are not burdensome any- 
where, and are believed to be rather light 
in most markets. 

No additional export business was done 
by Toledo mills this week. Word was 
received here March 14 that the Russian 
Relief would consider, up to 3 o'clock, 
March 15, offers on 5,000 tons degermi- 
nated corn grits, 2,500 tons coarse, 2,500 
uniform, granulation, in 140-lb jutes, ex- 
port, f.as. Gulf or Atlantic ports, 
March-April delivery seaboard, but it is 
not known that any mills of this section 
participated in this business. The time 
given to get in bids was rather short. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.40 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
March 17. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $6.90@7, local 
springs $7.75, and local Kansas $7.25, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran $29@31, mixed feed $30, winter 
wheat middlings $31. Feed may be a 
trifle more difficult to move, but’ some 
mills report it as still active and in ex- 
cellent demand. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
— 2. eee rere. 55 
Se WHE 6.050 56555005 52-68 26,300 55 
BOP GOS chs e isc ewvrcnscer 18,700 39 
TWO YeGQrs AGO .... eee .eee 23,900 50 
TRICO FORTS BHO 2. icccccccs 39,447 82 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 143,100 71,429 50 

Last week ...... 24 134,700 69,945 52 

WOOF ABO secccese 21 130,800 51,401 39 

Two years ago... 13 88,350 49,420 56 
NOTES 


Oscar Slosser is now manager of the 
Fostoria (Ohio) Milling Co., taking the 
place of F. Smith, who recently resigned. 

Alexander Gebhart, Jackson, Mich., is 
representing the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn., in central 
states, 


H. W. Colvin, Springfield, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Eagle Roller Mill-Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., in Ohio, called at this office 
this week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
the Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 18-19. 

H. J. Ford, 845 Paxton Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is representing the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, and the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. 

Herman F. Wright, sales manager 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., was in Toledo, Columbus and 
Cincinnati this week on his way to south- 
eastern markets. 

It has been tentatively decided that the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ As- 
sociation shall be held at Cedar Point, 
July 11-13. The meeting of the execu- 
tive committee at Columbus this week 
did not materialize, as most of the mem- 
bers were unable to attend. 

A hearing in the case of Webb, Lee & 
Co., stock and grain brokers, Detroit, 
Mich., whose license was suspended for 
alleged unreasonable delay in delivering 
stocks to customers, was slated to be held 
March 17 at Detroit. The firm recently 
opened a cash grain department in charge 
of C. H. Martin. 

A. T. Moore, who has been represent- 
ing the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Michigan, will engage in the 
flour brokerage business, with headquar- 
ters probably at Grand Rapids. He has 
taken the account of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 

G. A. Bennett, formerly of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, is now 
efficiency expert with the Continental 
Grocery Co., operating 96 retail stores in 
Erie, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. The 
company is floating a stock issue, and it 
is proposed to sell it in Toledo, Indian- 
apolis and Pittsburgh, and open stores 
in those cities and elsewhere. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inp1anapouts, Inp., March 18.—Milling 
business dragged in Indiana this week. 
Fluctuations in wheat prices deterred 
buyers of flour, who in the last few weeks 
had been disposed to have more confi- 
dence in the market. Few millers report- 
ed more than a fair amount of buying, 
while a few said they had sold very little. 
Inquiries also were less numerous. 

Quotations at the end of the week 
showed a slightly stronger undertone, 
however, in the case of soft winter pat- 
ents, but there was a decline of 25c in 
asking prices on hard winter and spring 
patents. Soft winter patents were priced 
at $6.55@7.55 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
standard to short in variety, when con- 
tracted for on a car lot basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, were available at $7@8, and 
spring patents were offered at $7.25@ 
8.25. 

Bakers are buying in limited quanti- 
ties. Most of them report a slight im- 
provement in business recently, but say 
the trend has not been sufficient to justi- 
fy any anticipation of future flour needs, 
even at attractive prices. Household 
trade also is slow. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended March 18: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
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In Out 
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STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


March 18, 1922 168,500 450,000 405,000 

March 19, 1921 90,930 465,320 280,460 

March 20, 1920 308,630 553,925 67,084 
CORN PRODUCTS 


The volume of buying in corn products 
declined during the week, partly attrib- 


3,000 
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uted to the approach of spring and 
warmer weather, while a stronger under- 
tone of values, due to prevailing prices 
on corn, caused buyers to purchase only 
small amounts for immediate shipment. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
10c higher on 100-lb lots, with grits of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $2 
per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 
meal at $1.95, hominy at $2.05, hominy 
flakes at. $2.90, cerealine at $2.60 and 
corn flour at $2.10. 


MILLFEED 


Easier, with demand slackened consid- 
erably. No great change in wheat feeds 
is indicated, however. Bran is offered 
for shipment in car lots at $30@33 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed 
at the same level, and gray middlings at 
$33@36. Corn feeds 50c lower, hominy 
feed being quoted at $23.50, bulk, and 
$25, sacked. 


CALIFORNIA-INDIANA SUGAR RATE 


Hoosier bakers are interested in a peti- 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington by the inter- 
state rate bureau of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, asking the removal 
of what it contends is discrimination in 
the California-Indiana sugar rate. O. P. 
Gothlin, director of the state bureau, 
says the rate on 100 lbs sugar from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago is 85c, and from Cali- 
fornia to Indianapolis or Fort Wayne is 
$1.12. In the complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission he 
names 30 railroads as parties to the al- 
leged discrimination. They are members 
of the Transcontinental Association, and 
include the principal rail systems in In- 
diana. 

CONCERN TO BE DISSOLVED 


Because neither of the owners of the 
business has any sons to carry it on, 
Walter & Co., operating elevators in In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky, have an- 
nounced that operations will be suspend- 
ed as soon as the assets of the company 
can be liquidated. These include 18 ele- 
vators valued at more than $250,000, and 
the business as a whole is estimated to 
be worth more than $2,000,000. In the 
last six months the concern has bought 
more than 1,000,000 bus corn at low 
prices, and sold it at present values. The 
company, of which A. Walter and M. T. 
Dyer, of Henderson, Ky., are the sole 
proprietors, started operations more than 
25 years ago on $500 borrowed capital. 


NOTES 


The Orleans (Ind.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will dissolve as a corporation. 

Elevator managers connected with the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana have formed an auxiliary organi- 
zation. 

The Veedersburg (Ind.) Farmers’ 
Milling & Elevator Co., which was or- 
ganized recently, has issued $17,500 of 
preferred stock. 

Officials in Bartholomew County claim 
incendiarism’ was responsible for a fire 
that recently destroyed Taylor’s Flour 
Mill at Taylor’s Mills, Ind. 

The Shirley (Ind.) Flour Mills were 
burned March 11, with a loss of $10,000. 
Negotiations had been completed for the 
sale of the plant, but the deed was not 
signed. 

J. C. Cotterman, of New Lebanon, 
Ohio, has bought the holdings of the 
Hartford City (Ind.) Grain & Milling 
Co., consisting of two elevators and a 
flour mill. 

The United States Grain Growers’ 
Sales Co. has qualified to do business in 
Indiana. Its business is to market grain 
for its members. James K. Mason, of 
Milton, is agent of the concern in this 
state. 

Suit to enjoin what is alleged to be 
the use of a copyrighted trade name was 
filed this week in Indianapolis by the 
Ward Baking Co., of New York, against 
W. B. Ward, Inc., an Indiana corpora- 
tion with headquarters at Toledo. The 
plaintiff says that it has conducted a 
bakery business since 1850 under the 
name of “Ward,” which was registered 
as a trademark in 1913. It is averred 
in the complaint that the defendant com- 
pany has been using the same name, and 
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has placed products on the market as 
“being one of Ward Bros.’ bakery prod- 





ucts.” Epwarp H. Zieoner. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasuvitiz, Tenn., March 18.—De- 


mand for flour from the southeastern 
trade this week almost ceased. There 
were occasional sales of carload lots, 
made to fill immediate requirements, but 
no anticipation of needs. There was also 
a falling off in shipping instructions, 
and mills found it difficult to keep run- 
ning 50 per cent of capacity. 

One thing that contributed largely to 
the dullness of demand was the sharp 
decline of options without corresponding 
reductions in cash wheat. Buyers are 
inclined to look to options, while disre- 
garding the cost of raw material. 

Flour prices are some lower, and at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.90@8.25; standard or 
regular patent, $7.20@7.70; straight pat- 
ent, $6.65@7.10; first clears, $5@5.25. 

Rehandlers are making light sales. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.20@8.75; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7.20@7.80. 

Wheat movement is moderate on light- 
er sales of flour. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.53@1.55 bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is py 
easier. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@30; standard middlings or shorts, 
$31@33. 

Light demand for corn meal continues. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.35@1.40; un- 
bolted meal, $1.30@1.35. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 198,390 106,687 53.8 

Last week ......- 177,270 97,232 54.9 

Year ago ......-- 186,030 74,136 39.8 

Two years ago... 226,890 119,084 52.4 

Three years ago.. 219,090 96,407 44.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March18 March 11 


Flour, bbia .......--s+0. 46,300 43,000 
Wheat, bus ............ 193,000 225,000 
Corm, DUS ....-eeeeceees 119,000 110,000 
Oats, DUB .cccsrcccseces 474,000 470,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 131 cars. 

The S. L. Rainey Co., of Nashville, 
with $1,500 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated to deal in wheat, flour and 
bakery products. 

Charles E. Jones has been succeeded 
as manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. at Fort Smith, Ark., by H. G. 
Williamson. Mr. Jones will go to the 
main office at Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Joseph H. Judd, president of the Mero 
Flour Mills, Nashville, who fell from the 
sixth floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, has regained consciousness, 
and physicians say he will recover. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager 
Nashville Roller Mills, received a high 
tribute this week from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nashville, of which he has 
been president the past year, when mem- 
bers presented him with a handsome gift 
of silverware. Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., March 18.—The situa- 
tion in the local flour market this week 
has been interesting, as the declines in 
prices gave buyers an ey to 
come in at figures they had been hoping 
for, but those who were holding off for 
further reductions were disappointed by 
the sharp upturns during the last two 
days of the week. The general inclina- 
tion in the trade this week has been to 
look for higher prices from this time for- 
ward, on the strength of reports of a 

neral shortage of wheat in all sections. 

oft wheat patents are offered this week 
at $7.25@7.60, standard patents at $6.90 
@7.30, Kansas patents at $8.45@8.75, 
straights at $7.85@8, northwestern spring 
patents at $8.50@9.25, and bakers pat- 
ents at $7.85@8. 

The millfeed situation is somewhat un- 
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settled, prices of some being advanced, 
while others remain practically un- 
changed. There is a shortage of bran, 
which is quoted at $85@35.50 ton, while 
standard middlings are offered at $33.50 
@34, flour middlings at $85@37, and red 
dog at $42@43. 
NOTES 

Wade Gardner, of Baltimore, president 
of Gardner’s bakery, Norfolk, was here 
last week in conference with officials of 
his company. 

J. T. Thomas, of Baltimore, flour bro- 
ker and representative of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Norfolk this week. 

The N. H. Slack Grocery Co., whole- 
salers and distributors of flour in large 
quantities, will go out of business here, 
on account of the death of N. H. Slack, 
president and general manager. This 
firm was a bean of the Lewis Hubbard 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va. C. E. Lewis, 
president of the company, on a recent 
visit to Norfolk, arranged to close out 
the business. 

Charles Syer, president of the Charles 
Syer Co., wholesale distributors of food- 
stuffs and one of the largest flour deal- 
ers in this section of the state, has gone 
to Baltimore to become general manager 
of the new plant of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. The business of the firm 
here will be in charge of George A. 
Foote, who has been Mr. Syer’s assistant 
for a number of years. 

A lease on the new municipal grain 
elevator, now under construction, is ex- 
pected to be negotiated within a few 
days with one of the leading grain han- 
dling concerns in the country. Represen- 
tatives of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
and Rosenbaum Bros. have been in con- 
ference here with the city port commis- 
sion, which has in charge the erection of 
the elevator, and it is thought arrange- 
ments can be made for turning it over to 
one or the other when ready for opera- 
tion, about Oct. 1. Josep A. Lesiime. 





ALABAMA 

Mosite, Axa., March 18.—Wholesalers 
here report that grain market conditions 
have changed very little during the past 
week and that, although trading is com- 
paratively light, a large increase in the 
volume ‘of grain and flour sales is ex- 
pected shortly. The general opinion here 
is that, by early summer, Mobile’s trade 
will be very close to normal. 

The young grass crop coming with the 
first few days of spring has a tendency 
to slow down sales of feeds to dairymen. 
The prices of dairy products suffered an- 
other cut this week, and dairymen are 
doing very little buying. The supply of 
home grown feeds is about exhausted, 
and this will bring about larger sales to 
farmers. Sunshine and fair weather 
have prevailed during the past few days, 
and road conditions are improved. 

Bakers are buying in small lots, and 
no surplus is kept in their storerooms. 
Jobbers are buying in single car lots, 
and all purchases are made for spot de- 
livery. Best patent flour is quoted at 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, with low grade at $7.25 
@7.50. Short patent hard winter wheat 
flour is selling at $8.50@8.75 bbl, corn 
at 77@83c bu, and oats at 49@53c. 

Millfeed is high. Bran is selling at 
$1.70@1.80 per 100 lbs, shorts at $1.80@ 
1.95, chops at $1.45@1.55, and hominy 
feed at $1.25@1.60; corn meal, $1.65@ 
1.80 per 96 lbs. 

Exports during the past week have 
held up well, and two Munson steamers 
and one Page & Jones Windward Island 
steamer cleared with grain. Several oth- 
er vessels carried cargoes including flour 
and grain. Exports for the week: to 
Dundee, 2,600 bbls winter wheat flour; 
Aberdeen, 357 bbis flour; Hull, 428; 
Avonmouth, 357; Hamburg, 2,224; Ha- 
vana, 1,032 bbls flour, 1,425 bus oats; 
Matanzas, 11,250 bus corn, 745 bus oats; 
Caibarien, 1,785 bbls flour; Cienfuegos, 
204 bbls flour, 1,425 bus oats; Tarafa, 
459 bbls flour; Neuvitas, 739 bbls flour; 
Cape Haiti, 4,380 bbls flour; Port of 
Spain, 10 bbls flour; Fort de France, 600 
bbls flour; Barcelona, 85,600 bus No. 2 
corn; Havre, 3,209 bus corn. 

ALABAMA’S CROP SURPLUS 

Alabama farms had on hand, March 
1, an unusual surplus of 51 per cent of 
last year’s crop, amounting to 31,200,000 
bus, according to F, W. Gist, federal and 


state statistician for agriculture at Mont- 

ery. This compares with 48 per cent 
held last year, and 47 per cent as the 
average for the past 10 years. 

The additional volume of corn held by 
farmers reflects both the increased 
amount produced last year and a less 

roportion sold, the latter due mainly. to 
ow prices and high transportation costs, 
which have retarded the disposition of 
surplus corn. The portion which has 
been or will be shipped out of the coun- 
try of growth from the last crop is esti- 
mated at 5 per cent. Much of this will 
be disposed of within the state. 

It is estimated that 15 per cent of 
the wheat grown last year was still on 
the farms, March 1, while only 2 per 
cent was or will be shipped out of the 
country of growth. 


NOTES 


Roger W. Babson, business statistician, 
after a survey of conditions in this port, 
announced that Mobile was one of the 
few cities in the United States that could 
safely count on overcoming the business 
depression during the year. 

J. L. Suttle, merchandise broker in 
this city for 25 years, has been forced to 
give up his work temporarily on account 
of failing health. Mr. Suttle is well 
known in the grain trade, and the news 
of his illness is reeeived with regret. He 
will go to French Lick Springs to begin 
a long period of rest. 

Following a conference here between 
railroad officials, barge line officials and 
business men of Mobile, it was an- 
‘nounced that a joint rail and water rate 
would be inaugurated between Mobile 
and St. Louis. Although the meeting 
was called in an effort to secure lower 
rates on grain from St. Louis territory, 
this commodity was not included in the 
list of reductions. 

Epmunp A. CHESTER. 


PITTSBURGH © 


PirrssurcH, Pa., March 18.—Condi- 
tions in the flour business here were con- 
siderably improved this week. Bakers 
were in the market, and while their de- 
mands were for immediate shipment the 
volume was encouraging. 

Flour jobbers who cater to the whole- 
sale grocery .business report a rather 
brisk week. Two of the large chain 
store distributors bought flour quite 
freely. Prices were well maintained, and 
the outlook for future business in the 
family trade is reported good. 

It was stated that in one week recent- 
ly one of the large chain store concerns 
operating in the Pittsburgh district sold 
over 75,000 loaves of bread, which were 
retailed at 2 for 25c. Prices are being 
otherwise well maintained by the Pitts- 
burgh wholesale bakers. At Lebanon, Pa., 
one baking company placed on the mar- 
ket a 1402 loaf of bread, which was 
sold wholesale at 5c and retailed at 6c. 
The statement was made that if the 
baker keeps up this system he will not 
have enough money left to pay his fare 
to the Bedford Springs convention next 
June. 

Kansas mill representatives stated that 
a fair volume of flour was sold by them 
this week, but principally at the buyers’ 
prices. ‘ 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $7.25@8.75, and hard win- 
ter $7@8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk; clears, 
$5.50@6.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure 
white rye $6@6.50, pure medium rye $5 
@5.50, pure dark rye $4.25@4.75. 

Millfeed was in fair demand and prices 
corresponded. The quotations: standard 
middlin $32@32.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, @33.50; bran middlings, $81@ 
31.50; red dog, $85@36. 

RECEIVERSHIP OF CHAIN STORE FIRM 

Receivership proceedings have been 
filed at Harrisburg, Pa., by M. Brenner 
& Sons, creditors, and John Gilroy, a 
stockholder, against the H. J. Moffett 
Stores Co., Ltd., operating a chain of 
34 grocery stores in central Pennsyl- 
vania, the majority of them known as 
“Black and ite” stores. John F. 
Sweeney, trust officer of the Mechanics’ 
Trust Co., was appointed receiver. 

The action is an amicable one. In the 
statement filed by plaintiffs it is as- 
serted that realty holdings of the de- 
fendant firm amount to $300,000, with 
$120,000 in mortgages and liens. Assets 
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that can be liquidated amount to $85,000. 
The liabilities are about $90,000. 

It was stated in the bill in equity that 
efforts were being made to complete a 
sale of stock and fixtures of 30 of the 
stores to the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
but that, owing to an act of 1919 re- 
quiring an inventory to be sent to all 
creditors, the transfer could not be con- 
summated, as it was impossible to make 
such a listing. 

NOTES 


E. O. Holen, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor to 
the Pittsburgh district office. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was a business visitor to Pittsburgh 
this week. 

E. E. Spitzer, aged 38, former man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
American — Refining Co., died at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on March 15. His 
wife and a daughter survive. 

All officers connected with the state 
food bureau, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of mg emt at Harrisburg, will 
be put under bond, following an arrest 
of one of its agents, who has been at the 
head of the bureau since 1907. The 
bureau handles from $500,000 to $650,000 
a year through licenses for the sale of 


oleomargarine, collections of fines and 


costs. 

Michael A. Baker, a retired baker of 
Pittsburgh, best known as the father of 
the 7 Baker Brothers, was given a sur- 
prise party on March 15, the occasion of 
his seventy-first birthday anniversary. 
The affair took place at the home of Nich- 
olas J. Baker, in McKees Rocks. All of 
the Baker brothers were present, Louis 
J., Michael J., Nicholas J., Frank J., Syl- 
vester J., William and Herman, and their 
only sister, Mrs. R. L. Shannon. A 
handsome gold medal suitably inscribed 
was presented to Mr. Baker. 


C. C. Larus. 





EUROPEAN WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Cable 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from A. P. Dennis, special representative 
at Paris, indicate that there is a tend- 
ency on the part of both German and 
French farmers to hold their wheat for 
— prices. This, Mr. Dennis thinks, 
will insure a demand for imports of 
wheat in excess of the amount indicated 
by the statistical reports. 

The French trade, moreover, doubts 
the ability of Roumania to deliver the 
wheat sold to the French government. 
The manager of the Roumanian Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Association estimates 
that the wheat in that country will hardly 
suffice for domestic requirements until 
the next harvest. It is officially stated 
that there are not more than 200,000 bus 
left, and export restrictions are tighten- 
ing. ‘ 

Setets will require 324,000 metric 
tons of imported wheat and flour before 
the next harvest. The bulk of this sup- 
ply will probably come from the United 
States, Mr. Dennis expects, because of 
favorable credit terms. Czecho-Slovakia 
is importing wheat and flour from the 
United States. Most of the domestic 
mills are closed, because of the inability 
to compete with foreign flour. 

Another report from Mr. Dennis states 
that estimates of French wheat consump- 
tion confirmed by the cereal department 
of the ministry of commerce show that 
consumption is declining slightly, now 
averaging 650,000 tons a month. The 
French trade does not want American 
flour. It desires wheat rich in gluten, 
suited for blending with native wheat. 

Purchase of wheat for re-exportation 
as French flour is declining, largely due 
to the attitude of the Swedish govern- 
ment in opposing the importation of fine 

ades of flour. There is a considerable 
trade with the Near East in flour manu- 
factured in Marseille from imported 
wheat. 

Large lots of durum wheat were sold 
recently by French brokers on Italian 
account fdr macaroni manufacture. This 
demand, however, has been temporarily 
checked by the Italian government, which 
now has on the market 1,500,000 tons 
purchased last year, one third of which 
is native wheat and the remainder hard 
winter and Australian stock. 


Joun Marginan. 
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RETAILERS FOR DUNWOODY 


Executive Committee of National Association 
Pledges Support to School—Will Fur- 
nish Instructors from Own Ranks 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, recently 
met with the executive committee of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
in Chicago, in an endeavor to interest 
the retailers in the baking school at. 
Dunwoody. As a result of the meeting 
the retailers’ association voted to back 
the Dunwoody Institute in every way 
possible, and to interest its members in 
sending students to the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School. 

Present at the meeting were Eugene 
Lipp, of Chicago, president of the asso- 
ciation; George Geissler, Joliet, IIl., 
treasurer; Ernest H. Hohengarten and 
Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis; Joseph 
Poehlman and C. J. Kremer, Milwaukee, 
M. O. Densby, and John M. Hartley, sec- 
retary, of Chicago. The following reso- 
lution, offered by C. J. Kremer, was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, Dr. C. A. Prosser, director 
of the William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, came before the executive 
board of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America and outlined plans by which 
the great resources of the institute may 
be made available to the retail baking 
trade, we heartily approve of the plans 
outlined and promise the institute our 
hearty support. 

“We gladly assume the honor of being 
patrons of the institute, a committee be- 
ing appointed to advise with the direc- 
tors as to how courses, classes, and sub- 
jects may be arranged so as to best 
serve the interests of retail bakers. 

“We undertake to bring prominently 
before retail bakers the advantages to be 
derived by attending courses at the in- 
stitute, at our travelling school, in the 
trade press, and at national, state and 
local meetings. 

“We also undertake to advocate and 
promote the establishment of fellowships 
in the institute by local associations. 

“We further contemplate that this as- 
sociation furnish from time to time, from 
its ranks, men qualified in certain sub- 
jects, or along certain lines, to conduct 
special courses which may appear de- 
sirable.” 

President Lipp thereupon appointed 
the following advisory committee to 
work with Dunwoody Institute: C. J. 
Kremer, Joseph Machatschek, John M. 
Hartley, L. F. W. Meese, L. H. Day and 
Eugene Lipp. . 

The connection with the Dunwoody In- 
stitute will not interfere in any way with 
the travelling school which the retail as- 
sociation has been operating at various 
points for some months past. This is a 
separate and distinct activity, and will 
be continued by the association. The re- 
tailers feel that they can be of a great 
deal of assistance to the Dunwoody In- 
stitute in the way of furnishing from 
their own ranks special instructors who 
have practical knowledge in such lines 
as rye breads, cakes of various kinds, etc. 








Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
c cres \ e-—Bush 1 ~ 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,671 19,243 45,8156 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,3038 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,988 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,0756 325 228 652 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,5645 46,202 363 307 670- 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XIII: BAKERY SANITATION 
By JoHn C. SUMMERS 


There is no phase of baking more neg- 
lected and in greater need of regulation 
and control than that of bakery sanita- 
tion. This has to do with both a prac- 
tice of sanitary methods by employees 
and an application of strict sanitary 
measures during the processes of manu- 
facture. 

Since bread is our most important 
food and has universal use, every pre- 
caution should be used in observing the 
rules of sanitation, from the purchase 
of raw materials to the delivery of the 
finished product to the housewife. 


EMPLOYEES 


In many cities and states there are 
laws requiring that all employees possess 
health certificates before being given em- 
ployment in bakeries. No person should 
ever be employed to manufacture bread- 
stuffs unless he be in good physical con- 
dition. This is one important step to- 
ward the sanitary requirements that 
should be made of all employees, and in 
no shop or plant should men be em- 
ployed unless they have in their pos- 
session health certificates. 

But there are many other sanitary re- 
quirements that should also be made of 
employees. ‘They should be required to 
take daily baths, keep their nails and 
hair in good condition and change cloth- 
ing as often as necessary. They should 
not be allowed to use tobacco or snuff 
while on duty, nor should expectorating 
be tolerated. When suffering with colds, 
hay fever, etc., they should not be al- 
lowed to work. To encourage cleanli- 
ness, employers should provide good 
showers, toilets, soap, wash bowls and 
towels. It is very often the case that 
in large, modern plants these facilities 
are limited in number and poorly kept. 

Large, clean lunchrooms should be 
provided, and these should be separate 
from the baths and toilets. It is a good 
policy to furnish clean uniforms twice 
a week or oftener, and have these laun- 
dered for the workmen. Wash bowls 
should be conveniently installed on each 
floor, and employees urged to use them 
often. Medical inspections should be 
had each month. One should give pref- 
erence to men of clean personal habits. 


JANITOR SERVICE 


Efficient janitor service should be 
maintained at all times. It should be 
the janitors’ duty to keep all floors, steps, 
windows, walls, machinery parts, gar- 
bage cans, washrooms, toilet rooms and 
lunchrooms thoroughly cleaned. They 
should be supplied with brushes, brooms, 
mops, cloths, disinfectants and other 
necessary equipment. Each shop should 
have at least one such person. The 
basement should be kept as clean and 
orderly as the doughroom or shop. 

VERMIN 

The number of smaller shops in which 
flies are found is surprising. Flies are 
among the filthiest of insects, and car- 
riers of many diseases. Under no condi- 
tions should they be allowed in bakeries. 
Windows and doors should be screened, 
fly poison or paper used if necessary, 
and every precaution observed to ex- 
elude them from the shops. 

Cockroaches are to be found in many 
factories. There is no excuse for this. 
There are powders to be had that can be 
easily used to destroy them. When bad- 
ly infested it is well to enlist the serv- 
ices of insect exterminating companies. 
For fixed amounts such companies will 
guarantee their elimination. 


Nearly every dough mixer has his pet 
mouse, and nearly every shop its pet 
mouser. It is nothing uncommon to see 
mice or rats in the shops at night, and 
it is more often considered amusing than 
a serious problem. Buildings should be 
so constructed as to prevent these dirty 
pests from entering. When they appear, 
prompt measures should be employed to 
rid the shop of their presence. To put 
this responsibility on one or more faith- 
ful mousers is not sufficient. It is often 
the case that this method proves inef- 
fective or that the presence of cats is 
equally as objectionable. While poisons 
are effective, they are dangerous and 
the results often undesirable. A good 
disinfectant is probably the most satis- 
factory means of controlling this prob- 
lem. 

RAW MATERIALS 


When purchasing raw materials, one 
of the specifications should be that the 
be pure, wholesome and uncontaminated. 
Most manufacturers of these ingredients 
exercise much care in this respect. Ev- 
ery manufacturer of such substances 
should be required to comply with rigid 
sanitary requirements during their prep- 
aration, to insure their reaching the 
bread manufacturer without having be- 
come contaminated. These materials 
should be so packed as to be well pro- 
tected during transportation. After 
reaching the Seen factory they should 
be carefully opened and handled. Clean 
bins should be prepared for daily work- 
ing stocks of all dry materials. When 
emptying sugar, salt, flour, etc., care 
should be exercised to prevent the dirt, 
accumulated on the exposed surface, 
from getting into the containers along 
with the materials. 

It is a mistake to pack flour or other 
substances in gunny sacks without their 
being lined with paper or cotton bags. 
When emptying bags the top end should 
be kept out of the material, and the 
bags should be carefully turned before 
being shaken. All malt, shortening, milk 
and. other such barrels should be kept 
tightly covered, and not left open, ex- 
posing the contents, as is often the case. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


It should be one of the duties of every 
operator that he leave his machine in 
perfect condition, and he should not be 
allowed to leave his shift till this is done. 
When coming on the job it should be his 
first duty to inspect his machine, and 
clean it if necessary. 

All thermometers, scrapers, measures, 
buckets, etc., should be kept clean when 
being used, and left in perfect condition. 
At the end of the day, or shift, they 
should all be sterilized with live steam 
or hot water, or rinsed in some mild dis- 
infectant solution. Then they should be 
inverted and placed in some clean room 
or on shelves till used again. One should 
always have a sufficient number of con- 
tainers so as to avoid using the same one 
for different ingredients. The condition 
of such equipment often reflects greatly 
on the cleanliness and sanitation of the 
plant. 

One class of equipment that is most 
often neglected is pans. In some of the 
cleanest shops the pans are often ih a 
filthy condition, leaving dirty streaks on 
the bread. Pans should be cleaned at 
regular intervals. They should be kept 
inverted on racks when not in use, and 
never nested or placed on the floor. 
Racks, trucks, scales, and all other equip- 
ment should be kept perfectly clean. All 






floors, tables and troughs should be thor- 
oughly cleaned daily. Walls, ceilings and 
windows should be thoroughly cleaned at 
regular intervals. 

No dusting flour or scraps of dough 
reaching the floor should ever be used 
a second time. Pieces of scaled dough 
falling on the floor should be thrown 
away. 

Grease rags or swabs should be kept 
renewed, and as clean as possible. Gar- 
bage cans should be placed in every 
room for refuse. The interior and all 
machinery should be painted once a year, 
or oftener if necessary. 


CARE OF BREAD 


When removed from the oven, bread 
should be handled with clean hands and 
placed on clean racks. While cooling it 
should be kept in clean rooms, and not 
exposed to dust or impure air. As soon 
as cold, bread should be wrapped or 
placed in clean, tight containers. Under 
no conditions should it be exposed to the 
air when being transported to grocery or 
home, or offered for sale. If not already 
wrapped, bread should be placed in clean, 
sanitary paper containers or wrapped 
in sanitary paper before being given to 
the purchaser. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the kind of paper best for 
wrapping bread but, be this as it may, 
certainly every loaf should be well pro- 
tected from the time it is taken from 
the oven till placed on the dinner table. 

All wagons and boxes should be kept 
thoroughly clean. Some _ progressive 
bread manufacturers prefer more ex- 
pensive paper cartons to boxes, because 
they are cleaner, and boxes, if only dirty 
on the outside, reflect on the manufac- 
turer. If wooden boxes are used for 
shipping they should be kept in good re- 
pair and well painted. 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Abundance of light and pure, fresh 
air are essential to sanitary conditions 
of the bakery. Much consideration 
should be given to both natural and arti- 
ficial lighting. ‘There is too great ten- 
dency among bakers to work in poorly 
lighted shops. This is conducive to 
dirty, unsanitary conditions, and should 
not be. 

Bread factories should be well venti- 
lated at all times. This is necessary to 
insure perfect sanitary conditions dur- 
ing manufacture, and also to insure a 
healthy working condition for employees. 
Undesirable gases containing large per- 
centages of carbon dioxide and other 
such substances are produced in the 
bread factory during manufacture. 
These products should be removed and 
replaced with pure air containing the 
normal quantity of oxygen. Efficient 
ventilating systems should be installed 
to produce a continuous circulation of 
air throughout the entire building. 

All plants or shops should be fumi- 
gated at regular intervals. This serves 
a double purpose. It destroys undesir- 
able forms of bacteria, and also insects 
and vermin. In doing this work, one 
must avoid the injury of raw materials 
with which the fumes might come in 
contact. 


STERILIZATION DURING BAKING 


During the process of baking the in- 
terior of the loaf reaches the boiling 
point of water, and the other portions 
reach a much higher temperature. It re- 
quires about 30 minutes for baking. For- 
tunately, during this time of baking, 
partial sterilization takes place. This 
aids greatly in the production of a sani- 
tary article. If precautions are used in 
selecting, storing and using raw ma- 
terial, strict sanitary measures employed 
by the men during manufacture, and 
care exercised in the handling of bread 
from the time it comes from the oven 
till delivered to the consumer this would 
be one of the cleanest articles of food. 

Entirely too little consideration is giv- 
en to this important phase of baking. 
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Each manufacturer of bread should 
make a careful inspection of his shop or 
plant, use every effort to comply with 
sanitary requirements, and closely co- 
operate with health officials and inspec- 
tors. These officials are very often en- 
tirely too lax in the enforcement of the 
laws governing this situation. Nothing 
will de more to elevate the baking in- 
dustry than for all bakers to live up to 
the sanitary standards that the’ most 
progressive have set up. 


RIGHT TO MAKE ALCOHOL 


Fleischmann Co. Wins Appeal from Recent 
Ruling by Prohibition Department—Must 
Change Distribution Methods 


An appeal made by the Fleischmann 
Co., Inc., of New York, from orders of 
Prohibition Commissioner Haynes can- 
celing its permits for the distilling of 
alcohol in connection with manufacture 
of yeast at its Peekskill, N. Y., and Lang- 
don, D. C., plants, was sustained on 
March 10 by Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Blair. 

At the same time Mr. Blair upheld 
orders by Mr. Haynes revoking permits 
for the sale of alcohol by the company’s 
agencies at Philadelphia, Scranton, Yonk- 
ers, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Bridgeport, 
Cambridge and Cincinnati. 

While Mr. Blair absolved the Fleisch- 
mann company from knowledge of di- 
version of alcohol to illegal purposes by 
its agencies, he declared the agency 
method of distribution was in violation 
of Treasury regulations, “but was adopt- 
ed in good faith and according to the un- 
contradicted testimony of witnesses with 
the full knowledge and consent of cer- 
tain officials of the prohibition unit who 
have been since resigned or been trans- 
ferred from that unit.” 

The permit of the Fleischmann Co. to 
dispose of its alcohol byproduct was re- 
voked March 8 by the prohibition bureau 
on the ground that the alcohol had been 
diverted for beverage purposes, and that 
some of it had been disposed of on 
forged permits. This developed a rather 
serious situation, because at the Lang- 
don, D. C., plant of the Fleischmann 
Co., about 1,500 gallons of alcohol are 
produced daily in the manufacture of 
yeast. 

If the ban had been allowed to stand, 
it undoubtedly would have had a serious 
effect on the nation’s bread supply, since 
the Fleischmann Co. is credited with 
making from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
yeast consumed in the country. The 
Fleischmann Co. makes only compressed 
yeast, so that no large reserves are car- 
ried on hand, and the supply, if the 
manufacture was shut off, would be con- 
sumed within a few days. 

In the hearings it was brought out 
that the cost of manufacturing the al- 
cohol ey was approximately l5c 
per gallon, the tax paid to the govern- 
ment on every — manufactured is 
$4.18, and the selling price $4.65, out of 
which must come the expense for con- 
tainers and distribution. The revenue 
which the government would lose through 
the revocation of the permit would ap- 
proximate $7,000 per day, while the 
manufacturer’s loss would have to be 
absorbed by an increase in the price of 
yeast to bakers. 

In its appeal the Fleischmann Co., 
through its attorneys, made it very plain 
that, if alcohol could not be made, neither 
could yeast. ‘The yeast in its primary 
stages of manufacture is a liquid. Com- 
pression separates the alcohol from the 
yeast. . 

From the Langdon plant, the Fleisch- 
mann Co. has been permitted to ship its 
alcohol byproduct in two forms, ethyl 
alcohol, which goes to the drug and 
chemical trade, and denatured alcohol 
for use in paint, varnish and automobile 
industries. Permits from the prohibi- 
tion authorities are required for the pur- 
chase and use of ethyl alcohol and of 
“specially denatured alcohol,” but none 
are required for ordinary denatured al- 
cohol. 

The company has not decided as yet 
what changes it will be necessary to 
make in its Langdon plant in order to 
comply with the recent finding of Com- 
missioner Haynes, but it is probable that 
the methods of making shipments will 
have to be changed. Instead of shipping 
in bulk to agencies ‘hereafter, it will 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Unexpected Rise in Price of Flour Creates Consternation Among Bakers— 
Small Plant Failures Increase—Price War in Wales— 
Luncheon Club at Bakers’ Hall 


probably go in barrels to actual pur- 
chasers direct. The recent ruling stipu- 
lates restrictions must be placed on 
agencies by manufacturers, so that the 
sale price will be controlled by the man- 
ufacturer and the agent’s commission 
definitely fixed - contract. 

Interpreting the ruling handed down 
by him in the Fleischmann case, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Blair said that 
neither the prohibition authorities nor the 
Fleischmann agents at any time during 
the operation of the permits to sell alco- 
hol through agencies were guilty of will- 
fully evading the law, but he declared 
that the former prohibition officials who 
consented to the agency method of in- 
dustrial alcohol distribution did a very 
foolish thing. 

It was brought out in the hearings 
that the Fleischmann Co. had been ap- 
proached by at least four different per- 
sons, two of whom represented them- 
selves as agents for officials of the pro- 
hibition unit, who attempted to “hold 
up” the company for alleged protection. 
It was alleged that they stated that for 
a consideration the proceedings against 
the Fleischmann Co. would be stopped. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Mrxn., March 16.—The bak- 
ing business has not ——— appreciably 
since a month ago, and is still slow. 
Sales of bread, rolls, cookies and other 
baked goods have been considered fair 
by some shops, while others report a 
spotty demand and reduced consumption. 
The bakery business is going through a 
readjustment period, and business dur- 
ing the spring and summer will depend 
on industrial and crop conditions. With 
the opening of the lake shipping season, 
tourist travel and outdoor camping, bak- 
ers anticipate that demand will improve. 

The majority of bakers are still using 
flour bought last fall and early winter, 
but contracts with mills are gradually 
being cleaned up. Present buying by 
those who are in need is to meet bare go- 
ing wants and, as a consequence, mill 
sales are light. 

There has been no recent change in the 
retail or wholesale price of bakery goods. 
Cost of doing business holds up, wages 
and materials showing no sign of a re- 
duction, and all shops are working along 
as conservatively as possible. 

Bakers report a steady sale of pies 
and pastry goods in about the same vol- 
ume that has ruled all winter. Shops 
catering to this class of trade bake only 
a sufficient amount to take care of their 
daily established trade. This tends to 
hold down overproduction and guards 
against waste. 

The cracker trade is moving along 
satisfactorily under fair, steady con- 
sumption and buying by the retail deal- 
ers. The inquiry gives indication of 
getting better with the advent of spring 
and summer. 

An overheated stove in the Ideal bak- 
ery, 403 Lake Avenue South, Duluth, 
caused $3,000 damage. 





F. G. Cartson. 


TORONTO BAKERY NOTES 
Toronto, Ont., March 17.—H. E. 
Trent, secretary Canadian Bread and 
Cake Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
New York a few days ago to see his 





daughter leave on a Mediterranean 
cruise. 
Bakers of Toronto, Hamilton and 


other Ontario cities are selling bread at 
9c per 1%-lb loaf, delivered. This price 
compares favorably with that being 
charged in cities like Chicago and other 
large centers of the United States. In 
fact, bread appears to be cheaper in 
most parts of Canada than it is in the 
United States. 

An interesting estimate of the con- 
sumption of ice cream cones in the four 
western provinces of Canada during 
1921 was recently given to The North- 
western Miller. This came from the 
trade and must closely approximate the 
actual figures. The estimate places the 
total number of cones used at 150,000,- 
000. The total population of these prov- 
inces is only 2,500,000, most of whom live 
far outside the range of the cone vendor. 
Practically all of this consumption would 
be in the cities and towns. There is one 
small cone factory in Winnipeg which 
does a steady business, but the Sulk of 
these yearly requirements is imported. 

A. H. Baty. 
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Lonpon, Enc., March 1.—The remark- 
able and unexpected rise in the price of 
flour by 9s per sack within a month is 
creating something like consternation 
among the smaller bakers. One hears 
that in the provinces a good deal of flour 
was booked forward, the period generally 
stated being two months. This precau- 
tion was possible, because millers very 
kindly gave a few days’ notice of the 
first increase at the end of January. 
But in London there was not so much 
forethought among the little men. I hear 
of some having been badly bitten when 
the market was falling, and the experi- 
ence made them overcautious. 

If the large bakers would move up 
with the price of bread, the situation 
might have a good effect by steadying 
prices, but this accommodating action 
the large firms will not take. ey have 
had their experience, and have suffered 
before when they would not advance 
with the small men, and so kept the lat- 
ter down; and they have had experience 
of advancing just a little too far, and 
giving their little competitors too much 
margin to play with. 

But for the cutting by departmental 
stores, since they have become bakers, 
the old-time large factory bakers might 
have been less obdurate in their action, 
but as long as the stores keep at l6c 
per 4 lbs, and have the newspapers con- 
tinuously lauding their fairness, other 
bakers, either large or small, cannot hope 
to get more than 18c. 

The London trade seems peculiar, in 
that the largest factory firm cannot 
make and market its goods as cheaply 
as the small baker who has sense and 
capital in consonance with the size of his 
business. What is saved in the factory 
in manufacture is more than lost in cost 
of distribution. 

I hear of development in an automatic 
plant for bread making which is to in- 
crease the output per baker employed up 
to 50 sacks per week (711% bbls). The 
et mers output is from 12 to 20 sacks in 

akeries with varying machine combina- 
tions, up to about 35 for the present full 
automatic plant. The new machine com- 
bination mentioned is to carry the bread 
through the several operations and de- 
liver it right into the oven without han- 
dling. But even with this advance in 
machine development, the London fac- 
tories will not have their competitive po- 
sition very much improved. 

At the time of writing the increase in 
flour prices more than warrants a rise 
of 2c on the 4-lb loaf. If the upward 
movement continues, bread must advance, 
but if it stops, or if there is the least re- 
cession, London bread prices are not 
likely to alter, nor will they in the large 
towns. 

Failures among the small bakers are 
increasing, and the pre-war shyness of 
accounts is becoming more apparent. 
There have recently been rumors of an 
agreement to raise the 4-lb loaf 2c. The 
stores, however, threaten to remain at 
16c. In the present state of trade and 
of business the price of 20c cannot be 
maintained unless flour continues to ad- 
vance. 

A WELSH WAR 

For about three weeks a state of ex- 
treme tension and high temperature pre- 
vailed in the baking trade in South 
Wales. Like all trade disturbances, the 
causes were not really those which seemed 
so apparent on the surface. The central 
figure of this particular trouble was the 
firm of R. E. Jones, of Swansea, Cardiff, 
and London, one of our larger firms with 
Alexandrine ambitions. The local price 
for bread in Swansea was 20c per 4-lb 
loaf, and this price was stubbornly main- 
tained by the bakers, although in London 
and elsewhere bread was selling at 18c, 
and in cases at 16c. The firm referred 
to had lost a good deal of its popularity, 
because of its comparative nonsuccess in 
London, and as it had only a small 
bread trade it announced a drop in price 
of the 4-lb loaf to 1é6c. 

Little harm might have been done to 
the local trade if the cut had been ig- 


nored. But there are hot heads in South 
Wales, and, in a rather stupid fashion, 
the bakers started to fight the under- 
seller. The offending firm evidently sup- 
plied a statement to the newspapers, that 
the local bakers’ association had used its 
influence with the millers to stop the 
firm’s flour supplies. 

The story was good copy for the daily 
press of the kingdom, and the whole 
pack was on the track of the poor Swan- 
sea bakers. To accentuate the unwisdom 
of their action, the latter determined to 


‘undercut the undercutter, and induced 


one of their number, who has a restau- 
rant opposite one of the shops of the 
offending firm, to allow his premises to 
to be used for the sale of bread at 4c 
less than that of the offender, each bak- 
er of the association undertaking to keep 
up his share of the supply of this cheap 
bread, of course at a loss. One day’s 
experience of this plan was sufficient for 
its authors. 

The working people took the side of 
the original offender, and acclaimed the 
firm as a stickler for honest trading and 
just prices; the friend of the poor. 
They derided the other bakers as profi- 
teers and cheats. The cheap association 
bread was bought up readily enough, but 
the buyers were angry rather than grate- 
ful, and a state approaching rioting was 
the result. The accommodating shop- 
keeper who had lent his shop for the 
reprisal effort found the affair very 
hurtful to his own business, and would 
not continue. 

The newspapers were delighted with 
the turn affairs had taken. Nothing 
more happened, only that Jones won, and 
it was.an easy victory. The firm still 
does its small bread trade over the coun- 
ter at 16c per 4 lbs. The other bakers 
reduced theirs to 18c, mostly delivered, 
and a good deal on credit. The experi- 
ence of this episode is very old here; 
so are the lessons that may easily be 
read into it. Hardly ever, in the baking 
trade, do reprisals pay, if the enemy has 
any command of money. 


THE “ANGEL,” ISLINGTON 


The all-prevailing firm of Lyons & Co. 
has performed another remarkable feat, 
in absorbing, for its own style of busi- 
ness, one of London’s largest and best 
known inns. That is the “Angel,” Isling- 
ton. 

For 300 years or more, the “Angel” 
has been an important landmark. Orig- 
inally a small country inn, it grew in 
importance as London crept out and ab- 
sorbed the village. It stands at an ex- 
tremely busy. traffi¢ center, close to the 
outskirts of the old City of London. 
Thé first London water supply, made in 
the time of Charles I, ends quite near; 
it is within a stone’s throw of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, the oldest existing play- 
house in London, and close to the one- 
time residence of Charles Lamb. The 
Agricultural Hall, where the bakers’ and 
other exhibitions are annually held, is a 
few hundred yards from the “Angel.” 

In this section there has always been 
more than sufficient of ordinary inns 
and public houses, of which the “Angel” 
was one of the principal, but the district 
is notoriously very poorly supplied with 
restaurants. Messrs. Lyons always do 
that sort of business well, and this new 
venture is likely to be one of their most 
successful efforts. 

It has not transpired how much the 
firm had to pay for the hotel, but it 
changed hands several times when only a 
public house at over £70,000. The firm 
seems to have nothing but a triumphant 
pesgsess in catering ventures, but the 

read making side of its business is not 
nearly so spectacular. It is the only 
large firm in London that makes two 
qualities of bread. The cheapest sort, 
as noti before, is called the “Econ- 
omy” loaf, sold at 16c to compete with 
the departmental stores at same price. 
I hear that it is not largely sold, al- 
though it is quite a good loaf, but it 
serves the purpose intended, and its ex- 
istence alone probably enhances the value 
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of the other quality in the minds of the 
firm’s customers. 
A HEROIC MEASURE 

The crushing burden of taxation, local 
and national, has made even the rich take 
to economy, and to means of augmenting 
income. The Worshipful Company of 
Bakers, whose history was given in The 
Northwestern Miller recently, has felt 
the pinch so severely, that its income is 
not now sufficient to meet the calls of its 
almshouses and pensioners, and the up- 
keep of its premises. The wardens are, 
however, men of resource, and the old 
hall of the company has been fitted out 
and is used as a luncheon club. 

It is a complaint and a reproach in 
the city that the Bakers’ Hall, and those 
of the other old guilds, are kept only for 
show, when by their situation they might 
much better be used. The reproach is 
now removed from the Bakers’ Hall. 
The club is to be quite an exclusive con- 
cern; its privileges confined only to 
members and friends they may ask to 
lunch. 

In the city of London there are plenty 
of restaurants, good and public, but few 
clubs. As a great deal of business is 
now settled over the luncheon table, the 
heads of firms do not care to be enter- 
taining friends or clients at the same 
place their clerks patronize, and there is 
therefore much value in some exclusive 
retreat. The use of the club will be con- 
fined to members who will pay a sub- 
stantial entrance fee and a yearly sub- 
scription. The number to be admitted is 
limited, and the first list was full be- 
fore the club started. The members are 
not necessarily “Freemen” of the bakers’ 
guild, but, collectively as a club, have 
simply rented the premises for five days 
each week, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.,, at a 
substantial rental. 

The catering is in the hands of a lead- 
ing city firm. There will be old-fash- 
ioned English fare, as befits the sur- 
roundings of the diners, cooked in the old 
but perfectly equipped kitchen of the 
old hall. The joints will be done to a 
turn on the spit, the motive power of 
which is a heat fan in the chimney. The 
place should be an ideal club, and the in- 
come derived, it is anticipated, -will en- 
able the master and wardens to make 
ends meet and to extend the activities 
and maintain the dignity of -the guild. 


ECONOMY 


Although at the moment every one is 
for economy, and, according to reports, 
education is the first social institution to 
be docked, yet it only now transpires 
that the London County Council has 
agreed to found a new industrial schol- 
arship at the National Bakery School, 
London. This council has been for many 
years distributing public money to stu- 
dents in engineering and other industries, 
but, because the baking. trade was will- 
ing to do so much for its own young men, 
the public authority would do nothing. 

The new grant is to commence in Sep- 
tember next. To be eligible a young man 
must be over 16 but under 19 years of 
age. One of the conditions is that the 
parents or guardian of the youth must 
not, if there are no other dependent 
children, have an income of more than 
£550 per annum. A large family and 
that income would of course remove the 
bar. The grant or scholarship is only 
available at the London school, and onl 
those are eligible who are of Englis 
nationality, and whose parents are resi- 
dent within the London County Council 
administrative area. 

The value of the award is free tuition 
at the school, with, in necessitous cases, 
a maintenance grant of £40 per annum. 
When this scheme is in operation there 
will be six scholarships available at the 
London school. The selection of the 
student is to be as the result of a sim- 
ple examination, to insure that he has 
sufficient education to benefit from the 
school course. 

The equipment of the London Nation- 
al Bakery School was in part installed 
free, by one of the leading firms of en- 
gineers here, about 20 years ago. There 
have been many additions since, but some 
of it has become of obsolete pattern, and 
some unsuitable for present use. This 
firm, now amalgamated with another lead- 
ing engineering company, has generously 
undertaken to overhaul all the machinery 
equipment, and to replace the obsolete or 
worn machines with new appliances of 
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the latest pattern. This will be done 
free of charge to the National Associa- 
tion. 

JoHN KiemkKLanp. 


CAKES FOR ROYAL BRIDE 


Five Masterpieces of Confection Made for 
Wedding of Princess Mary—Largest of 
Them Boasted of 500 Lbs Weight 


Lonvon, Enc., March 1.—There have 
been many royal weddings, but probably 
never one in which bakers as bakers, and 
the trade as a trade, took so keen an 
interest. This is less because of the 
young lady who was to be married than 
on account of the number and sizes of 
wedding cakes made for the occasion. 
Like other good parents, the King and 
Queen provided a wedding cake, proper- 
ly ordered from McVite & Price, of 
Edinburgh. 

But the National Association of Mas- 
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By those who know, this cake was 
voted the most artistic and impressive 
among the rivals. It stood a little over 
seven and a half feet high. The diameter 
of the base, which was nearly of maltese 
cross form, was four feet and six inches. 
The total weight was over 500 lbs, of 


which about 210 were cake, 120 marzi-~ 


pan, the remainder of weight being royal 
icing and ornamental material. The cake 
was paid for out of the funds of the 
National Association of Bakers, and not, 
as at one time suggested, by voluntary 
subscriptions from individual members. 
JoHN KirKLaAnpD. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Martin’s bakery, Lubbock, Texas, has 
joined other business concerns of the 
town in demanding a revision of freight 
rates so that unfair competition between 
Lubbock and Amarillo on the north and 
Abilene on the south may be ended. 
The bakers say that the freight rate on 








Wedding Cake Presented to Princess Mary by the National Association of Master Bakers 
P, & A, Photograph 


ter Bakers, in a spirit of loyalty, offered 
another, which was duly accepted; then 
offers of more came from several other 
sources, and in graciousness were not re- 
fused. In addition to the two cakes men- 
tioned, one was presented by the cooks’ 
association. One other was made in 
London by Lyons. One large firm, 


Hughes & Son, Birmingham, prepared 


another, while a fifth was designed and 
made + Stevens, of Cardiff. The cakes 
were all from six to seven feet high, and 
weighed from 200 to 500 lbs. 

e official cake followed Grecian lines 
of art, and was rather novel in its solid- 
ity and tapering form, and the sugar 
work on it was beautifully finished. The 
national association cake was wholly an 
original design by Will Atkins, of East- 
bourne, and Trevor Bowen, of London. 
These are acknowledged artists in sugar 
work, and, before Neches absorbed in 
business, were most successful competi- 
tors at exhibitions. The desi was 
quite unconventional, the thelen tier 
arrangement being supplanted by vesti- 
bules, balustrades and canopies, which 
gave the impression of a highy ornate 
but altogether lovely and peaceful pal- 
ace. 


a car of flour out of Lubbock is $50 
higher than out of Amarillo or Abilene 
and shipped into the same territory, and 
that they are unable to compete in the 
distribution of bakery products. 

C. Gorra, baker at Pittsburg, Okla., 
has a one story brick building under con- 
struction, into which he expects to move 
before April 1. 

S. O. Townsend, for some time assist- 
ant manager of the Peerless Baking Co., 
Beaumont, Texas, has been appointed 
county jailer at that place. 

Improvements and enlargements are 
soon to be made in the Pine Bluff, Ark., 
plant of the Arkansas Baking Co. 

The executive committee of the Texas 
Association of the Baking Industry has 
selected Houston as the meeting place of 
the association this year on May 16-18. 
Secretary F. W. Pflughaupt and H, J. 
Ritcher, both of San Antonio, were 
named as an arrangements and a pro- 
gramme committee. 

W. R. McNees, former oil operator, 
who established the Perfect System bak- 
ery, in Walters, Okla., a few months ago, 
has sold out to Daniel Vorhees of that 
place. The plant is said to be the most 
complete in southwestern Oklahoma. 
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petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by H. Little, proprietor 
of the Hoxie (Ark.) Bakery. Mort- 
gages against machinery and equipment 
are said to constitute the principal lia- 
bilities. 

Eight ovens are being kept busy six 
days a week in the plant of the Brown 
Cracker & Candy Co., Dallas, Texas, ac- 
cording to Eugene Alexander, sales man- 
ager. These turn out 132 different kinds 
of crackers, flakes, cakes, tea and fancy 
biscuits, and over 200 kinds of candy. 
Forty-six salesmen are employed and the 
manufacturing payroll is $9,000 a week. 
The company began business 20 years 
ago with two ovens and two salesmen. 
“We make it a point to give local manu- 
facturers, jobbers and agencies prefer- 
ence in the buying of raw material,” Mr. 
Alexander ih. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Moss Rose bakery, Oilton, Okla., which 
recently was adjudged a bankrupt. It 
is believed that an understanding may 
be had with creditors so that the plant’s 
operations may be resumed. 

Hugo Deitz, owner of the Deitz bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Texas, and for many 
years one of the best-known bakers of 
north Texas, died recently at his home, 
aged 60. He is survived by a wife, two 
sons and two daughters. 

Mary Dum, owner of the Chapers bak- 
ery, Conway, Ark., is bankrupt. Assets, 
$1,500; liabilities, $7,615. Creditors are 
to hold their first meeting at Conway, 
March 24, 

Bakers of southwestern Oklahoma are 
getting more for bread than are Okla- 
homa City bakers, although the latter are 
making competition keen in that terri- 
tory. Oklahoma City bread is sold 
wholesale at southwestern points at 5%%c 
lb. At no points from which reports 
have been received are local bakers sell- 
ing wholesale at less than 6%4c. Bakers 
at Marlow are reported to be getting 
814c. Home pride is an important fac- 
tor in the situation and probably a ma- 
jority of merchants in the towns are in- 
clined to favor home bakers. Country 
bakers are disposed to hold fast to their 
prices, and weather the storm created 
by the big-town fight. 

Rains within the last 10 days have 
created a much better feeling among 
bakers and merchants in southwestern 
counties. The outlook for a good crop 
is encouraging, and planting of spring 
grains is under way. 


A voluntar 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Savannah, Ga., April 17-20. 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Danville, April 18-20. 

Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Marion, May 10. 

Arklahoma Association of the Baking 
Industry, Fort Smith, Ark., May 10-11. 

Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Houston, May 16-18. 

National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich., May 23-24. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 5-7. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Baltimore, Md., June 
20-22, 





BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN TO MEET 

The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, and of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Co., Inc., will be held in 
Chicago May 29 to June 1, with head- 
quarters at the Drake Hotel. Conces- 
sions in rates have been secured from 
the hotel for members registering at the 
convention. 

The regular annual meeting of the 
executive committee, and of the board of 
directors, will be held May 29. The con- 
vention proper will open May 30. An 
interesting programme is being prepared. 

Preceding the biscuit manufacturers’ 
meeting, it is expected that an interest- 
ing exhibit of machinery and equipment 
for confectioners will be held at the 
Coliseum in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Expositions Co. of America. If 
this exhibit is held, the secretary of the 
cracker manufacturers’ association hopes 
to be able to make arrangements to hold 
the exhibit over until the close of the 
cracker men’s meeting. If these arrange- 
ments can be made, biscuit machinery 
and equipment will be included in the 
exhibit. 
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MODERN PAN FACTORY 


Operated by Jaburg Bros., Inc., New York— 
Said to Be Largest Exclusive Plant in 
Country Owned by a Supply House 


A majority of the big supply houses 
in the bakery field have special depart- 
ments for the various branches of their 
business, but it is seldom one runs across 
a company that maintains a factory for 
the exclusive purpose of manufacturing 
bread pans and other tin articles. It is 
stated that Jaburg Bros. Inc, New 
York City, is about the only supply house 
in the United States that does this. This 
company has been manufacturing bread 
pans and tinware for upwards of 20 
years, and owns its own factory in 
Brooklyn. The plant is three stories, 
and employs about 100 experienced tin- 
smiths. It specializes in bread pans and 
tin molds for bakers and confectioners. 

The bread pan department occupies 
the first floor of the building. The equip- 
ment is modern. One of the machines 
used stamps out a flat piece of tin the 
pan form, and at the same time bends 
the upper edge of the side walls in such 
a manner that the heavy wire designat- 
ing the size of the pan can easily be in- 
stalled. This machine practically finishes 
the pan. Another machine bends and 
solders the heavy wire which forms a 
complete frame and fits to the upper 
sides of the pan. Another machine takes 
care of the heavy steel band which runs 
around the set of five pans, while still 
another welds the pans to this steel band, 
thus doing away with the old process of 
riveting. 

Lack of rivets is a feature of the 
Jaburg pan. One of the latest additions 
to the Jaburg factory is a press which 
forces the tin on the upper end of the 
pan around the wire with a pressure of 
800 lbs. This process is one of the most 
important operations in the manufacture 
of these nondestructible bread pans, be- 
cause it is impossible to loosen the pan 
from the frame, and at the same time 
gives additional rigidity and strength to 
the set. After the pan goes through the 
various machines—through 25 separate 
operations, to be exact—it is polished 
and every set is carefully inspected be- 
fore it is put on the market. 

On the other floors of the factory all 
kinds of different pans are manufac- 
tured. There is also a special depart- 
ment for chocolate molds used exten- 
sively by confectioners for the manufac- 
ture of little chocolate figures which 
are such big sellers during the holiday 
season. 


BAKERY TRADE IMPROVING 


Washington, D. C., Bakers Report Increasing 
Sales—Competition Keen and Bakers Ad- 
vertising Extensively with Good Results 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 16.—The 
baking trade has shown a little improve- 
ment this month, although business is 
not as good as it often is at this season. 
Industrial conditions are unchanged 
from a month ago, and bakers’ profits 
are being cut down by the rise in the 
price of flour. Many are covered for the 
time being, but they fear that a strong 
market will develop later, and bread 
competition is quite severe now. 

Crock butter is considerably lower at 
25@34c. New walnut halves are cheaper 
at 50@60c, while walnut pieces are 42@ 
45c. Coconut is lower at 13@15c; raisins 
unchanged at 17@19c; currants, 17@18c; 
cottonseed oil, 11@111%c; corn oil, 12% 
@18c; malt sirup, 914@10%c. Milk 
powder is lower at 11@1l4c. There are 
ample supplies available of granulated 
sugar on a basis of 4.9¢ per lb in round 
lots, but the market continues weak. 
There is practically no change in the 
prices of other bakers’ supplies, and de- 
mand is quiet. 

Bread prices are still unchanged, al- 
though one large retail grocer, operating 
18 stores, selling a 5c loaf, at a loss, 
was compelled to raise it to 6c. Bakers 
say the cost of labor continues high, that 
other materials entering into the loaf 
have not shown any material decrease, 
and that it is virtually impossible for 
them to reduce their prices and make a 
fair profit. 

It is questioned by some bakers wheth- 
er their chain store competitors in the 
bread business picked the psychological 
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time for announcing the return of the 
5c loaf. There is no doubt of the popu- 
larity of this price, but with flour show- 
ing a big advance in the past few weeks, 
5c loaves are an expensive article to pro- 
duce. e chain stores are making up 
for their bread losses by profits on teas 
and coffees, according to the bakers, and 
the latter propose to get even by han- 
dling these articles at 1c lb profit. So 
far as public benefit from 5c bread is 
concerned, many poor families live so 
far from the big downtown chain stores 
as to be practically barred from trading 
there. 

Competition in Washington is keen, 
and wholesale bakers are competing more 
on a basis of quality than quantity or 
premiums. Bakers have refused to con- 
sider the argument for 5c bread, regard- 
less of reports from other sections of the 
country, and have hushed the newspapers 
up by calling attention to the fact that 
their advertising rates have not been re- 
duced, nor the price of their papers. 
When other cities began reporting 5c 
bread the newspapers got busy, and civic 
organizations joined them for a short 
time. However, the bakers have stood 
pat for a 1-lb loaf, which is selling at 
7c wholesale, and 8c retail. 


Bakers here are advertising heavily, 
although the principal wholesalers are 
doing by far the most promotion work. 
Some splendid examples of good bakery 
publicity are being put before the public 
and they are bringing good results. The 
larger bakeries are using newspaper dis- 
play space, street car cards and bill- 
boards with good effect, and to supple- 
ment this they are making generous use 
of circulars, wrappers, cards for grocers 
and other retailers, and similar material. 

The baking industry throughout the 
country is feeling its share of the gen- 
eral unemployment situation, because 
during the past month or so Washington 
has been besieged by journeymen bak- 
ers, seeking work. As the local union is 
able to supply all of the help needed in 
local bakeries, few of these men have 
been able to find employment. 

They are offering to work for wages 
considerably below the present scale in 
force in this city, but employing bakers 
are taking few, if any, of them on, 
because of their agreement with the local 
union. This Dp een supply of labor 
is not confine —ae to journeymen 
bakers, but extends as well to other 
trades connected with the baking indus- 
try. Though workers are always more 
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or a ee here, there has not been 
a period for years, so leading bakers say, 
when men experienced in all lines of the 
baking industry could be had in such 
numbers. 

The new wage scale for the baking 
industry here will soon be presented to 
the employing bakers by the local union. 
The present scale expires May 1. It is 
not known just what figures the union 
will submit to the employing bakers, but 
it is understood that they will be as high 
as the present ones, and possibly higher, 
with the hope by the union that it will 
at least obtain the scale now in force. 

The employing bakers, on the other 
hand, expect to make a strong fight for 
a lower wage. They have met the de- 
mands of the union bakers consistently 
since this country entered the World 
War, and they now feel that the time has 
come when they should benefit through a 
lower scale, as is being done in other 
industries throughout the country. The 
wages paid in the baking industry are 
said to be far in excess of what they 
should be. Night workers are receiving 
$1 per hour, and day workers 90c. This 
is almost 100 per cent increase over pre- 
war wages. 

The employing bakers have no desire 


Power Machine Used to Stamp Out Bread Pans in Jaburg Bros.’ Factory 
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Jaburg Bros., Inc., Pan Factory in Brooklyn, N, Y. 


to reduce wages to pre-war levels, realiz- 
ing as they do that the cost of living has 
increased and that bakery workers must 
meet that increase as well as others. But 
they feel that wages should be consider- 
ably lower than they are, and will strive 
to bring them down to a figure that will 
make it possible to produce bread and 
other bakery products at prices that will 
meet with public favor, while at the 
same time giving them a legitimate profit, 
something they claim they have not had 
for years. The union, on the other hand, 
expects to make a strong fight to keep 
wages up to the present level, established 
during the period of higher prices all 
along the line. 

With the arrival of spring, it is antici- 
pated in baking circles that several of 
the local bakeries, both large and small, 
will make extensive improvements to 
their plants, as prices of building ma- 
terials and labor in the building industry 
are coming down. Additions and exten- 
sions that probably will become a reality 
by the end of the summer will make 
necessary the installation of considerable 
bakery machinery. Although the quan- 
tity that probably will be bought will be 
large in the aggregate, there is no like- 
lihood that any considerable amount will 
be bought by any one plant. The plants 
in Washington to last install any con- 
siderable amount of machinery were the 
General Baking Co., Corby Baking Co., 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., White 
Cross bakery and Holzbeierlein’s bakery. 

Bakers are carrying about the usual 
stocks of flour. The smaller bakers gen- 
erally buy only to meet requirements. 
Larger bakers are catching up with their 
flour contracts, and are ordering out 
some of the purchases that should have 
been shipped long ago. There is also 
some indication of additional flour pur- 
chases. 


NEIGHBORHOOD BAKERS 


The first regular meeting of the Neigh- 
borhood Retail Bakers’ Association, of 
Washington, D. C., was held recently 
with a good attendance. Seven applica- 
tions for membership were venavel. 

T. E. Newcomb, Washington manager 
of the Fleischmann Co., spoke on the 











value of bakers’ associations and con- 
gratulated the bakers on the good at- 
tendance and interest shown. 

Milton Carlough, of the sales promo- 





tion department of the Fleischmann Co., 
outlined the green and white bakery 
campaign of his company. The members 
accepted this proposition and paid six 
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months’ dues to begin the campaign at 
once. 

J. H. Woolridge spoke on “Get To- 
gether Meeting for Better Business.” He 
dwelt on the close co-operation that is 
required between the employer and the 
employees, and the necessity of having 
these meetings at regular intervals. 

Meetings of the Neighborhood Bakers’ 
Association will be held weekly until fur- 
ther notice. 


NOTES 


R. E. Clapp, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., visited the baking trade 
here during the month. 


Gilbert Cutler, formerly in the baking 
business at Providence, R. I., is now in 
charge of the bakery of the Old Dutch 
Market, Inc., Washington. 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is conducting an extensive bill- 
board advertising campaign in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, advertising its prod- 
ucts. 


The Neighborhood Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation was organized at Washington, 
recently, for the purpose of promoting 
the neighborhood bakery. Officers elect- 
ed were: president, Eugene Minoux; vice 
president, Charles Kleinhenn; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Haske. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





CHATTANOOGA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At the last meeting of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Bakers’ Association, held on 
March 6, the following newly elected of- 
ficers were installed: president, O. D. 
Scruggs; vice president, M. H. Collins; 
treasurer, Raymond Scruggs. 

Bread price cutting was the main topic 
for discussion. Several local bakers had 
cut the price of bread, claiming it was 
done on account of a number of chain 
stores shipping bread into the city and 
selling it at 5c a loaf. A few felt that 
it would be necessary for them to reduce 
the price in order to meet this competi- 
tion, or put out a loaf that could be sold 
for 5c. ‘This was done by some, but 
they maintained the regular price on 
standard sized loaves. The association 
took no official action, but the sentiment 
of the members was that the main thing 
to do was to keep up the quality of bread 
and demand a fair price in return. 
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NEW YORK LABOR LAW 


Proposed Bill Gives Bakers One Day Rest 
in Seven—Food Law Violations—Price 
Reductions in Bread and Cakes 


New York, N. Y., March 16.—If a bill 
introduced by Assemblyman John P. Nu- 
gent becomes a law, bakers and em- 
ployees of bakeries will at last benefit 
in relation to the working period within 
a law. According to the- present labor 
law, all those who work in bakeries and 
certain specified other places are ex- 
cluded from the regulation which grants 
one day of rest in seven. The Nugent 
amendment includes bakers in this law, 
and strikes out the provision which ex- 
cluded them in former days. 


FOOD PRODUCTS MISBRANDED 

A statement issued by Berne A. Pyrke, 
commissioner of the department of farms 
and markets, shows that retailers and 
manufacturers paid during 1921 a total 
of $5,186.87 in penalties for violations 
of the state food law. These penalties 
resulted from 175 cases, with nearly 300 
more awaiting disposition. Inspectors of 
the department made 12,885 store inspec- 
tions. In co-operation with the federal 
authorities, they have completed an in- 
vestigation of the alleged presence of 
arsenic in certain canned products, and 
misbranding and adulteration of inter- 
state shipments of sugar. In another 
case, 500 cases of canned sauerkraut 
were condemned. 

NOTES 

Victor Leiser has opened a_ bakery 
at Avon. 

Gleenwich’s bakery will open at 3142 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The Marble City bakery, Canton, was 
burned recently; loss, $35,000. 

Anthony Dreas will open a bakery at 
689 Joseph Avenue, Rochester. 

The Colonial bakery, Olean, has ab- 
sorbed the Wentworth bakery. 

The Malone Baking Co., New York, has 
increased its capital to $30,000. 

The Brighton lunch and bakery will 
open at 1747 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

The Victor Baking Co., New York, has 
leased the store at 4039 Broadway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Schrappe recently 
opened a fine bakery at Binghamton. 

Aaron Glaubach has succeeded Glau- 
bach & Levine, bakers, of Monticello. 

The Egloff bakery has opened another 
retail store at 190 Grant Street, Buffalo. 

Harold H. Guston, of Elmira, has pur- 
chased the M. T. Matter bakery at Troy, 
Pa. 

The bakery of Eugene Hilger, Lock- 
port, was severely damaged by a recent 
fire. 

Harry Gross will open the Elite bak- 
ery and lunch, 128 Delancey Street, New 
York. 

Joseph Brostaff, 285 Utica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, will remove his bakery to 290 
Utica, , 

John Mandel has purchased the No- 
wotny bakery, 1533 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

S. Sommer has opened a bakery and 
lunchroom at $11 Saratoga Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

A. Diehl has opened an _ up-to-date 
bakery at Fifth Avenue and Grand 
Street, Albany. 

A. J. Wassink has succeeded William 
Card as owner of a bakery at Falconer, 
Chautauqua County. 

Buehlmeyer & Denzer have opened the 
Sunlight and Sanitary bakery, 3365 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 

A receiver has been oe for the 
New York Bakers’ Supply Co; liabilities, 
$15,000; assets, $4,000. 

Extensive — are being made in 
the Federal bakery shop in the Mulrein 
Building, Poughkeepsie. 

The Hudson Valley Bakery Co., Ath- 
ens, will open a branch in the Van 
Dusen Building, Hudson. 

The Dickinson bakery and grocery, 
$19 Central Avenue, Silver Creek, has 
succeeded the Bailey store. 

A. Munro, Clayton, has purchased 
some new equipment and is moving his 
bakery to a larger building. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., after al- 
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terations, will remove to 5380 East Sev- 
enty-second Street, New York. 

Nelson Bros. have taken over the bak- 
ery formerly conducted by S. Hopp, 1621 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

The Specialty agg ar gg & Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., New York, has leased 
the building at 192 Third Avenue. 

The bakery at 182 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, formerly owned by John 
Schuetz, has been sold to O. Martsen. 

Elias Belajac has taken over the bak- 
ery and restaurant at 752 East One Hun- 
dred and Eightieth Street, New York. 

The Bake-Rite Co., operating a chain 
of retail stores in Buffalo, anounces a 
cut of 5c doz on cookies and 3@l5c on 
cakes. 

The R. H. Wool Co., Inc., Ithaca, has 
bought the interest of the late E. C. 
Stewart and wife in a local bakery and 
confectionery. 

The Blue Bird restaurant, 210 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, is closed 
for alterations and will reopen as a 
bakery, restaurant and cafeteria. 


Karl Kick has purchased the interest 
of G. Hartstein in the partnership of 
Kalberer & Harstein, operating a bak- 
ery at 155 Degraw Street, Brooklyn. 

George Fiedler has sold the Elite 
bakery, 2954 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
to Otto Kettler, who will operate a 
lunchroom in conjunction therewith. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Progressive Pastry Co., 
Inc., 3602 Third Avenue, New York, by 
Sam Spiegel, Joseph Polay and Max 
Hochhaus. 

The Eastern Cafeteria, Inc., New 
York, with $10,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Max Gurwitz and 
Joseph and Helen Kaplan, to maintain 
a lunchroom and do a general baking 
business. 

The K. & W. Danish & French Pas- 
try, Inc., has been incorporated, with 
$18,000 capital stock, by Philip Korn- 
blit, and Barnett and Jennie Weinberg, 
403 First Avenue, New York, to deal in 
pastry, baked goods, etc. 

It is reported that the Purity Co- 
operative Bakery Association, of Syra- 
cuse, made a profit of $1,900 net, last 
year, selling bread at 9c and 10c loaf. 
The new sient, at Orange and Munroe 
streets, cost $26,653, including equip- 
ment. 

The baking department of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has taken 
over the Torrens-Petri Baking Co.’s 
plant in Brooklyn. Joseph Schinkel, for 
years superintendent of the bread plant 
of the A. & P. Co. at Jersey City, will 
superintend the new Brooklyn plant. 

The Fleischmann Co. contemplates a 
new research laboratory for experimen- 
tation in the fermentation of yeast. A 
building will be erected in the Bronx, on 
Mott Avenue opposite Franz Sigel Park, 
two stories high, of marble and lime- 
stone construction, to cost about $250,000. 

At.the annual meeting of the United 
Master Bakers of New York, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Adam Metz; first vice president, G. 
Bromm; second vice president, J. Dies- 
sing; secretary, Otto Gilcher; treasurer, 
Peter Theobald; financial secretary, Au- 
gust Pfanstiel. The finance committee 
consists of J. Lettal, William Steinmetz, 
J. Nicolaus. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


The spring meeting of the executive 
board of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, comprising the 
states of Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Delaware and 
North Carolina, was held at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, March 14. Those 
present were T. F. Bayha, president, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Frank E. Smith, vice 
president, Cumberland, Md., Glenn O. 
Garber, secretary, Frederick, Md., J. J. 
Mattern, treasurer, Richmond, Va., J. A. 
Singer, Staunton, Va., C. W. Reinhardt, 
Baltimore, J. W. Stohlman, Washington, 
D. C., H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Fred Mueller, Baltimore. 

George E. Muhly reported the action 
taken by the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry regarding the Gran- 
nan standard weight bread bill now’ be- 
fore the Meryland legislature, and also 


a bill just introduced regarding Sunday 
bread deliveries, which Baltimore bakers 


are opposing. 

A. PL "Nolde, Richmond, reported 
everything quiet in his state, as the legis- 
lature had adjourned. However, he said 
a bill is pending that will require all 
bakery products to be sold by weight, 
but he predicted nothing would come 
of it. 

D. R. Forbes, Washington, an attorney 
representing a number of food associa- 
tions, and Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of 
the National Cereal Products Labora- 
tories of that city, addressed the meet- 
ing on executive matters. H. O. Miller, 
of Charlotte, N. C., was appointed to 
work with Mr. Forbes and Dr. Jacobs on 
the subject under discussion. 

The secretary was instructed to do 
whatever advertising was necessary to 
make the 1922 convention a success. J. 
H. Woolridge, Washington, was placed 
in charge of the publicity campaign for 
the Baltimore convention, and will visit 
various towns and cities in the territory 
to interest bakers therein. 

The dates for the convention are June 
20-22, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Rennert. Charles Meade was appointed 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements. 

Elwood M. Rabenold, New York City, 
advised the board he would be present 
at the convention and would make an 
address. Daniel P. Woolley, of the 
Fleischmann Co., will speak on “Adver- 
tising,’ and Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the 
National Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washington, will deliver a technical ad- 
dress. 

The secretary was instructed to get in 
touch with Professor Harry Snyder, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and ascer- 
tain if it would be possible for him to 
talk on “Present Day Bakers’ Problems.” 
Henry Hahn, manager of the specialty 
department of Jaburg Bros., New York 
City, was selected as a speaker. C. E. 
Meade, Baltimore, ex-president of the 
association, is on the programme for an 
“Inspirational Talk.” E. C. Baum, sales 
manager of the Joe Lowe Co., New 
York City, will talk on “Cake Baking.” 
It was agreed to write to C. H. Van 
Cleef, secretary of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, and, if posible, se- 
cure a speaker from that organization. 


NOTES 


The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, has installed a high speed Day 
dough mixer. 

Fred Bachman has opened a retail 
bakery at Hollins Street and Calverton 
Road, Baltimore. 

Louis Schneider, Baltimore, has bought 
ground on Arlington Avenue, and will 
erect a modern bakery. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. interests were 
looked after by W. S. Behymer, A. R. 
Tucker and Charles Edmondson. 

Charles Matthews, Dover, Del., has in- 
stalled a steam bread oven, Day dough 
mixer, and a flour handling outfit. 

F. D. Zaffere, Middletown, Del., has 
added a Duhrkop oven, Day dough mix- 
er, etc., to his shop, which is being re- 
built. 

Vernon M. Green, of the Green-Mish 
Co., ky gery, em millers’ agent and flour 
jobber, is a director in the North Capital 
Savings Bank. 

Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., are erect- 
ing a two-story brick and concrete addi- 
tion to their bakery, to be used as a 
loading and shipping department. 


J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., is in 
New York City, where he went to con- 
fer with his jobber on fruit cake and 
ascertain what was new in the baking 
business. 


Mill representatives present included 
W. H. Besarick, New England Flour 
Co., P. F. Sanborn, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., and F. F. Thomas, flour broker, 
Baltimore. 


John Meinberg, who operated a whole- 
sale bakery in Washington for many 
years and retired two years ago, has been 
elected president ond manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Washing- 
ton. 

William Reihl, a Baltimore baker, 
has returned from Europe. His remarks 
before the executive committee meeting 
on conditions in the baking industry in 
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Germany were interesting and to the 
point. 

George P. Reuter, vice president of the 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, has been 
elected a director in the First National 
Bank of Jamaica, N. Y. He is also a 
trustee of the Prudential Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

Fred A. Muller, Baltimore, president 
of the Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, spent a few days in New 
York City during the month, conferring 
with bakers on standard weights and 
organization work. 

A. R. Tucker, Scranton, Pa., manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., with C. J. 
Layfield, of the Kolb bakeries, Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. who were in 
Florida last month, stopped off at Bal- 
timore en route home. 


Allied tradesmen present included A. 
J. Will, August Maag Co; F. R. Young, 
Fleischmann Co; J. R. McConnell, Tin 
Decorating Co; Charles Sharp, Hubbard 
Oven Co; E. J. Melson, J. H. Day Co; 
George Nyquist, Hammersly Mfg. Co; 
Jack Horner, H. J. Keith Co. 

The White Cross bakery, Washington, 
will erect a four-story brick and concrete 
building, with basement, 75x48, with a 
travelling gas-fired oven, and the front 
of the plant will be changed. P. M. 
Dorsch, proprietor, expects to spend ap- 
proximately $50,000 in rebuilding his 
bakery. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 


BALTIMORE TRADE BETTER 


Bread Sales Improving, Despite Unsatisfac- 
tory Industrial Conditions—Housewives 
Want Quality Loaf 


Battimore, Mp., March 16.—Business 
with Baltimore bakers is showing a little 
improvement, demand for bread being 
more active, while sweet goods are also 
moving more freely. Many industries 
are still down or working part time, but 
things are picking up a little. 

While the wholesale baking companies 
in Baltimore report that they are able 
to sustain the volume of business fairly 
well in spite of unfavorable conditions, 
the smaller shops are having a hard 
struggle to keep their sales on a level 
with previous records. Neighborhood 
and community bakers are selling a fair 
amount of bread every day, but rolls, 
sweet goods and fancy goods are not 
moving so readily. 

Although flour prices have shown an 
upward trend since the lower bread 
prices first became effective, bakers have 
maintained these levels. Retail bakers 
during the past few weeks have been of- 
fering bread at 6c and 7c for the 1-lb 
loaf. With flour prices showing sharp 
advances, bakers do not know how to 
cope with the situation. 

The chain grocery stores continue to 
sell a 1-lb loaf at 5c, but only in an 
effort to attract customers into their 
stores. It is reported that, while the 
quality of the loaf is fair, it is not as 
good as that offered by the large whole- 
sale and retail bakers. The chain store 
bread does not remain fresh as long as 
that purchased from the grocers and the 
neighborhood bakers. With this situation 
existing, the large bakers will eventually 
see a noticeable increase in the sale of 
their product. 

Bakers are having no difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient supplies of sugar, and 
stocks in their hands are reported as 
fair. Raisins and currants are meeting 
with a steady demand. Peaches are firm 
and in moderate demand, with a fair 
call for apricots, but supplies are not 
large. Some inquiry for almonds and 
walnuts, but no brisk buying, and stocks 
generally are sufficient for immediate or 
near-by requirements. Demand for other 
nuts is light. 

In the fast two or three weeks, buyin 
of flour by the large bakers has resum 
something akin to regular demand, but 
the smaller shops have bought only 
enough to keep moving. Usually after 
the beginning of a new year, buying be- 
comes active. This year it was delayed 
several weeks, and there is a suspicion 
that the present improvement in demand 
is based as much on the upward trend 
of prices as on actual needs. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flour to the 
cracker bakers generally have been light. 
It is said that the stocks held by this 
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branch of the trade are sufficient for 
their requirements for several weeks, al- 
though a few have entered the market 
for small quantities. Shipment is gen- 
erally wanted within 10 days to two 
weeks, 

NOTES 


The Kerr Macaroni Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, will erect an additional plant. 


The Becker Baking Co., Baltimore, 
has bought the plant of the Columbia 
(Pa.) Pretzel Co. 

The Virginia Baking Co., Front Royal, 
Va., has absorbed the New York Cash 
Grocery Co., of that place, and will con- 
tinue to operate it in connection with 
its bakery. 

Louis Schillinger, vice president Gard- 
ner bakeries, Baltimore and Norfolk, 
Va., is home from an outing at Atlantic 
City, where he went to recuperate from 
an attack of pneumonia. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., has ac- 
quired the property and good-will of the 
City Baking Co., that city, and will con- 
vert his new holdings into a modern cake 
bakery. The Singer bakery will be used 
exclusively for bread manufacturing 
after alterations are completed. 

A bill to remove all restrictions in the 
delivery of bread on Sunday has been 
introduced in the Maryland legislature 
by Representative Curry, of Baltimore. 
The measure amends the present Sunday 
laws by authorizing bread delivery on 
that day of the week “in any quantity.” 
Mr. Curry said the bill would chiefly aid 
Jewish bakers who baked late Saturday 
night, since it would enable them to de- 
liver to stores and homes early Sunday 
morning. 

The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held on March 1, at the Rennert Hotel, 
Baltimore. President Fred A. Muller 
presided. About 40 bakers and allied 
tradesmen were present. P. A. Grill, 
attorney for the association, addressed 
the meeting on the new income tax law, 
and answered questions put to him. The 
Grannan standard weight bread bill was 
reported as having passed the house and 
is now in the senate committee, where 
the bakers have some hopes of defeat- 
ing it. 

The state of Maryland came out vic- 
torious in the preliminary hearing with 
the bakers over the question of deliver- 
ing bread on Sunday. David Lansman, 
a baker of East Baltimore, and about 
25 other Baltimore bakers were indicted 
for delivering bread in wholesale quan- 
tities on Sunday. He contended that, as 
a retailer, under the law he had a right 
to sell his product and to deliver the 
same. The state held that, while Lans- 
man could sell bread as a retailer at his 
store, the law did not give him the right 
to make deliveries to other establishments 
in wholesale quantities. ~ 

Jacob Roessner, baker and candy 
manufacturer of Hagerstown, Md., died 
on March 1, aged 84. He was born in 
Germany, emigrated to this country in 
1854, landing at Baltimore, and went to 
Hagerstown in 1860, engaging in the 
baking and candy business, and amassed 
a fortune. Mr. Roessner was a member 
of the board of ‘street commissioners of 
Hagerstown, a trustee of the Washing- 
ton County Orphans’ Home, president of 
the Mechanics’ Loan & Savings Institu- 
tion, and a charter member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, serving for many years 
as superintendent of the Sunday school. 
Eight children survive him. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





BREAD CART LICENSE DEFEATED 

A proposal by the city council of Nor- 
folk, Va., to place a license of $40 per 
year on bread carts selling from door to 
door has been defeated. A great many 
push carts are operated in that city, 
some of them sent out by bakeries that 
do a regular wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and others by bakeries that sell 
bread by this means alone. The license 
would have ended much of this business, 
and the scheme was met by strong op- 
position. 

The next move in which the bakers will 
figure is a proposal to require all loaves 
to be wrapped in sanitary paper. The 
Norfolk Housewives’ League is behind 
this movement, and bakers say that if it 
prevails there is a likelihood of a fur- 
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ther increase in the retail cost of bread. 

Prices of bread were advanced 2c re- 
tail early this month, following a Ic 
increase made by bakers to the stores. 
In some instances retailers have in- 
creased their price only lc. Following 
the advance in flour about a month ago, 
bakers announced they would be com- 
pelled to sell their 16-0z loaf for 7c in- 
stead of 6c. The Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation insisted that the price increase 
be only 14c, in order that bread might 
be retailed at 8c with a fair profit. The 
bakers refused to do this, however, and 
the retail price took the 2c jump. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


First Bimonthly Meeting Held at Hartford, 
Conn., Well Attended—Standard Bread 
Law Discussed 


At the first bimonthly meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, held 
March 1 at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Conn., the standard loaf law and its 
effect on bread price cutting was dis- 
cussed by the two principal speakers. 
Victor Friend, of Melrose, Mass., strong- 
ly advocated a standard loaf law, and 
expressed a belief that it would have pre- 
vented a recent bread war in his terri- 
tory. He urged the support of the as- 
sociation, and in making his report as 
temporary chairman of the legislative 
committee gave concrete evidence of its 
work and effectiveness in opposing and 
preventing unfavorable legislation. 

F. H. Frazier, vice president of the 
General Baking Co., did not view the 
standard loaf law as a panacea, because 
his company had experienced the same 
unfavorable conditions in districts where 
a standard law was in operation as 
where it was not on the statute books. 
He looked for a bright future for the 
New England Bakers’ Association, and 
believed it was in a position to do more 
good for the bakers in this territory than 
any other. Mr. Frazier, however, point- 
ed out the absolute necessity for a strong 
national organization to represent the 
entire industry. 

The meeting was called to order by 
George D. Beroth, of Hartford, retail 
governor of the association for Connec- 
ticut. He introduced George B. Chan- 
dler, compensation commissioner of Con- 
necticut, who extended a hearty welcome 
to the visitors and congratulated the 
bakers on the wonderful progress their 
industry had made in recent years. 

Harry N. Brown, secretary of the 
Worcester division, extended a cordial 
invitation to the association to hold its 
May meeting in Worcester, which was 
unanimously accepted. George West, 
president of the Vermont division, por- 
trayed the beauties of Burlington in 
summer, and invited the association to 
hold its July meeting aboard a-boat on 
Lake Champlain, which also was ac- 
cepted. 

George Oschner, retail governor for 
Massachusetts, reported that the Boston 
Co-operative Retail Bakers’ Association 
would affiliate, bringing with it a mem- 
bership of several hundred. 

President Hugh V. Keiser appointed a 
committee to propose for honorary mem- 
bership men who had performed some 
signal service to the industry and asso- 
ciation in New England, it consisting of 
Victor Friend, chairman, D. F. Phelps, 
M. Calderwood, Sr., E. J. Arnold, George 
West, Romeo La Forme and L. L. Gil- 
bert. 

The sentiment of the bakers present 
was that the association should work in 
close harmony with the allied trades, and 
the president’ appointed a committee to 
take this matter under consideration and 
report at the next meeting. The follow- 
ing were appointed: Frank Eighme, 
chairman, W. S. Verity, B. S. Ferguson, 
R. H. Dietz, E. C. Campbell. 

C. O. Swanson, chairman of the Con- 
necticut legislative committee, made a 
plea for funds to meet the indebtedness 
of $4,800 incurred in opposing a re- 
cent bread law. 

E. H. Shields, of the Fleischmann Co., 
outlined a bread and milk campaign and 
told of the successful work in Pennsyl- 
vania. By a unanimous vote it was de- 
cided to leave this to local divisions to 
determine what action would be taken. 

The members present voted to adopt 
a certificate of membership, bearing the 
seal of the association in colors, for dis- 





play in the offices and windows of the 
members. 

The meeting was very well attended, 
about 86 bakers being present: 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
continues to grow, and local divisions 
being formed are unanimously voting to 
affiliate with the larger body. One of 
the recent divisions was the bakers of 
Worcester County, who decided to af- 
filiate with the parent body. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
John Calder, of Calder’s bakery; vice 
president, George Brown; secretary, 
Harry N. Brown, Worcester Baking Co; 
treasurer, Carl W. Swanson, Swanson 
bakery. 

The bakers of Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, early this month held a meeting 
and organized with the following of- 
ficers: president, E. E. Malpass, of the 
Soderholm Baking Co., Bridgeport; vice 
president, Peter Sorenson, Bridgeport; 
secretary, Julius Roth, Adams-Roth Bak- 
ing Co., Bridgeport; treasurer, N. C. 
Hideroth, Stamford. 

The state of Connecticut is now fully 
organized, with six divisions functioning 
oul affiliated with the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association. 





WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS MEET 

The second annual convention of the 
West Virginia Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry was held March 1 at the 
Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg. Despite in- 
clement weather, there was a represen- 
tative attendance. The success of the 
meeting was due largely to the activity 
of the local committee, consisting of 
Frank Wilson, of the Wilson Bread Co., 
Albert Spelsberg, Jr., of the Sanitary 
Baking Co., Charles Waybright, of the 
Markert & Waybright bakery, and A. C. 
Sturtevant, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co. 

The convention was called to order by 
President C. W. Heiner, of Huntington. 
W. I. Grayson, of Huntington, acted as 
secretary. Following the roll call and 
enrollment of new members, there was a 
general discussion on organization work, 
in which practically all those present 
participated. 

The following officers were elected: 
Louis Storck, Huntington, *president; 
Frank Wilson, Clarksburg, vice presi- 
dent; W. I. Grayson, Huntington, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Executive committee: P. 


. C. Besler, Huntington, C. W. Heiner, 


Huntington, J. S. McCaffrey, Salem. All 
officers were elected by acclamation. 

It was decided to hold the 1923 meet- 
ing a little later in the year, either in 
April or May, the exact date to be de- 
cided on later after conferring with the 
secretary of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. The meeting is to be held at 
Charleston. 

A feature of the convention was the 
serving of the annual dinner at noon in- 
stead of in the evening. This was done 
to allow out-of-town members to take 
the evening trains for home. 

After the dinner, C. C. Latus, of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, spoke on organiza- 
tion. He told of the recent bread-and- 
milk week campaign in Pennsylvania and 
of the preparations under way for the 
forthcoming annual convention, in Bed- 
ford Springs, of the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation. * 

The subject of laws and weights was 
also discussed. Many of the members 
expressed themselves in favor of some 
specific ruling as to their rights. Some 
bakers have been fined for violating the 
law, and one said he had appealed his 
case to a higher court. 

President Storck soon will issue a call 
for a meeting of the officers and execu- 
tive committee to discuss the question of 
holding zone meetings at _ intervals 
throughout the year for the purpose of 
building up membership. 

£ C. C. Larus. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 

J. W. Pinzer, of Milwaukee, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, has been interesting the bakers 
of his state in the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation short course in sweet goods. The 
course planned will last three weeks, and 
will cost students $25. The Wisconsin 
association will make up any deficit if 
the dues are not sufficient to cover ex- 
penses. The enrollment to date has been 
very satisfactory, and Mr. Pinzer ex- 
pected that the course would begin this 
week, 
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‘NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 





State Association Formed at Greensboro, 
with Initial Membership of 48—W. L. 
O’Brien, of Winston-Salem, President 


The North Carolina Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was formally organized in Greens- 
boro, Feb. 21, at the O’Henry Hotel. The 
attendance was representative, and the 
enthusiasm shown at the initial meeting 
speaks well for the future of the asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting was opened by W. L. 
O’Brien, of Winston-Salem, temporary 
chairman. Speakers at the forenoon ses- 
sion were Ben George, of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, who gave a talk 
on “Quality and Ethics of the Business,” 
and J. L. Skelton, of Morristown, Tenn. 
The latter dwelt on the position the bak- 
ing industry held in this country, urging 
the bakers to co-operate, and extended an 
invitation to those present to join the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

At the afternoon session, Archie 
Vaughn, of the Fleischmann Co., stated 
that too many biscuits were baked by 
housewives, especially during the first 
part of the week. He urged the bakers 
to cater to the housewife every day in 
the week, and not only during the week 
end. Other speakers were H. O. Miller, 
of Charlotte, of the Carolina Baking Co., 
Charles Windlinger, of Wilmington, and 
B. Strebb, of Raleigh. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, W. L. O'Brien, Win- 
ston-Salem; vice president, W. C. Miller, 
Greensboro; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Paschall, Durham. Board of governors: 
W. C. Miller, W. L. O’Brien, B. Strebb, 
M. J. Paschall, J. L. Salley, R. A. Grant, 
C. E,. Windlinger, Mrs. R. J. Disaway, 
H. O. Miller. 

The association has a membership of 
48; a campaign will be conducted to get 
every baker in the state interested. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purapetputa, Pa., March 16.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly during the past 
month, the violent fluctuations in wheat 
ansettling confidence, and they were not 
inclined to anticipate requirements. 
Their purchases were chiefly of spot 
goods below manufacturers’ prices, al- 
though a few moderate-sized purchases 
from the mills were noted. 

Bakers’ supplies other than flour are 
generally tending downward, though 
sugar is about 30 points higher than a 
month ago. Due to the export demand 
and the outward movement of this com- 
modity, there is a little shortage, and 
some bakers who had been running on 
too close a margin had difficulty in get- 
ting prompt delivery. 

The retail price of bread is generally 
unchanged. A large grocer who had been 
selling a 16-oz loaf for 5c has advanced 
his price to 7c, which is the general fig- 
ure, although the chain stores are ask- 
ing but 6c. 

NOTES 

The Tasty Baking Co. will build a five 
story building on Hunting Park Avenue, 
this city. 

The Quality Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal, by John Colameco, J. I. Buck and 
N. Greenberg. 

On March 6, 45 salesmen of J. S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., were given a banquet 
at the Hotel Lorraine. H. B. Roberts, 
president of the company, spoke about 
“the big job for 1922.” He told the 
salesmen that, while last year was the 
largest in their history, he anticipated an 
even peng: increase this year, and 
pointed out that J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., is 
one of the oldest bakeries in America. 
C. H. Eyles told the salesmen about the 
new advisory board of 1,200 Philadelphia 
women that will test and approve every 
Ivins product before it is given to their 
salesmen to sell. Other speakers were 
Lee E. Hood, W. W. Roberts, sales man- 
ager, and W. S. Ivins, treasurer. 

SamvEt S. Danrets. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. is 
regarded as the largest exclusive bread 
bakery in the New England states. It 
has a capacity of approximately 50,000 
loaves daily. Arthur Swanson is 
general manager, and he has built’ up 
the business from a very small begin- 
ning nine years ago. 
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SWEET GOODS COURSE 


Practical Training in Pastry, Cakes, Etc., 
Being Given Students at Dunwoody In- 
stitute—Next Clase Starts April 1 


The Sweet Goods Course at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, was inaugurated 
Feb. 2, 1922, the initial class having an 
enrollment of 23. Besides teaching the 
student how to make various kinds of 
sweet goods, French pastry, cakes, etc., 
the purpose of the course is also to raise 
the standard of sweet goods produced 
by the baking industry. In this course, 
quality receives the foremost considera- 
tion. The course lasts three months and 
is continuous throughout the entire year. 
The next class will start April 1. 

Students are given the work in a very 
practical way. The equipment used is 
of the latest and most approved type, in- 
cluding a cake mixing machine, the stand- 
ard Middleby-Marshall oven, and the lat- 
est type of Westinghouse electric revolv- 
ing oven. The work is not confined to 
machines, mixes being made by hand as 
well. The latter method is taught with 
the idea of taking care of such situations 
as accidental breaking down of machin- 
ery and equipment. While practical 
work is given almost entirely, class work 
is also given, in which the theory and 
principles of the art are duly set forth 
and explained. 

The type of student is not confined to 
the beginner. Advanced men with va- 
ried experience are also taking the 
course. Paul Ewert is directly in charge 
of the work, and his long experience in 
this line makes him extremely compe- 
tent to give the student the practical 
work which he needs in order to become 
a successful baker. Mr. Ewert is as- 
sisted by Joseph Hofer two afternoons a 
week. Mr. Hofer’s specialty is fancy 
decorating, fruit ornamenting, and high 

rade French pastry. His experience 
ee been largely European, and he is a 
master baker of the kind of sweet goods 
for which Europe has long been known. 

The formule given the student are 
adapted to the best modern practice. It 
is well known that one baker can take a 
formula and produce fine results, where- 
as another, using the same formula, will 
make a miserable failure of it. Varia- 
tions of materials from time to time in 
different localities are sometimes the 
cause of this. However, in all cases the 
judgment of the baker is no doubt the 
thing upon which the best results depend. 
It is this good judgment that the sweet 
goods course develops in the student. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A list of the formule embraces the 
following: 10 kinds of hard cookies; 6 
kinds of soft drop cookies; 3 kinds of 
fruit bars; 2 kinds of rocks; jelly roll 
and chocolate roll mixes; wine cake mix- 
tures and various kinds of white layer 
mixtures; hot and cold devil’s food 
mixes; delicate loaf; nut loaf; butter- 
scotch loaf; raisin loaf; currant loaf; 
silver cake; spice mixes; crumb mixes; 
angel food mixes; sunshine mixes; com- 
mercial white and yellow pound or box 
cake mixes; old-fashioned pound cake; 
fruit cake; cream puff and eclair shells; 
plain macaroons; fancy macaroons; 
macaroon sticks; meringue shells and 
kisses; fried cakes; raised doughnuts; 
Boston doughnuts; Bismarcks; Danish 
pastry; coffee cakes; butter rolls; cinna- 
mon rolls; pies. 

The next class in sweet goods, starting 
April 1, promises to be large. For the 

urpose of efficient instruction, the num- 

er admitted must necessarily be limited. 


DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


Since the first baking class was begun 
at the Dunwoody Institute, in Minne- 
apolis, about seven years ago, 1,567 stu- 
dents have received instruction in some 
oes of the baking industry. This is 
yelieved to be an unparalleled record in 
the history of any new technical school. 
From August, 1917, to February, 1919, 
506 men were trained for the army and 
the navy. Since then 278 bakers attend- 
ed short courses, while 1,289 took the full 
course of instruction. 


BREAD PRICES WEAK 


Pacific Coast Bakers Resort to Price Cutting 
and Novelties to Boost Trade— 
Quality Sacrificed 


Seatrite, Wasu., March 16.—Bakers 
along the Pacific Coast are complaining 
about poor business. This is particularly 
true in the Pacific Northwest, where out- 
puts are little more than 70 per cent of 
normal. Southern districts, particularly 
California, do not seem to have suffered 
so extensively, although outputs are con- 
siderably less than average. Everywhere 
bakers are resorting to extreme efforts 
to stimulate business, and price cutting 
is prevalent. 

There is no such thing as an established 
price for bread. The larger wholesalers 
in southern California are getting 7@8c 
for the 1-lb loaf. In San Francisco the 
price remains weak at 7c, while across 
the bay in Oakland and Berkeley 6c is 
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Wedding Cake Made by the Dunwoody Sweet Goods Class 


March 22, 1922 





Fruit Ornamentation Is Taught the Students 


the prevailing price. In these districts 
prices are weak even at these figures, and 
discounting is universal. Around San 
Francisco some of the larger bakeries are 
resorting to prizes and other forms of 
this sort of advertising to boost trade. 

Portland is clinging to 8c, while in the 
Seattle-Tacoma district prices were re- 
cently raised to 7c after having been 6c 
or under during the past month. These 
prices are for wrapped loaves, wholesale. 
Unwrapped bread is being sold by many 
smaller bakers at from 5c up. The rising 
flour market is having a tendency to 
steady bread prices, and greater strength 
is to be looked for. 

The price has begun to affect the qual- 
ity of the output quite generally, and in 
some localities quality is being openly 
and flagrantly sacrificed to meet condi- 
tions. The general average over the ter- 
ritory, however, is better than in pre-war 
days and it is not a poor grade. 

Greater interest is being manifested in 

the flour market, and in the past 30 days 
an increasing tendency to buy to cover 
three to five months in advance was no- 
ticed. Most of the larger wholesalers 
stocked up or contracted ahead early 
this month, and are carrying supplies to 
last well into May and June. Probably 
more flour is either contracted or in stock 
now than at any time during the past 
year. 
" The larger per cent of these futures 
covers the better grades of local flours 
or Idaho and Montana wheat blended 
with local coast wheat. Northern mills 
are getting the bulk of the contracted 
business for other than local flours at this 
time, with Kansas mills a poor second. 

The spread between bread prices dur- 
ing the past two months and flour prices, 
compared with those of a year ago and 
two years ago, has been noticeable. A 
price of 6@7c wholesale for a 1-lb loaf 
of bread on a basis of $7@8 flour shows 
a considerable cut, compared with 13@ 
14c on $14 flour. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that this percentage of loss could 
be covered by the reduction in labor and 
other material costs. 

In the South the larger spread would 
seem more than justified, with the open 
shop conditions and labor at $30@35 
week, but in Washington and Oregon, 
with labor the same as during the war, 
at $45@48, there seems little to warrant 
the present prices. With flour prices 
soaring, bread prices must necessarily 
follow, and in a higher degree than would 
seem justified by the flour market. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
Harry Hewlett, western representative 
of the Petersen Oven Co., has been 
spending several weeks in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
H. W. Robinson, general manager of 
the Fleischmann Co. for California, with 
Mrs. Robinson, is spending six weeks in 


Honolulu, combining business with a 
much needed vacation, and establishing a 
Hawaiian branch of the Fleischmann Co. 
This will care for the islands’ trade, re- 
ceiving supplies from the San Francisco 
factory. 

Martin L. Jenne, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Fleischmann Co. at 
San Francisco ever since that organiza- 
tion started in business in California, and 
prior to that with the Golden Gate Yeast 
Co., which the Fleischmann Co. took over, 
has organized a company known as the 
American Bakery Equipment Co., with 
offices in the Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, to handle a complete line of bak- 
ery equipment. 

James Costello, general manager of the 
Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, has 
returned from a _ three weeks’ trip 
through the East looking over bakeries, 
spending a week with Mr. Long, of the 
W. E. Long Co., of Chicago. 

George Mueller, proprietor Royal bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, Utah, recently spent 
three weeks visiting bakeries in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, accompanied 
by Mrs. Mueller. 

George Helm, formerly of Chicago, is 
representing the Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, on the Pacific Coast, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Stephan Chikes,has purchased an in- 
terest in the European Baking Co., San 
Francisco, from John Matich. The new 
concern will be known as Matich & 
Chikes. 

The Chatterton bakery, San Jose, Cal., 
has placed orders for automatic machin- 
ery for its window bakery. A. M. Mey- 
ers is proprietor. 

The Walnut Avenue bakery, Santa 
Cruz, Cal., will remodel the bakery and 
install automatic machinery. The new 
equipment consists of an American divid- 
er, rounder and proofer, and will have a 
daily capacity of 10,000 loaves. Dakan 
& Stonebreaker are proprietors. 

The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. has 
completed a large addition to its plant, 
and is installing a new automatic proof- 
er. Loyd Mitchell is proprietor. 

Shelly Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
has placed orders for additional machin- 
ery for its Nanaimo plant. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, has ordered new equipment for its 
bakery. 

Gordon Darnell, who recently severed 
his connection with the Clara Lewis Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, has accepted a: posi- 
tion as superintendent and manager of 
the I-D bakery, Los Angeles. 

E. R. Berberet, proprietor of the 
Barker bakery, Long Beach, Cal., who 
has been quite seriously ill for some time, 
is again about his duties. 

C. P. Brower, of the Faultless Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, is recuperating from a 
two weeks’ illness. 
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The Bon Marche, of Seattle, will open 
a branch store at 300 Pine Avenue for 
the sale of confectionery and bakery 
goods. 

The V. & V. lunch and cafeteria, 487 
Washington Street, Portland, has in- 
stalled some bakery equipment. 

H. R. Haynes has opened a bakery at 
523 Hill Street, Ocean Park, Cal. 

Barker & Peterman, 2808 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, Los Angeles, have opened 
another bakery at 808 West Vernon 
Avenue. 

H. W. Mersbach and M. Jacobson, 
prominent bakers of Chicago, are visit- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

C. Rauchenbach, of Covina, Cal., re- 
cently installed some new equipment. 

Carl Anderson, Kenton, Oregon, has 
equipped his grocery store with a com- 
plete bakery, to supply his chain of five 
grocery stores, located mostly in Port- 
land. 

The Gray Bell bakery, 780 Thurman 
Street, Portland, has discontinued busi- 
ness. 

Nina B. Evju has purchased the Wall- 
ingford Hill restaurant and bakery from 
M. Y. Bensussen, 1808 Wallingford Ave- 
nue, Seattle. 

Lighting a burner in a gas oven after 
it had been turned on too long recently 
blew out the front of the Goede & 
Scroggins bakery, San Francisco. 

The Dragon bakery, Pacific and Lar- 
kin streets, San Francisco, has been 
opened by H. Dragon and R. Avico. 

T. Christopher, O. R. Owens and S. 
Jurich have formed the Anderson Bak- 
ing Co., in Anderson Valley, Cal., and 
opened a bakery. 

Fire starting from an _ overturned 
doughnut pot completely destroyed the 
Capitol City bakery and _ restaurant, 
Olympia, Wash. early this month. 
George Gray, a cook, asleep in a room 
over the bakery, was nearly suffocated. 

John A. Wright, general manager of 
the Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
who died in February, left an estate of 
$32,000, iricluding stock in the Log Cab- 
in Baking Co., valued at $12,800. The 
property is left to Mrs. Wright and a 
son, Leonard P. Wright. 

On March 8 six bakeries of Walla 
Walla, Wash., advanced the price of 
bread from 9c to 10c. 

La Habra, Cal., will have a new bak- 
ery under the management of E. E. San- 
born. 

The Hub City bakery, Colton, Cal., has 
been purchased by the Bake-Rite Co., 
K. Erickson is manager. 

Bake-Rite No. 4 has been opened at 
387 Alder Street, Portland, by L. F. 
Baldwin. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Bert Franz, of the United 
States bakery, H. F. Rittman, of the 
Log Cabin Baking Co., R. N. Wornock, 
of the Barker Bread Co., and Burt Hol- 
comb, of the Fleischmann Co., Port- 
land, attended the annual convention 
of the Oregon Grocers’ and Merchants’ 
Association held in Roseburg, in Feb- 
ruary. 

An oven and some machinery have 
been installed in the new Masonic and 
Eastern Star Home recently completed 
at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Oscar Koch and Henry Meier have 
purchased the plant of the Cream Bread 
Co., 15 McGraw Street, Seattle, from 
kK. F. Fallers. Mr. Meier formerly was 
foreman of this company, and Mr. Kock 
was with the Mity Nice bakery. 

Tom Regan will open a lunch counter 
in connection with his Electric bakery in 
Ballard, Wash. 

The Kimberly (Idaho) Bakery has 
been opened by H. Newkirk. 

John Blohn has bought Park’s bakery, 
rn East Fourteenth Street, Oakland, 

al. 


The Butterhorn bakery has been opened . 


in Ketchikan, Alaska, by Mrs. F. Mc- 
Curdy. 

A. Heber has bought the Pittsburg 
(Cal.) Bakery. 

H. P. Cannock has purchased H. A. 
Morrow’s interest in the Weiser bakery, 
Boise, Idaho. 

The Manteca (Cal.) French Bakery, a 
complete machine bakery, installed in a 
new building, has opened for business. 
Joe Etchoto is proprietor. 

E. B. Nygren and E. L. Sanborn will 
open a doughnut shop in Anaconda, 
Mont. Mr. Sanborn formerly was deputy 
United States marshal for the Butte 
district. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A good booster is E. Firchau of the 
Albany (Oregon) Bakery, who has “Ore- 
gon 1925” printed on his bread wrappers, 
advertising the World’s Exposition to be 
held in Portland in 1925. 

D. M. McCord has purchased an in- 
terest in the McClure Bros.’ bakery, 
Roswell, N. M. He formerly was con- 
nected with the Star bakery. . 

For selling unlabeled bread after be- 
ing notified by an inspector that they 


was recently burned; loss reported as 
$8,000. 

Burglars who entered the Hanson 
Bread Co.’s shop at First and Mercer, 
Seattle, were frightened away before 
they did any damage. 

Portland is having an _ unleavened 
bread war. Local distributors of Mat- 


zoth bread ask 22c lb, whereas it can 
be purchased from an eastern company 
for 12c. 


Around 40,000 lbs of this bread 





Another Product of the Dunwoody Sweet Goods Class 


were violating the state law, John Javas, 
of the Liberty bakery, E. E. Rumsey, of 
the American bakery, Leo Brandon, of 
the Wholesale bakery, the Price bakery, 
and the Louis Fessat bakery, of Price, 
Utah, were each fined $25. 

George Dery and E. W. Worthington 
will establish an electric bakery in St. 
Maries, Idaho. 

Shop No. 1 of the Downing bakeries, 
Astoria, Oregon, is being enlarged. 

Cc. L. Brown, H. B. Henderson, Jr., 
and J. Manewal have entered the baking 
business in Wyoming under the name of 
Manewal & Brown, Inc _ It is rumored 
they may start bakeries in adjoining 
states. 

The Chiampas bakery, Pasco, Wash., 





are used by the Jewish colony each year 
during the April holidays. 

Gullege & Hall have opened a bakery 
at Sixth and. Whittier Boulevard, Monte- 
bello, Cal. 

Carl Kruft has opened a bakery at 
Stephenson and Lorena Avenue, Los An- 
geles. He formerly was connected with 
the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakers 
as cake foreman. 

A Bake-Rite bakery will be opened in 
Bowman’s grocery, Sawtelle, Cal. 

G. B. Kenney, Ontario, Cal., has in- 
stalled new equipment. 

San Pedro, Cal., has a new bakery 
opened under the management of George 
S. Fleitz. 

Charles Donals and Charles Swan will 
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do a retail and wholesale baking busi- 
ness at Twenty-fourth and Thurman, 
Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Libbey are suing 
the Matthaei Bread Co., of Tacoma, for 
$20,000, alleging that the bakery machine 
ran into their auto, throwing them to 
the pavement. 

The “Sailor Boy Bakery,” with Swin- 
ney & Sons as managers, has opened in 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bak- 
er’s bakery, Baker, Oregon, has pur- 
chased a new doughnut machine. 

Mrs. J. H. Hadkinson has opened a 
bakery in Gig Harbor, Wash. 

A pastry bakery is to be opened in 
Cle Elum, Wash., by Fischer & Son. 
Theo Fischer, one of the proprietors, has 
long been in the bakery business in 
Washington. 

2. A. Firner has opened a bakeshop 
in Bell, Cal. 

The Model Grocery Co., Pasadena, 
Cal., will establish a bakery in the rear 
of its grocery at 230 East Colorado 
Avenue, under the management of D. 
W. Herlihy. 

Los Angeles has a new bakery at 3516 
West Pico, under the management of A. 
G. Duerr & Sons. 

The Bake-Rite Co. is planning on 
opening a bakery at Fullerton, Cal., in 
the near future. 

The Arlington bakery, on West Wash- 
ington Street, Los Angeles, has been pur- 
chased by Charles Schulz, who formerly 
was proprietor of the Purity bakery. 
Mr. Schulz is well known in the trade. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for a wholesale and retail bakery 
by J. L. Anderson, Conrad Fenning and 
J. Olson, of Portland. Capital, $10,000. 

Alfred N. Mellor, 145 Pacific Avenue, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., has purchased a new 
Holm’s doughnut maker. 

John H. Eader, of Huntington Beach, 
Cal., has added a new sealing machine to 
his equipment. 

W. W. Campbell, 207 North Euclid, 
Ontario, Cal,, has added a new sealing 
machine and other equipment. Mr. 
Campbell, formerly with the Falk Potato 
Flour Corporation, has bought a bakery 
of his own. 

Mario Fornaca, manager of the 
Franco-Superior Baking Co., San Diego, 
Cal., has purchased a new roll molder. 





The opening of the China Flour Ex- 
change, Ltd., took place recently at 
Shanghai, China. The exchange has a 
capital of $1,000,000, half of which is 
said to have already been paid in. 








Students Icing Cakes at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
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NEW JERSEY BREAD LAW 


Standard Weight Proposed for Loaves of 
Bread Offered for Sale in the State 
—Gossip of the Trade 


Newark, N. J., March 18.—The as- 
sembly committee on miscellaneous busi- 
ness of the New Jersey legislature is 
conferring upon the advisability of a 
bill which is of the utmost importance to 
all bakers throughout the state. This 
bill tends to regulate the baking industry 
by fixing standard weights for loaves of 
bread sold or offered for sale in New 
Jersey. The text of the bill is as follows: 

Section 1.—All bread, made or pro- 
cured for the purpose of sale, sold, of- 
fered or exposed for sale in this state, 
whether wholesale or retail, shall be in 
standard loaves, weighing 1 lb, 11% lbs, 
2 lbs, 3 lbs, 4 Ibs, or any other weight 
of even pounds avoirdupois; provided, 
however, that the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to crackers, buns, pret- 
zels, scones, rolls or to fancy bread 





weighing less than one quarter of a, 


pound avoirdupois. 

Sec. 2—Where twin or multiple loaves 
are baked, each unit of the twin or mul- 
tiple loaf shall conform to the weight 
requirements of this act. Variations at 
the rate of one ounce per pound over 
and one ounce per pound under the above 
specified unit weights are permitted in 
individual loaves, but the average weight 
of not less than 12 loaves of any one 
kind shall be not less than the weight 
prescribed by these regulations for such 
unit. ' 

Sec. 3.—The weights herein specified 
shall be construed to mean net weight at 
time of sale up to 12 hours after baking. 

Sec. 4.—Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion that makes or procures for the pur- 
pose of sale or who sells, offers or ex- 
poses for sale in this state, whether 
wholesale or retail, bread weighing less 
than the standard prescribed in this act, 
shall, for a first offense, be liable to a 
penalty of not less than $25 nor more 
than $50, and for a second offense be 
liable to a penalty of not less than $50 
nor more than $100, and for each sub- 
sequent offense shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of not less than $100 nor more than 
$200. An action for the recovery of a 
penalty for violation of the provisions of 
this act shall be in the nature of an ac- 
tion in debt, and may be brought in the 
district court of any city or judicial dis- 
trict, in the small cause court of any 
county, and in the police court and re- 
corder’s court of any city, town, town- 
ship, borough or village, and jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the district 
court, the small cause court, the police 
court and recorder’s court of any city, 
town, township, borough or village to 
hear and determine actions brought as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 5.—County superintendents and 
assistant county superintendents of 
weights and measures, municipal and as- 
sistant municipal superintendents of 
weights and measures, are authorized to 
bring proceedings within their respective 
jurisdiction, in their official capacities, 
for the use of the county or municipality 
which they represent. Penalties, when 
recovered in the name of a county or 
assistant county superintendent of 
weights and measures, shall be payable 
to the county collector of such county, 
and when recovered by a municipal or 
assistant municipal superintendent of 
weights and measures, shall be payable 
to the municipality which such official 
represents. 

Sec. 6.—All acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
be and the same are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect Sept. 1, 
1922. 


NOTES 


John F. Kloss has opened a bakery 
at 350 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City. 

Wigler & Robins now conduct the 
bakery at 219 Court Street, Newark. 

Weiser & Mirrer now conduct the bak- 
ery at 128 Harrison Avenue, Harrison. 

Henry Heffeler has bought the bakery 
of J. Sisum, 71 Belleville Avenue, New- 
ark, 

Frank Glatzel has opened the Home 
os bakery, 10184, Bergen Street, New- 
a 


Fleischmann Bros. have opened a bak- 
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| at 799 South Eighteenth Street, New- 
ark. 


F. Doringer, 152 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Newark, has sold his bakery to John 
Horn. 

Herrman Morchell, 774 Bergen Street, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to Jacob 
Kirch. 

Lutz Bros. have bought the bakery of 
Charles Schnabel, 45 Dodd Street, East 
Orange. 

Fire caused $2,000 damage in the bak- 
ery of Ernest Cavalli, 318 Hudson Street, 
Trenton. 

Henry I. Hufnagel has bought the 
Oliva bakery, 605 Springfield Avenue, 
Newark, ‘ 

E. Cayer, of Newark, has purchased 
R. Richter’s bakery, 396 Main Street, 
East Orange. 

C. C. Hilbert has bought the E. F. 
Ellenberger bakery, 47914, Clinton Ave- 
nue, Newark. 

William Strauss has bought the bakery 
of John Zwatschka, 935 West Side Ave- 
nue, Jersey City. 

Louis Becker has taken over the bak- 
ery of William Bauer, 74 Washington 
Avenue, Newark. 

E. F. Ellenberger has bought the bak- 
ery of A. Schoenwisner, 31 Twentieth 
Street, Irvington. 

Gortian Baechle has bought the Jan- 
isher & Leitgeb bakery, 72 Wayne 
Street, Jersey City. 

Mr. Greenberg is now conducting the 
New York French Pastry Shop, South 
Broad Street, Trenton. 

John Zwatschka has succeeded John 
Messenlehner in the bakery business at 
302 Mulberry Street, Newark. 

Fred Welker, 466 Springfield Avenue, 
Summit, N. J., has sold his bakery to 
Frank Schlener and Frank Leitgeb. 

H. W. Treewin, Bridgeport, will erect 
a modern bakery, fitted with a full line 
of machinery. Mr. Treewin has built 
up a large and growing trade, owing to 
the quality of his goods. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Charles G. Ferrari, head of the bakery 
department of the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, has been elected president 
of the local chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Milling and Baking Technology. 
He succeeds Peter G. Pirrie, who is now 
in Chicago. 

B. J. Saylo, formerly in the electrical 
department of the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, is now in charge of the 
chemical laboratories of the baking de- 
partment. 

Harry Himmelman has engaged in the 
baking business in Mankato, Minn. 

Awrey & Son have opened a modern 
retail bakery at 1461 Holden Avenue, 
Detroit, Minn. 

The Graceville bakery, 
Minn., has been reopened. 

J. C. Welch has sold his bakery at 
Baudette, Minn., to J. L. Donohue. 

The Northern * Bread Co., Bemidji, 
Minn., recently organized, has taken over 
the bakery department of Koors Bros. 

William Koenig and Andrew Kitchar, 
Hibbing, Minn., have formed a partner- 
ship and opened a bakery at Coleraine. 

The J. J. Van Ossten bakery, Rein- 
beck, Iowa, has been ao 17 by Rex Tay- 
lor and J. S. Bolenbaugh. 

W. G. Stock & Son, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
are building a new 9° * 

The Eldora bakery, Eldora, Iowa, has 
been sold by N. W. Sherman to James 
McCusker. 

The Running bakery, Seventh Avenue 
and Cherry Street, Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been taken over by C. B. Halvorson 
and R. W. Humble. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skogen have opened a 
bakery and restaurant at Bisbee, N. D. 

J. D. Kinakes and Thomas Stramus 
have engaged in the baking business at 
Grafton, N. D. . 

The Ernest Johnson bakery, Bowman, 
N. D., has been sold to Gustave Koerbitz. 

Alfred Lenz has sold his interest in 
the City bakery, Lidgerwood, N. D., to 
C. Schlever. 

Isaiah Moore, baker and much wedded 
under various names, was arrested by 
an eastern detective while at work in 
the cake department of a Minneapolis 
bakery. He is now held at Indianapolis. 


Graceville, 


Joseph Hofer, who operates the Chi- 
cago-Lake bakery, on Chicago Avenue 
and Lake Street, Minneapolis, has been 
made a special instructor in sweet goods 
at Dunwoody Institute, assisting Mr. 
Ewert two afternoons a week. Mr. 
Hofer learned his trade in Vienna, and 
has had considerable experience in mak- 
ing the highest type of sweet goods, in 
artistically decorating cakes and in or- 
namenting. 

The Wernig Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
is conducting an advertising campaign 
by using cards in street cars, which read, 
“You need what I knead,” and are 
signed by C. E. Wernig. 

The Forest City (lowa) Bakery has 
been sold by Truman Lackore to J. B. 
Hartman. 

C. A. Taylor has opened a bakery at 
Graettinger, Iowa. . 

E. K. Rodgers, who recently sold the 
Montezuma (Iowa) Bakery to H. W. 
Decatur, has bought the Whyle bakery, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 

William F. Grimm, of the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., New York, and H. N. 
Weinstein, Chicago, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co. were in Minneapolis several days last 
week, 

M. Molan and J. F. McCarthy, of the 
Flour State Baking Co., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., were recent visitors in 
Chicago. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

The Modern Bakers, Inc., Providence, 
R. I; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: G. V. Morin, J. L. Jenks, John 
Neuschafer. 

The Bread Shop Co., Rockport, Mass; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: F. 
S. Amazeen, H. P. Wires, C. E. Breen. 

The Richard Baking Co., Southbridge, 
Mass; capital stock, $30,000. Incorpo- 
rators: E. L. Richard, W. A. Richard, 
Edgar Richard. 

The Flag Baking Co., Lynn, Mass; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: W. 
L. Sullivan, R. Cohan, E. Alberts. 

The Burley Bread Co., Moundsville, 
W. Va; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: M. E. Burley, L. J. Burley, L. W. 
Wood, Oliver McGill, A. F. Keister. 

The Princeton (W. Va.) Home Bak- 
ery; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: C. D. Radford, W. J. Ryan, A. 
L. Bowling, J. H. Gadd, L. G. Bowling. 

The Square Deal Bakery, De Land, 
Fla; capital stock, $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators: A. D. Brown, Joseph Ladweth, 
Frank Halman. 

The Long Beach (Cal.) Baking Co; 
capital stock, $200,000. Incorporators: 
James Costello, Frank Pierce, Thomas J. 
Korn, Amos Guthrie, Arthur E. Perkins. 

The Twin City Baking Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash; capital stock, $12,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Fred A. Theur, William Edwards, 
C. J. Poppe. 

The Hazen J. Titus Fruit Cake Co., 
Seattle, Wash; capital stock, $500,000. 
Incorporators: Hazen J. Titus, F. J. Car- 
ter, William K. Greene. 

The Holbrook Pie Baking Co., Inc., 
Albany, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: R. C. Poskanzer, N. M. 
Medwin, Charles F. Murray. 

The North Side Baking Co., Inc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y; capital stock, $100,000. 
Incorporators: Morris Shumofsky, J. J. 
Casey, Charles V. Breese. 

The Brestlin Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Edwin C. Morsch, Hazel E. Nel- 
son, Stephen J. Rudd. 

The Arrow Pastry Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $20,000. Incorpo- 
rators: D. H. Brookstein, Morris Gold- 
man, Isador Fox. 

The G. & A. Trading Co., New York; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: H. 
Lesser, M. Abramson, J. Grudin. 

The Supreme Baking Co., Inc., New 
York; capital stock, 000. Incorpo- 
rators: William Wagner, Nathan Gross, 
Louis Sulkin. 

Hampel’s Bakery, Inc., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: A. A. Hampel, Frank R. Paneitz, 
Elizabeth K. Paneitz. 

Dahl Bros., Syracuse, N. Y; capital 
stock, $30,000. Incorporators: F. Dahl, 
S. Dahl, F. Crump. 





The South Manchuria Sugar Refining 
Co. at Mukden, Manchuria, which has 
paid a 10 per cent dividend this year, 
is raising $1,500,000 to found a branch 
refinery at Tiehling. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Plans Under Way for Annual Convention— 
Golf Tourney a Feature—School for Cake 
Baking to Be Held Afterwards 


PirrspurcH, Pa., March 17.—Members 
of the executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry held an all-day meeting at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on 
March 10. Those present were L. J. 
Schumaker, Philadelphia, president; R. 
K. Stritzinger, Norristown, vice presi- 
dent; George W. Fisher, Huntingdon, 
treasurer; Harry S. Long, Lebanon; 
Charles E. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, and 
C. C. Latus, secretary, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, presented 
to the executive committee a plan for a 
school for cake baking to be held follow- 
ing the Bedford Springs convention. His 
plan is to hold a two weeks’ school in 
Pittsburgh, to be followed by a school 
of a similar period in Philadelphia. This 
is based contingent upon at least 25 stu- 
dents enrolling for each of the two 
schools. The same tuition fee will be 
charged as at Chicago, and the same 
method of instruction, demonstration, 
etc., will be carried out. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed, 
with the result that the committee, by a 
unanimous vote, decided to give the 
plan a trial. The school will be under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry and this 
will be the first time a state association 
has fostered such a project. No expense 
will be incurred by the association in 
aiding the plan; the only requisite is that 
at least 25 members be enrolled for each 
school. 

The programme and _ entertainment 
features for the Bedford Springs con- 
vention, June 5-7, were also taken up 
and the convention from start to finish 
will be one of the most novel as well as 
instructive and constructive ever held 
by the Pennsylvania bakers. 

The report of the Bread-and-Milk- 
Week campaign in eastern Pennsylvania 
was made by T. W. Griggs, assistant dis- 
trict manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the Fleischmann Co. For the western 
part of the state, Secretary Latus made 
a report. Both reports indicated that 
the scheme was a pronounced success. 

Others present for a time at the com- 
mittee meeting were C. E. Penny, dis- 
trict manager Fleischmann Co; T. and 
W. Cope, F. X. Conley and Louis Orth- 
wein, all representatives of the baking 
industry of Philadelphia. 

The following additional prizes have 
been contributed by the supply and flour 
trades, to be given away at the Bedford 
Springs convention as trophies to win- 
ners of various contests: 

Russell-Miller Milling Co: Duplicate 
whist boards; to be used as first prize 
at ladies’ bridge party. 

John C. McAlpine: Set of Milton C. 
Work’s “Par Auction,” in leather case, 
with gold clasp; to be used as second 
prize at ladies’ betes party. 

Jaburg-Miller Co: A negotiable cer- 
tificate for $25 worth of bakery equip- 
ment. This will be an added prize at 
the attendance lottery, which now in- 
cludes a Read cake mixer, 10 bbls of 
Gold Medal flour, and one sack Falk 
potato flour. 

Hamersley Mfg. Co: Silver cigarette 
humidor, lined with cedar. 

Marshall Milling Co: A case contain- 
ing two pipes of the famous Kaywoodie 
make. 

Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh: A 
safety razor outfit. 

Other prizes and donations for the 
Bedford Springs prize tournament will 
be announced as rapidly as notice is 
sent of the gift and giver to Mr. Strit- 
zinger, 107’ West Fornance Street, Nor- 


ristown, Pa. 
C. C. Larus. 








INDIANA ZONE MEETING 


The Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold a meeting in zone 10 
the evening of March 25, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. The following coun- 
ties are embraced in zone 10: Hancock, 
Hendricks, Johnson, Marion, Morgan and 
Putnam. Every baker in this zone is 
urged to be present. A cordial invita- 
tion is also extended to the allied trades 
representatives to attend if possible. 
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BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 


Bakers at Washington, D. C©., Boost Prices 
on Account of Higher Flour Values— 
Department of Justice to Investigate 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 16.—Gen- 
eral increases of 1@2c in the retail 
price of bread went into effect March 
15 as a result of an advance by prac- 
tically all wholesalers of 1c per 1-lb 
loaf. Announcement of the latter caused 
District Attorney Gordon to declare he 
would immediately investigate this ad- 
vance, the second since last December. 

An official of one of the leading bak- 
eries claimed the action by his company 
was forced through daily losses it had 
suffered. He dcclaned the cost of pro- 
duction has increased materially in the 
last few months, particularly in the 
matter of flour. the raise was made, 
according to another large baker here, 
because of the increased cost of flour, 
caused by the jump in wheat from 99c 
to $1.50 bu during the past few months. 

New wholesale prices call for an in- 
crease from 7c to 8c for the 1-lb loaf 
and from 1014c to 12c in the 114-lb loaf, 
with one concern only raising their price 
yc, going from 7c to 71,c for the small 
and 101% to 1lc on the 1%-lb loaf. 

The retail price, depending on the type 
and location of the retailer, varies. It 
was advanced from 8c to 9c to 9c and 
10c for the 1-lb loaf, and from 12c and 
13¢ for the 114-lb loaf to 13c and 14é. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
higher prices, one large baker explained 
that since Dec. 5 his firm had been los- 
ing money steadily on account of the in- 
creased cost of materials. Flour, he said, 
at one time during this period had 
touched $2 over the price prior to Dec. 
5. As a result, his firm has lost more 
than $15,000 during that time, exclusive 
of the profits which would have been 
realized normally. 

J. G. Meinberg, manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., said his 
company had not seen the necessity for 
an increase, and that there would be no 
advance unless the board of directors 
should decide to follow other big con- 
cerns. Bread, he said, was being pro- 
duced at his plant at a profit at the 
present rate. 

At Holzbeierlein’s bakery it was said 
that any increase in cost of materials 
was not felt sufficiently to increase the 
bakery’s price to the wholesale trade. 
Dorsch’s White Cross bakery announced 
there had been no increase in price and 
none was contemplated. Holmes & Son, 
Inc., reported substantially a similar 
condition. The Corby, Havener, Rice- 
Schmidt and General baking companies 
raised their prices, effective March 15. 

The bureau of investigation, of the 
Department of Justice, announced that, 
when the nation-wide price probe start- 
ed, bread immediately dropped Ic lb 
throughout the country, except in Wash- 
ington. It was unable to account for 
Washington bakers raising prices in 
spite of the universal decline in all lines. 
The District of Columbia probe will be 
extended to cover the bread situation. 

\ J. Harry Woorrince. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

The school bakery of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, will open 
May 15, and preparations for activity 
have already been started. The bakery, 
which has been miscalled a model bakery, 
will occupy the six-floor concrete struc- 
ture which adjoins the building of the 
American Institute and the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

The bakery will have 4,000 square feet 
of floor space, and will be equipped with 
the latest types of bakery machinery. 
This will be supplied by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
end each piece of machinery installed will 
be operated for one year only, when an- 
other type of the same machine will re- 
place it. Thus all the different and new- 
est designs in bakery equipment will be 
given a test. 

Peter G. Pirrie, who will head the 
School of Baking, has expressly stated 
that the bakery will not be a miniature, 
but a life-size, affair, and will be run 
on a quasi-commercial basis, though, of 
course, products turned out will not be 
for sale. Mistakes .will be deliberately 
made in bread baking, to show the faults 
of poor formulas and the unhappy re- 
sults of carelessness. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A new building, one story high, to ad- 
join the bakery, is now being construct- 
ed, and will be finished about April 10. 
The dimensions are 37x51, with a 14-foot 
ceiling. It is being so built that three 
additional stories may be added to it 
later. 

A detailed account of the new bakery 
and its equipment will appear in the 
April bakery number of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 16.—The con- 
dition of the local bakery trade during 
the past month has been most acceptable 
to St. Louis bakers. While there has 
been some reduction in the price of 
bread, it has not been extreme. 

Flour salesmen frequently complain 
that bakers are not buying as they used 
to, and that it is difficult to effect a sale 
of round lots of flour. This is to be 
expected, and undoubtedly will continue 
for some time. The bakery trade was 
very hard hit with the decline of the 
flour market from its peak prices, and 
does not intend to be placed in a similar 
condition again. Although prices now 
are materially lower than at the time 
mentioned, the uncertain action of the 
wheat market has destroyed confidence 
in values. 

Bakers report a fair volume of sweet 
goods being sold. Prices are holding up 
very satisfactorily and, although there is 
not a large _ at the present figures, 
yet there is little, if any, loss entailed at 
the present time. 

Despite the fact that bread prices have 
been reduced, there has been no notice- 
able reduction in the factors making up 
the cost of producing a loaf. Wages 
remain at a high figure, interest is prac- 
tically unchanged, and various other mat- 
ters which enter largely into the cost 
of manufacture are still at an extremely 
high level. 

BREAD PRICES REDUCED 

During the past month bread prices in 
St. Louis have been materially reduced 
by practically all of the larger wholesale 
bakers. This has been reflected by the 
retail grocers, with the result that the 
public is now paying 1@3c per loaf less 
than for some time. 

There has been no change in the 
weight or quality of the loaves, the only 
difference being in price. The 1-lb 
loaves, formerly selling at 8c, now cost 
7e wholesale; 114-lb loaves, formerly 
12¢c, 10c wholesale. Many of the bakers 
likewise reduced the price of rolls from 
16c to 12c. 

NOTES 

Paul Lombardino, a baker of New Or- 
leans, is bankrupt. Assets, $1,604; lia- 
bilities, $7,026. 

W. T. Frederick, who has been operat- 
ing a bakery at Springfield, Mo., for 
the past year, has gone out of business. 

The bakery being erected at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., by the Weilpeutz Baking 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The Springfield (Mo.) Home Bakery 
has filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. It is understood that its liabili- 
ties are quite heavy. 

Damage estimated at $3,000 resulted 
from a recent fire, caused by hot grease 
spilling from a pan of cooking dough- 
nuts, in the Fred Quade bakery, this 
city. 

J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co., left March 
14 for Paducah, Ky., where he will spend 
several days with the company’s repre- 
sentative. ' 

Mr. Hussmann, formerly in the dairy 
business in East St. Louis, will engage 
in the bakery business in that city, and 
expects to have his plant in operation 
about April 1. 

The annual convention of the Arkla- 
homa Association of the Baking Indus- 
try will be held at Fort Smith, Ark., 
May 10-11. _ This is a combined meeting 
of bakers of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The Louisiana state board of health 
is investigating all bakeries in the state, 
paying particular attention to cleanli- 
ness, ventilation and lighting systems. 
The system of grading employed by the 
American Institute of Baking is used in 
judging the bakeshops. 


A temporary order, pending final dis- 
position by higher courts, was handed 
down recently by Circuit Judge H. A. 
Hamilton, suspending the enforcement 
of the St. Louis city ordinance prohibit- 
ing the sale of bakery products after 
9 a.m. on Sundays. 

Ernest Hohengarten, president of the 
St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, was also recently elected manager 
to succeed Mich Hoffman, who is build- 
ing a new bakery at Grand and Shenan- 
doah avenues, this city. Mr. Hoffman 
hopes to open his bakery early next 
summer. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

Paul Chapman, assistant sales manager 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, left 
March 1 to visit the trade on the Pacific 
Coast, and expects to be absent about 
five weeks. 

Some out-of-town bakers who recently 
visited the Bakers’ Lunch Club at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, included Mike 
Molan, John McCarthy, Flour State Bak- 
ing Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn; 
Guy Burns, Jay Burns Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb; J. E. O’Connell, Eddy’s Bak- 
ing Co., Helena, Mont. 

It is reported that the recent bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of the United States 
Food Products Corporation of New Jer- 
sey will in no way affect the affairs of 
the Liberty Yeast Corporation, which is 
now a separate and distinct organization. 
Intentions of the latter concern are to 
remain definitely in the yeast market, 
and to be absolutely independent. 

Oscar Strand, of Monmouth, president 
of the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, has issued a strong appeal to 
Illinois bakers to attend the annual con- 
vention at Danville, April 18-20. 

J. Edwin Hopkins, vice president of 
the McCormick Co., Inc., New York, 
spent some time in Chicago recently, and 
visited the Bakers’ Lunch Club. He re- 
turned from a European trip a few 
weeks ago, and is now in the best of 
health. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has taken over the plant of the 
Huber Baking Co., Chester, Pa. The lat- 
ter was built about two years ago. 

C. C. Cushman, Farmersburg, Ind., has 
re-entered the baking business. He has 
installed more machinery, including a 
two-barrel Day “B” style self-contained 
dough mixer. 

William Evans and C. H. Van Cleef, 
president and _ secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, have sent to members a 
circular pertaining to high hotel rates. 
This deals largely with a statement show- 
ing reduction in percentage of wholesale 
prices on hotel supplies from the maxi- 
mum, or peak price, paid during the war, 
to August, 1921. It also shows that hotel 
men have taken little or no action to 
lower their room rates. Members of the 
organization are requested in this circu- 
lar to agitate for lower hotel prices. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, Neb., was in 
Chicago recently en route home from 
Florida. 

The new Oklahoma City plant of the 
Smith Baking Co., Kansas City, is now 
in operation. Included in the equip- 
ment installed is a Day new process 
mixer. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation has 
moved into new quarters at both St. 
Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo., and 
same are said to be very suitable for 
this concern’s increasing business. C. P. 
Brennan, western manager, reports that 
business is better now than ever before. 

The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, in co-operation with the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, will hold 
a three weeks’ course in sweet goods, 
commencing March 20, at the Municipal 
Trade School, Milwaukee. Samuel Goetz, 
assisted by John M. Hartley, both of the 
latter association, will direct the various 
demonstrations. Joseph W. Pinzer, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin association, has 
sent a letter to all members urging their 
attendance, and has intimated that the 
association will pay one half of each 
attendant’s fee. 

Some Chicago bakers report that dur- 
ing the past week their bread sales have 
been heavier, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in prices which took effect March 1. 

Henry & Kerr, Bloomington, Ind., con- 
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ducting one of the oldest established 
bakeries in southern Indiana, have re- 
modeled their dough room and added 
new equipment. This includes a two- 
barrel Day “C” dough mixer, and flour 
sifting outfit with both flour and water 
scale hoppers. 

The Chicago Bakers’ Singing Society 
will hold its thirty-seventh annual con- 
cert and ball at Wicker Park Hall, 2040 
North Avenue, on Saturday evening, 
April l. A large attendance is expected; 
the entertainment is open to all Chicago 
bakers. 

The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual banquet the evening 
of March 4 at the Morrison Hotel. About 
250 members, with their wives, were pres- 
ent. Dinner was served after an evening 
of entertainment features. Speakers in- 
cluded Leighton Jones, of the Chapman 
& Smith Co., John M. Hartley and Nel- 
son K. Reese, the latter speaking for the 
flour men. A. S. Purves, 





BAKERS’ LUNCH CLUB 

Members of the allied trades and local 
bakers recently organized the Bakers’ 
Lunch Club, with headquarters in the 
Celtic room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
The idea in forming this club was to have 
a meeting place for both local and out- 
of-town bakers and the supply trade, 
where the midday meal can be taken and 
trade topics discussed. A table is re- 
served in the Celtic room each day from 
12:30 to 2 p.m., and up to the present 
the attendance has been good. W. E. 
Long, of the W. E. Long Co., is presi- 
dent, Arthur Katzinger, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., vice president, W. D. Bleier, 
Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Ltd., 
secretary, and H. N. Weinstein, Malt- 
Diastase Co., treasurer. 

Visitors coming to Chicago will now 
have the means of meeting handily some 
of the leading members of the baking 
trade, and will be made welcome. The 
dues for local members are moderate. 


A. S. Purves. 





UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 

The Stroehmann Baking Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has been absorbed by the 
United Bakeries Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., according to an announcement by 
F. G. Stroehmann, president. The deal 
will combine 22 plants, three of the 
Stroehmann Baking Co., seven of the 
Ward & Ward Co., and 12 of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co. 

The Stroehmann Baking Co. was in- 
corporated in Wheeling in 1906, with 
$50,000 capital stock. It was reincorpo- 
rated in 1914, with a capitalization of 
$300,000. 





BOSTON MASTER BAKERS 

At the last monthly meeting of the 
Master Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
of Boston, Mass., held on March 7, pro- 
posed legislation was the main topic for 
discussion. A bill permitting the sale of 
bakery goods on Sunday, after a lengthy 
debate, was opposed by the association. 
Another bill, which would abolish night 
work between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., also 
met with opposition. 

The 5c loaf came up for a lively dis- 
cussion, and the sentiment of. the bakers 
present was that it is impossible to bake 
a good quality loaf of bread and retail 
it at that price. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
all officers were present. 





NORTHERN NEW YORK BAKERS 

Burrayo, N. Y., March 18.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Northern New York 
Bakers’ Association was held in Pots- 
dam this week. Carl Nill, of Watertown, 
was elected president and A. L. Sayre, 
of Ogdensburg, secretary. Representa- 
tives were present from Syracuse, Water- 
town, Oswego, Potsdam, Gouverneur, 
Adams, Malone, Ogdensburg, Massena, 
Norwood, Canton, Tupper Lake and 
Great Bend. The bakers hope to hold 
three meetings this year. 

E. BanGasser. 





TEXAS BAKERS TO MEET 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held at the Bender Hotel, Houston, 
on May 16-18. 

The committee in charge is arranging 
a programme containing live topics for 
discussion, and is planning to make this 
meeting one of the best ever held. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 1256.) 


The most striking part of the illustra- 
tion is the crushers, which are much like 
small buffers, the bottom being no larger 
than the fist, and the top formed to fit 
in the hand. To accomplish anything 
with such implements must have required 
an endless amount of time and labor, far 
more, in fact, than with saddle stones, 
or the mortar and pestle. 

In the classic period, slavery spread 
throughout Greece to such an extent that 
there were far more slaves than free- 
men. In Athens, for example, it was 
said that there were four hundred thou- 
sand slaves to one hundred thousand free. 
It was the custom at that period to 
employ these slaves in the mines and in 
manufacturing, to do the work which is 
now done largely by machinery. Some 
contractor conceived the idea of using 
the slaves in his own shop to do the 
grinding and baking which had custom- 
arily been done in the different house- 
holds. The plan was a success, at least 
from a money making viewpoint, and 
other establishments of the sort soon fol- 
lowed. In fact, at Athens, it was stated 
that it became more usual for the house- 
holders to buy their bread of the bakers 
than to make it at home. 

These shops did both the grinding and 
the baking. At that time there were no 
implements used in grinding which could 
not be worked in any location where the 
baking could be done. And, in fact, as 
long as this situation lasted, grinding 
and baking continued to be done in the 
same shop. 

While the work was done principally 
by slaves, freemen occasionally hired 
themselves out to such shops. A good 
illustration of this is the story of two 
young philosophers, as told by Athe- 
neus: “Public mills were common at 
Athens in the time of Socrates, and it 
does not appear to have been unusual 
for strong and sturdy men of free con- 
dition to labor for hire in these estab- 
lishments. 

“Thus we find that the philosophers 
Menendemos and _ Asclepiades, when 
young and poor, earned their subsistence, 
and were enabled to pursue the study of 
philosophy, by working at night in a 


mill. As few persons knew this circum- 
stance, and they were observed all day 
among the learned in the schools, some 
one brought against them an accusation 
of idleness, for which they were cited be- 
fore the senate of Areopagus. In order 
to prove that they gained their liveli- 
hood, the miller for whom they worked 
was brought forward. His testimony 
confirmed their statement; and he added, 
moreover, that he paid to each of them 
two drachmas per night. The Areopa- 
gites were so pleased with this proof of 
their industry and passion for philosophy 
that, on pronouncing their acquittal, they 
at the same time made them a present of 
two hundred drachmas.” 





AMONG WISCONSIN BAKERS 


Less Talk of Lower Prices—Business Outlook 
Improving—Milwaukee Bakers Try to 
Make Rye Bread More Popular 


Mitwavkee, W1s., March 20.—Progress 
is being made in building up bread trade, 
which for several months has been of 
smaller volume than before, due largely 
to the strict economy being practiced in 
the home of the workingman. Agitation 
for lower bread prices has subsided, in 
view of a general appreciation by the 
public of the high level to which flour 
soared recently, forced by the sharp ad- 
vances in grain. Advertising by the 
large wholesale bakeries also is exerting 
a beneficial influence. 

The neighborhood bakeries were hit 
hardest by the streak of economy, and 
their recovery is perhaps somewhat 
slower than that of the large ones. They 
have not the same advantage in advertis- 
ing as the big shops, for their field is 
limited and in many cases the financial 
position is such that it is not deemed 
feasible to advertise broadly. The higher 
price of flour has not been compensated 
for by a corresponding increase in the 
selling price of bread, this reducing the 
margin to a meager basis and wiping out 
profit altogether in some instances. 

The outlook is regarded as distinctly 
favorable to all classes of bakeries. In 
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Greek Women of the Fifth Century B.C. Pounding Grain in a Raised Mortar 


the immediate foreground is the oppor- 
tunity to do a good business on the occa- 
sion of the annual Easter holiday, and 
the Jewish people also are entering a 
season which will favor bakeries conduct- 


ed by and for people of that faith. 
Preparations are being made to handle a 
heavy volume of fancy goods, holiday 
specialties and novelties. 

The Lenten season ordinarily means 
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Pounding, Grinding, Sifting and Baking in Molds, from the Tomb of Senet, Eighteenth Dynasty, Egypt 
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some increase in bread sales because of 
the falling off in the consumption of 
meat, and this year has been no excep- 
tion. The increase in the last few weeks, 
however, seems to have been slightly 
heavier than usual, which leads to the 
belief that bread trade is making a defi- 
nite recovery. This undoubtedly will be 
accentuated by the improved status of 
many consumers dependent upon income 
from industrial employment, which is 
steadily becoming more stable and cer- 
tain. 

The average bakery is still buying flour 
according to bare necessities. This was 
particularly true in the last four to six 
weeks, during which time grain and flour 
prices ascended sharply, with just 
enough recessions to keep bakeries on the 
anxious seat concerning the possible fu- 
ture trend of prices. The break occur- 


ring in the past week to 10 days appar- — 
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economy basis. An increase in premiums 
exacted for winter wheat in the past 
week or two has resulted in a corre- 
sponding advance in southwestern flour 
as compared with spring, but at present 
there is still an advantage of about 50c 
bbl. 

The situation of rye bread is one that 
remains a problem for bakers as well as 
millers. ilwaukee bread factories, 
known the world over for the excellence 
of their rye loaf, have been able to main- 
tain their sales volume only by the hard- 
est kind of work. Predictions made 
some time ago that eventually the ap- 
parent concentration of bakeries upon a 
rye loaf that is as white as it can pos- 
sibly be made would act as a detriment 
to the future of rye bread business seem 
to be coming true. 

To the average consumer, the price of 
rye bread at present is about the same 

















Grinding Grain to the Accompaniment of Music in Ancient Greece 


From an Eighth Century B.C, 


ently has justified this policy in the 
minds of bakeries which had previously 
practiced it. 

The bulk of flour used by Milwaukee 
bakeries is that made from spring wheat, 
with winter wheat flour used principally 
for mixing, whole use in certain limited 
classes of bakery products, and to fill 
in when the supply of spring flour is in- 
adequate. Milling operations in Milwau- 
kee have been réstricted to a considerable 
extent for the last two or three months 
by the shortage of desirable qualities of 
dark northern spring wheat. As a con- 
sequence, there has been a fair call for 
southwestern flour. 

Local mills which do a jobbing business 
in Kansas patent and bakers patent, as 
well as the regular jobbing trade, have 
been much encouraged by the demand 
for southwestern flour. Although the 
spread between spring and winter wheat 
flour for a long time has beén narrower 
than in ordinary times, there is enough 
difference in favor of the Kansas prod- 
uct to make it an attractive buy on an 
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as that of a loaf of the best wheat bread. 
It is considered only natural that, under 
these circumstances, the buyer will favor 
wheat bread. The bakeries that are mak- 
ing a whole rye loaf and advertising it 
as such are doing an excellent business. 
On the other hand, those who are at- 
tempting to produce the whitest possible 
rye loaf and selling it in competition with 
the best grades of rye bread are not 
doing so well. 

Milwaukee bakeries agree that rye 
bread must be sold on its merits. Ex- 
perience has proved to them that this is 
the only manner in which they can sus- 
tain their rye bread trade and effect the 
ordinary and normal increase in sales. 
There is a certain advantage in the com- 
parative price of wheat and rye bread 
which would ordinarily produce a call 
for the rye loaf, but it seems to be hard- 
ly enough to make the demand that 
would be expected. It is admitted that 
business in rye bread is based funda- 
mentally upon the fact that it is an en- 
tirely different kind of food than wheat 


























Grinding on Raised Saddle Stones, Pounding and Baking in Molds 
From an Egyptian Tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty 
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Wooden Models from the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, Showing Pounding, Grinding 
and Baking 


bread. As a change from wheat bread, 
the rye loaf has its largest appeal. 

Representative bakeries in Milwaukee 
believe, as do Wisconsin rye millers, that 
they will not be able to get the most out 
of the rye end of the bread business 
until these conditions are fully appre- 
ciated, and the American bakery trade 
gets away from the idea that it can sell 
only the kind of rye bread that is high 
in color, regardless of its food value. 
Rye bread has its own place, and Mil- 
waukee bakeries are striving hard to get 
the public back to the idea that its value 
lies in the fact that it is real rye bread. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., one 
of the largest wholesale bakeries in Mil- 
waukee, is conducting an extensive adver- 
tising campaign on rye bread, featuring 
its famous Sichling loaf, made according 
to one of the oldest and most thoroughly 
tested formulas of central Europe. 

The Atlas Bread Factory, the M. Car- 


ward Jazwiecki, 689 Lincoln Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, for the construction of an addi- 
tion to his bakery, which, with equipment, 
will represent an investment of about 
$7,500. 

The Barkdoll Candy Co., 890 Twelfth 
Street, Milwaukee, which lost its plant 
by fire March 5, has re-established its 
business in leased quarters at 230-232 
Hanover Street, pending the erection of 
a new factory. 

Harley F. Drews, for two years a 
member of the sales organization of the 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new branch sales 
office which this concern has established 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Sawyer Bread Co., 1801 Monroe 
Street, Madison, has purchased the C. 
J. Ehrman grocery store, 302 State 
Street, Madison, for occupancy by the 
Electric home bakery, which is the retail 





Grinding’ and Baking for the Army of Shalmanaser II, King of Assyria, About 850 B.C. 


penter Baking Co., and numerous other 
large wholesale bakeries of Milwaukee 
are also making large investments in ad- 
vertising campaigns, which embrace the 
trade press, newspapers, street car cards, 
billboards, and various other mediums, 
including inserts in wrapped bread and 
fancy goods. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, of De- 
troit, which some time ago opened a 
branch in Milwaukee, is engaged in an 
advertising campaign to popularize Gren- 
nan cakes; stress is placed on the fact 
that 50 varieties are being made by the 
company. 

NOTES 

William Zastrow, Milwaukee, will build 
a bakery and apartment building, 30x80, 
two stories and basement, at Twenty- 
seventh Street and Concordia Avenue. 

John Nehls, of the J. Gerhard Baking 
Co., Fond du Lac, and widely known in 
the wholesale bread trade of central Wis- 
consin, was married recently to Miss Ada 
Beutke. 

Contracts have been awarded by Ed- 


end of the Sawyer company. The build- 
ing is being remodeled and new equip- 
ment is being installed. 

Frank Krolick, of St. Paul, Minn., a 
baker of long experience, has decided 
upon Alma as the location for a new 
bakery which he is establishing. It will 
be located in the Auer Building, which 
is being remodeled. 

The Blanchardville (Wis.) Bakery has 
resumed business under new ownership. 
The firm name is Schwartz & Nelson. 
Mr. Schwartz is the experienced member 
of the firm, Mr. Nelson serving as man- 
ager of distribution. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, expects to complete work 
about April 1 on a 35x40 addition to its 
plant at Twenty-seventh Street and St. 
Paul Avenue, which will serve as an ex- 
perimental laboratory. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, is complet- 
ing a large addition to be used for stor- 
age and general warehousing purposes. 
The refrigeration plant will be furnished 
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by. the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


ice and refrigerating equipment. 


A bakery has been established at Fall 
River by Vernon Plesner, who was for 
some time en d in the same business 
at Cornell. The Richards restaurant has 


moved into the building formerly occu- 
pied by Mr. Plesner at Cornell. 

The Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co., 
wholesale and retail bakery, has remod- 
eled its warehouse on Railroad Street in 
order to carry a larger stock of flour, 
enabling it to enter the wholesale trade. 
It is now supplying the retail bakers and 
groceries within a wide radius of Eau 
Claire with both spring and winter wheat 
flour. 

Members of the Hayssen Mfg. Co., 
Sheboygan, manufacturing bread wrap- 
ping machines, have organized the Ban- 
dage Corporation, with $20,000 capital, to 
nae machines designed for producing 

* textiles required for the cheese industry. 
The new corporation will manufacture 
the bandages and lease the machines to 
other manufacturers. 

Carl Snyder, of Oconomowoc, has 
leased the Bakken Building at Hartland, 
and will open a bakery April 1. Hart- 
land is the center of the famous Wau- 
kesha County lake region, and is the 
railroad station of Pine Lake, which is 
inhabited by the majority of the wealthy 
families of Milwaukee, Chicago and 
other midwestern cities. 

Garrett C. DeHeus, sales manager of 
the Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, was 
among a party of 60 Rotarians of Mil- 
waukee who attended the fifteenth dis- 
trict conference at Duluth, Minn., March 
17-18. The party travelled by special 
train. A. J. Zimermann, president of the 
Quality Biscuit Co., was a member of 
the Milwaukee delegation. 

A new Helm oven, with a capacity of 
8,000 loaves a day, worked three eight- 
hour shifts, has been installed in the 
F. C. Pick bakery, 203 South Main 
Street, Fond du Lac. It occupies space 
on the first floor of the shop and is heat- 
ed from the furnace in the basement, 
which also fires two ovens located on the 
basement floor. The new oven is capable 
of baking both bread and fancy goods. 
To supplement the installation, the Pick 
firm has purchased an automatic bread 
mixer and an electric cake mixer. 

L. E. Meyer. . 





DEATH OF ALBERT E. WHITE 
Albert E. White, formerly of A. A. 
White & Son, bakers, Baltimore, Md., 
who, among others, joined the combina- 
tion forming the City Baking Co., with 
which he served for years as a director, 
died suddenly of heart trouble, at his 
home in Forest Park, Baltimore, March 
5, and was buried on March 7. Mr. 
White was 72 years old, and is survived 

by a son, a brother and four sisters. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $5.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $5.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90c. 

Lard, tierces, 1b 14c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 12c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 16%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 15c. 


CHICAGO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.15. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $5.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.15. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13.25. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 74c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 11%c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 17c. 

Currants, lb in cases 19c. 


DULUTH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $6.20. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $6. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 12%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $8.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, ib in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 15c. 


Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 17c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 22c. 
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CONCERNING ALTERED CHECKS 





Negligence of the Check Drawer as a Ground for Relieving Banks from 
Liability—What the Courts Hold 


This article is not intended to retard 
or further the cause of those industrious 
salesmen who flit about offering check 
protecting devices and insurance policies 
as a means of warding off losses that 
may follow through rogues raising 
checks. It is merely designed to show 
that the law exacts of those who draw 
checks a measure of care lying some- 
where between the carelessness which 

rmits one to let a check signed in 

lank escape his control and that ex- 
treme caution argued for by. the man 
who sells check protectors. 

Having bought a check protector un- 
der persuasive arguments of a salesman, 
the writer of this article felt that he 
was sufficiently lightning rodded against 
disaster to his modest bank account. But 
the sense of security was short-lived, for 
the next day a surety company’s solici- 
tor assured me that there is no such 
thing as indelible ink; and that, just as 
a sportsmanlike fisherman eschews still- 
fishing for casting, the real check raiser 
finds delight in removing the check “pro- 
tector’s” irremovable ink, in ironing out 
its unironable perforations, and in fill- 
ing in a new amount conforming to his 
needs and the possibilities of realization. 
The solicitor’s conclusion was that a 
policy of insurance is the only feasible 
guaranty against torpedoing of one’s 
bank account. 

Two thoughts have been derived from 
talks with these solicitors. One is that 
the absence of a safety perforation or 
indelible stamp showing the amount for 
which a check is drawn offers the crook 
an attractive subject for practice of his 
art, in that, after raising the written 
amount, he can add an appearance of 
honesty to it by using a check protector 
of his own. Illustrating this, a salesman 
took one of my canceled $10 checks, and 
after making a very nifty “fifty” out of 
it, gave it a touch of innocence by stamp- 
ing it with a perforator, “Not over fifty 
dollars $50§.” 

The other thought is that the fact 
the law may be on one’s side is poor 
consolation if it becomes necessary to go 
through protracted litigation with one’s 
bank to determine the fact that one has 
not been negligent in drawing a check 
raised by another. If a little extra care 
will ward off trouble, it is better to use 
it than to use a minimum degree of law- 
ful care and bump into litigation. 

The subject naturally leads to a query 
as to what is the state of the law con- 
cerning the care that the drawer of a 
check must use in order that the bank 
may be required to stand loss resulting 
from cashing the paper after it has 
been raised by some unholy person into 
whose hands it may have come by chance 
or indorsement. 

All of the judicial authorities lead one 
to the general rule that the exercise of 
such care as a prudent person would 
use in the same circumstances is _re- 
quired. Most jurors deem themselves 
“prudent persons.” Therefore, it fol- 
lows that 12 bankers sitting on a jury 
and applying their personal notions, are 
apt to concur in a view that drawing a 
check in pencil writing is manifest neg- 
ligence—that the drawer should foresee 
the likelihood of some one easily erasing 
the amount and inserting a larger one. 
But 12 jurors residing in a community 
where check raising is comparatively un- 
known will probably vote unanimously 
that the same kind of a check was writ- 
ten with sufficient care. 

The attitude of the courts is reflected 
in the court decisions referred to below. 

The decision of one of the Texas ap- 
pellate courts in the case of First Na- 
tional Bank of Newsom vs. J. C. Walling 
& Son, 218 S.W. 1080, is one of the latest 
judicial expressions on the subject. Dis- 
tinguishing between a case where a check 
is wholly forged and a case where it is 
only partly altered, the court says: 

“A check forged as to the signature 
and amount and form is entirely without 
fault of the depositor in the bank, and 
such depositor is entirely innocent of any 
wrongdoing or neglectful act. But the 
question is entirely different where, as 
here alleged, the drawer has actually 





drawn his check and has prepared it so 
negligently that it can be easily altered 
in amount and the bank officers could not 
by proper care and diligence have de- 
tected that the true amount had been 
fraudulently raised by the payee in 
amount. 

“The authenticity of the signature to 
the check is not involved. It is believed 
that the defendant [bank] is entitled to 
show, as a defense, that it has done all 
that due care and foresight would sug- 
gest, and that the real and proximate 
cause of loss, in making rane of a 
fraudulently altered check, was solely 
caused by the negligence of the drawer 
in so preparing the check as that it can 
be easily altered without exciting the 
suspicion of a prudent and cautious 
man.” 

One of the leading cases is that of Otis 
Elevator Co. vs. First National Bank, 
163 Cal. 31, decided by the California 
supreme court. Plaintiff's cashier caused 
checks to be signed by the manager, al- 
tered them oul obtained the proceeds 
for himself. The bank relied on a claim 
that the plaintiff was negligent in using 
ledger paper for its checks, instead of 
safety paper, and that plaintiff had been 
negligent, through its manager, in sign- 
ing the checks before the amounts for 
which they had been drawn were prop- 
erly perforated on the checks. 

The supreme court found it unneces- 
sary to rule on this point, holding that, 
whatever might have been true if the 
culprit had Seen an outsider, plaintiff, 
and not the bank, must bear the loss 
caused by the plaintiff's cashier’s for- 

ry. However, the opinion refers to 
“the well-settled rule that as between a 
bank and its customers the payment of 
forged or altered checks by the bank is 
made at its peril and cannot be charged 
against the depositor’s account.” 

“This, of course,” says the court, “is 
the general rule, and it is applied strin- 
gently in cases of simple forgery which 
involve no other element than that the 
purported check of the depositor which 
was paid was a forged one. But this 
rule is not applied unqualifiedly. It has 
its limitations and exceptions, as gen- 
eral rules usually have, and is modified 
to the extent that when some negligent 
act on the part of the customer has con- 
tributed to the payment by the bank, or 
the facts in a particular case surround- 
ing the forgery of a check and its pres- 
entation and payment are of such char- 
acter as call for the application thereto 
of some general principle of law or 
equity, they may be relied on by the 
bank as an estoppel against the customer 
precluding him from denying the cor- 
rectness of the payment.” 

In the case of Critten vs. Chemical 
National Bank, 171 N.Y. 219, the New 
York court of appeals remarks: “The re- 
lation between a bank and a depositor 
being that of debtor and creditor, the 
bank can justify a payment on the de- 
positor’s account only upon the actual 
direction of the depositor. . . . 

“*The question of negligence cannot 
arise unless the depositor has in drawing 
his check left blanks unfilled, or by 
some affirmative act of negligence has 
facilitated the commission of a fraud 
by those in whose hands the check may 
come. . . . Now, while the drawer of 
a check may be liable where he draws 
the instrument in such an incomplete 
state as to facilitate or invite fraudulent 
alterations, it is not the law that he is 
bound so to prepare the check that no- 
body else can successfully tamper with 
s° 

In the last-cited case, as in the Cali- 
fornia suit, it was held that a depositor 
must stand loss resulting from its own 
cashier or clerk’s forgery, where the 
bank innocently cashes the check. But 
the bank was held liable in the New 
York case because the check there mani- 
festly showed that it had been altered, 
and because the bank made no inquiry 
as to the reason or authority for the al- 
teration. 

Perhaps the most favorable decision, 
from the depositor’s standpoint, is that 
handed down by the Kentucky court of 
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appeals in the case of Commercial Bank 
vs. Arden & Fraley, 197 S.W. 951, where 
it was decided that, under the negotiable 
instrument act, the writing of a com- 
plete check with a pencil and leaving 
spaces sufficiently large to permit inser- 
tion of figures or words is not necessarily 
such negligence as will charge the draw- 
er with any loss resulting from some 
one into whose hands the paper may 
come raising the amount written in the 
check. The court says: 

“The chief reason ordinarily advanced 
for this rule is that negligence in the 
making of a negotiable instrument could 
not’ be considered the cause of what 
would require the criminal act of another 
to perform.”. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 
the few authorities which may be found 
for saying that it is not necessarily neg- 


’ ligence to draw a check in pencil or in 


such manner that words and figures may 
be inserted to raise the amount specified 
are better as a reliance in cases where 
a dispute is actually pending with a bank 
than as a guide for a future policy in 
drawing checks. 

The courts uniformly condemn the 
practice of signing checks in blank as 
to amount. Ordinarily, where such a 
check escapes the control of the drawer 
and the bank innocently pays it for an 
amount filled in by a thief, the drawer is 
the loser. This rule was recognized not 
long ago by the Indiana supreme. court 
in the case of Citizens’ National Bank 
vs. Reynolds, 126 N.E. 234, but the court 
held that the rule ‘did not apply in this 
case, because the bank paid the check to 
an unidentified person. In other words, 
if a check is issued blank as to payee 
and a thief fills in his own name and 
cashes it, the bank, acting in good faith, 
is not liable for the loss; but if it cashes 
the check without undertaking to iden- 
tify the payee, its negligence will be 
held to be the more direct cause of the 
loss than the drawer’s carelessness in 
permitting a check signed in blank to 
escape his control. ‘ 

It has been held that delivery to a 
stranger of a complete check properly 
drawn is not such negligence on the part 
of the drawer as will relieve the bank 
from liability on paying the check for an 
amount fraudulently raised by the 
stranger. The Virginia supreme court 
says (26 S.E. 826) that to hold other- 
wise “would be to release the banks from 
the just responsibility imposed upon 
them by the law as custodians of the 
customer’s money, and expose the deposi- 
tor to a risk and danger that would 
greatly impair the usefulness of the bank 
as a safe place of deposit.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





AMERICAN SUGAR CONSUMPTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 15.—The 
United States consumed 10,548,451,000 
Ibs of sugar in 1921, or 28.4 per cent of 
the world production, according to a re- 
port issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. This represents an increase of 
8.4 per cent over the consumption of 
1920, and is 25.9 per cent larger than 
the average consumption for the 10-year 
period ended 1920. 

The per capita consumption in 1921 
was the largest in the history of the 
country, amounting to 97.8 lbs, compared 
with 91.4 in 1920, 85.3 in 1918, and 58.8 
in 1900. 

Domestic production supplied 24.1 per 
cent of the consumption in 1921, com- 
pared with 17.4 in 1920 and 23.7. in 1919. 
Of the domestic production, cane sugar 
made up 352,204,160 Ibs in 1921, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent over 1920, but 30 
per cent less than the average for the 
1911-20 period. On the other hand, 2,- 
180,042,000 lbs of beet sugar were pro- 
duced, the largest output in history, and 
an increase of 51 per cent over the aver- 
age for the 10-year period ending in 
1920. : 

Foreign imports of sugar supplied 55.7 
per cent of the American consumption 
in 1921, 62.7 in 1920, and 52 in 1919. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





~ WIFE’S SIGNATURE VALID 

In a suit brought by William T. Rey- 
nolds & Co., wholesale grocers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., against Benjamin Sat- 
loff, a baker of Newburg, N. Y., for de- 
falcation on a flour contract, the court 
allowed complainant full amount asked 
for, $640. The case involved a contract 
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for 100 bbls of flour. At the time the 
sale was made it is alleged that the bak- 
er was engaged in mixing up a batch of 
dough, and asked his wife to sign the 
order. When the flour was delivered the 
defendant refused to accept it on the 
ground that he had not authorized his 
wife to sign the order. The jury, how- 
ever, decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 





BAKER BURNED TO DEATH 

Frank J. Hohler, one of the pioneer 
bakers of Cheboygan, Mich., was burned 
to death in his bakery, March 9, when 
part of the business section of Cheboy- 
gan was gutted by fire. The total prop- 
erty loss was estimated at around 
$500,000. 

Mr. Hohler at one time intended to 
retire from business. About three years 
ago he sold his original bakery to one 
of his employees, F, C. Fleischmann. A 
year ago, however, he re-entered the 
baking business, and it was in his new 
shop where he met his ewan | end. 
Mr. Hohler had a host of friends, and 
the industry loses a loyal member. 





CONTROL OF SUGAR DISASTROUS 

Government control of sugar prices 
during the war and abandonment of con- 
trol thereafter brought the sugar indus- 
try to the verge of ruin, according to 
Earl D. Babst, president of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. The annual re- 
port shows his company incurred a defi- 
cit of $5,311,367 last year after payment 
of dividends. There was a total loss of 
$12,293,081 on operations, investments, 
inventories, and bad accounts, but the 
net loss was brought down to $586,391 by 
deducting $11,706,690 from reserves. 

“The events of 1921 are merely a con- 
tinuance of those of 1920,’ Mr. Babst 
says, “all incident to the disastrous at- 
tempt by our government to decontrol a 
world staple for two years held below 
its world’s parity without the caution of 
accumulating stocks or of taking any 
other preparatory measures for the 
transition. ~ 

“The magnificent sugar industry of the 
United States field has paid almost with 
its life for experiments of government 
control and decontrol. The people of the 
United States and of the world have 
paid hundreds of millions of dollars. In- 
vestments in the hands of hundreds of 
thousands of people, amounting to sev- 
eral billions of dollars, have been put in 
jeopardy. 

“The abject distress of Cuba has been 
the outstanding feature of the year. 
Cuba had to bear not only the burden 
of its ordinary crop but of its stimu- 
lated production. So violent was the re- 
action that most of its banks were car- 
ried away. 

“The United States and Cuban fields 
are sufficient to meet all the needs of the 
United States and Europe for some 
years. Europe’s production has de- 
creased as the result of the war, while 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in popes in the United,States and 
Cuba.” 





THAT MYTHICAL FAMILY OF FIVE 

That, “average American family of 
five,’ says the Nation’s Business, has 
long been made the basis for figuring on 
taxes and cost of living, church attend- 
ance and schedules of needed clothing. 
Now comes Eliott Frost, director of the 
industrial management council of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, and tells the psychologists of 
America at an annual meeting that there 
is no such thing: 

“Now the phrase ‘the average Ameri- 
can family of five’ carries two implica- 
tions, each contrary to fact, to wit: (a) 
that the average American family con- 
sists of five persons and (b) that in this 
family there is one and only one wage 
earner. As to the former, the 1920 cen- 
sus shows 4.3 persons to a family, con- 
sidering ‘family’ as a social unit. To 
call it five is therefore 16 per cent in- 
accurate to begin with. — 

“Still more important, however, is the 
other implication, namely, that there is 
but one wage earner among five persons. 
The fact is that the average is two. The 
proof for this is simpl ivide the total 
population (approximately 105,000,000 
Persons) by the number gainfully em- 
ployed in this country (approximately 
41,610,000 persons) and you get 2.52 
Persons per wage earner—not five. This 
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family of 2.52 persons might properly 
be called the ‘average American economic 
family.’ Labor’s claim that it consists 
of five instead of 2.52 persons, is there- 
fore about 100 per cent inaccurate. 

“If further illustration, disproving this 
‘five-in-a-family’ slogan is needed, take 
figures for an individual city. Rochester, 
N. Y., for instance, in 1920 had a popu- 
lation of about 296,000, 134,088 of whom 
were registered as wage earners. This 
means that 45.3 per cent of the city’s 
population of men, women and children 
were gainfully employed; or, to phrase 
it in another way, it means that on the 
average each worker helped to support 
1.2 persons besides himself, or 2.2 per- 
sons altogether, and not five, as labor 
claims.” 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 

The annual report of the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York City, and of its sub- 
sidiary companies, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1921, follows: 


ASSETS 

Land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment ....csccccesccccccecs $13,833,475 
Less—Reserves for depreciation.. 2,589,046 
$11,244,429 

Trademarks, trade names, copy- 
rights and good-will.........+. 5,000,000 
$16,244,429 
GSaa sccccccccccccccevecceccocees 852,265 

United States Liberty ponds and 
motes OC CORE wcccscccccccscceses 3,095,929 
Companies’ own bonds .........++. 3,524,357 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 489,782 
Inventories ....ccccsccccccccsecce 1,251,394 
$6,117,799 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc..... 100,825 
$22,463,053 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock issued and outstanding: 


General Baking Co. 7 per cent 
cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock outstanding........ $7,057,800 
Common stock outstanding..... 3,400,000 
Kolb Bakery Co. 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock outstand- 
| PPPPUTTEVLTIERITiTirT 2,000,000 
$12,457,800 
General Baking Co. 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds ........... 2,568,500 
Kolb Bakery Co. 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds ..........s.08. 1,600,000 
Dillman Bakery, Inc., 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds ........+... 251,200 
Accounts payable .......eeeeeeees 871,301 
Estimated provision for federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes... 1,500,000 
Accrued interest on bonds ....... 18,126 
Dividends payable Jan. 1, 1922... 183,011 


Surplus ..cccccccccccccscecveces $3,013,114 
$22,463,053 





LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO, 

The annual report of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., of New York, and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1921, is as follows: 


ASSETS 
Land, buildings, trademarks, etc., 
less reserve for depreciation... .$12,989,410 
Investments at cost ......++.ee0+> 367,671 
Materials on hand at cost or mar- 
ket prices, whichever were lower 2,936,848 
Accounts receivable .......eeeee+5 1,805,588 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 1,162,226 
Cash in banks and on hand....... 631,606 
Prepaid expenses .......-eseeeeee 195,942 
$20,089,294 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock— 
First preferred (7 per cent cu- 
TRUIBEIVED cccccececeneseseess $4,434,000 
Second preferred (7 per cent 
CUMUIALIVES) .cccccccssvecececs 2,000,000 
Last dividend payment for peri- 
od ending May 1, 1917— 
COMMON .ccccccccccsccccccseces 8,000,000 
First mortgage 6 per cent serial 
BOlG DOMES 2 cccccccccccccsceses 275,850 
Accounts payable ......seeesee0. 659,291 
Provision for federal taxes and 
contingencies ....cccccccccesecs 418,519 
Sinking fund for redemption of 
first preferred stock ..........+. 675,000 
Surplus as per accompanying 
statement .....ccccccccccccccoce 3,726,633 
$20,089,294 
INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Surplus Jan, 1, 1921...........46. $4,154,685 
Add—Net profits from operations 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1921, 
after deducting all expenses, in- 
terest charges, depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes and loss of $10,000 on 
sale of subsidiary company . 208,772 
Deduct— $4,363,458 
Dividends declared— 
On first preferred 
BEOEM cccccevccscces $311,825 
On second preferred 
BtOCK 2. cccccccccces 175,000 486,825 
Amount appropriated for re- 
demption of first preferred 
BROCK cccccccccscccesccccceses 150,000 
$636,825 
Balance, being net surplus Dec. 
BL, WBE .ncccccccvccccsccsecces $3,726,633 


AUSTRALIAN STANDARDS 


Weights Fixed for Sample Wheat—Pool Ad- 
vances Prices to Millers—Unfavorable 
Crop Weather in South Australia 


MeELBournE, Vicrorta, Feb. 14.—The 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce last 
week fixed the weight of the fair average 
quality sample of wheat for the current 
season at 60 lbs to the imperial bushel. 
This is similar to that in South Aus- 
tralia, and 1 lb under that decided upon 
recently in New South Wales. The 
Western Australian standard has not yet 
been announced, 

The voluntary wheat pool in Victoria 
has advanced the price of wheat to flour 
millers associated with the scheme to 
5s 334d per bu. This represents an in- 
crease of 2s 2%,d within a few days. 
In view of the higher quotation, the Vic- 
torian Millowners’ Association has raised 
the price of flour 10s to £12 12s 6d per 
2,000 Ibs, net, delivered in Melbourne or 
suburbs. It is not expected that this ad- 
vance will be followed by an increase in 
the price of bread. 

The latest news from South Australia 
is to the effect that, owing to unfavorable 
stripping weather, fungus diseases, and 
the effects of hot winds, the wheat crop 
is now not expected to yield more than 
24,500,000 bus. 

The Indian demand for Australian 





grain has become very slack, and there 


seems to be little prospect of further 
business from that quarter. South Af- 
rica has been again inquiring for flour, 
and further small sales to Egypt have 
been effected. Last week another 250 
tons of flour was sold by South Aus- 
tralian millers for February shipment to 
London. The latest wheat charter for 
South Australian loading is the Lariston, 
at 50s, due in March. Several vessels are 
loading or waiting to load at Victorian 
ports. 

The following excerpts from a report 
recently furnished by the Australian 
trade commissioner in China may be of 
interest to American millers and -export- 
ers to the Far East. Among other things 
it is mentioned that “the real difficulty 
is the present extreme scarcity of the 
local wheat. Out of 25 mills in Shanghai 
21 are closed, and will remain closed 
until June.” It is pointed out, further, 
that the reason why most of the imported 
wheat comes from the United States is 
that the business facilities offered by the 
Americans in the trade are better than 
those obtainable in the case of supplies 
from Australia. 

Under the heading, “The People’s 
Bread,” one of the leading Melbourne 
newspapers makes some very pertinent 
and critical comments. “Housewives,” it 
says, “are being charged too much for 
bread. The price allows for inordinate 
profits for millers and'master bakers, and 
compels the community to question 
whether competition is not being pre- 
vented by organizations. The market 
price of flour is down. There is no re- 
flection in the price of bread.” 

Before the state royal commission on 
high prices in 1919 it was shown that the 
price of bread fixed by the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association was maintained then by 
what was known as the “car-gear” sys- 
tem, a “wheels within wheels” agreement 
between the Victorian Mill Owners’ As- 
sociation and the Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
bound themselves to sell flour only to 
bakers who, in their turn, contracted to 
buy from association millers, and at the 
price fixed by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. Bread makers who sold at a rate 
below the master bakers’ fixed price, the 
journal adds, were not supplied with 
flour. A benevolent autocracy over the 
bread market was claimed as the func- 
tion of the “car-gear” system. 

Some millers refused to supply flour to 
bakers who sold bread for less than the 
association’s price. A successful prose- 
cution under the war precautions act put 
an end to that, and the combinations 
penalty then was restricted to refusal to 
sell for less than cash and without dis- 
count. eg 

The question is asked whether some- 
thing equally monopolistic has not taken 
the place of the “car-gear” system. It 
is contended by the newspaper that the 
explanation of the relatively high price 
of bread is not to be found in the manu- 
facturing, overhead and delivery costs. 


Millers who were parties to it: 
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On the other hand, a leading baker, 
who employs 20 men with 10 carts and 
12 horses, has emphatically declared that 
his bread output at 10d the 4-lb loaf 
does not pay. He added that he pays 
his bakers £6 8s per week, and his cart- 
ers £5 per week. On the average, each 
of his carters delivers from one to two 
tons of bread per week, which works out 
at nearly 134d per loaf. That is one 
charge only on the loaf. 

Altogether this man’s wages bill for 
working a ton of flour is £11. Add to 
this the £13, the cost of the flour, and 
there is a total of £24. A ton of flour 
produces 660 large loaves which, if sold 
at 9d per loaf, would return £24 lis, 
leaving a margin of only 15s on the 
transaction. This baker, whose bake- 
house is one of the best equipped in the 
metropolitan area, says if he charged 11d 
for the 4-lb loaf he would be making 
only a reasonable profit. He explains 
that he is able to carry on his business 
by his returns from other lines, such as 
cakes and pastry. 

American millers and bakers may be 
interested in comparing these figures and 
observations with their own data. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





ESTATE OF WILLIAM P. SCHMIDT 

The personal estate of the late William 
P. Schmidt, manager of the Schmidt 
Daylight bakery of the City Baking Co., 
who was found asphyxiated in a room 
of his bakery last fall, has been ap- 
praised at $93,856. The list includes 681 
shares of the City Baking Co.’s preferred 
stock, valued at $54,480, and 692 shares 
of common, valued at $29,583. It is 
stated that Mr. Schmidt bequeathed a 
third of his estate to his widow and two 
thirds to the children of his brother, 
Charles Schmidt, president of the City 
Baking Co. 





GERMANY’S 1921 CROPS 

The 1921 wheat crop of Germany, ex- 
cluding Upper Silesia, is placed at 107,- 
798,000 bus, according to the American 
commercial adviser at Berlin. The rye 
crop is placed at 267,254,000 bus; oats, 
344,812,000; potatoes, 961,889,000. 

The area under sugar beets in Ger- 
many in 1921 was 964,000 acres, com- 
pared with 808,000 in 1920. The produc- 
tion is estimated at 8,326,000 short tons, 
compared with 8,779,000 in 1920. 





Farm Grain Prices 
Average farm prices of grain, in cents per 
bu, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


1922— Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
March 1...00. 116.9 54.8 36.6 49.6 
Oe ee 97.0 45.8 32.8 44.3 
= ee 93.3 43.4 31.0 43.7 

1921— 
nt - wigekeus 92.7 42.3 30.3 42.2 
Me Ds vaenaes 94.2 41.1 29.2 41,7 
i  e éevesace 105.6 51.0 31.0 45.4 
ee re 101.2 56.2 30.1 47.0 
po reer 104.8 61.7 33.8 49.4 
wee © “45 sone 112.2 62.2 35.6 50.6 
MUO SD ccccevar 127.4 62.5 37.9 61.6 
2 eee 110.7 59.5 36.8 49.2 
| a eee 133.5 63.0 39.3 54.4 
meee 2 sca cee 147.2 64.5 41.9 56.8 
PO BD svessces 149.3 62.4 41.8 57.2 
a 2 seassens 149.2 66.7 45.6 64.4 

67.7 47.2 70.7 
87.3 64.5 81.7 
121.3 60.7 91.2 
155.7 70.2 105.0 
163.7 81.9 121.0 
185.6 104.5 142.9 
185.2 102.9 148.3 
169.6 98.3 146.4 
158.6 90.7 140.0 
148.5 84.5 129.3 
146.8 82.7 137.1 
140.4 78.2 130.2 


WHEAT PRICES, BY STATES 
Average farm wheat prices, in cents per 
bushel, by leading states, on March 1, 1922, 
1921 and 1920: 








1922 1921 1920 
BOW TORE nc ccccccccccces 124 163 240 
PORRSVIVARIB. 2 vcccescccve 122 167 226 
MEMFVIARE oc cccccecceces 128 170 240 
£0.46 sop 1.686 uawe 135 187 236 
North Carolina ......... 152 205 264 
GUY. 6594400 6000.08 05000 129 170 231 
Indiana 126 165 226 
Illinois ... 128 155 229 
PE, 6 6 Sb 9c 00 no 0 8.0% 122 163 230 
BESMMORROR ccc sccccscnes 129 135 225 
BO ao ecdscdcccressseess 112 139 214 
Pere ere 117 165 232 
North Dakota .......... 114 136 230 
South Dakota .......... 113 123 224 
Nebraska 113 136 214 
Kansas .... 122 142 218 
Kentucky 134 186 229 
Tennessee .. 131 198 253 
. | Jarre 122 153 230 
GHEIGMOURR, ccc ccccccccccs 104 141 221 
BEOMCBRR ccccccccececcce 105 130 194 
SED .ccboscoveseevas 106 135 209 
DERE, cccvoccsorevccsens 102 138 232 
Washington ..........++ 109 130 243 
OFOBOD ccccccccccccsccce 106 133 250 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 


New Bakeries Being Opened—Numerous 
Business Changes—Capacities Being In- 
creased—News from Various States 


INDIANA 


The Stein Bakery Co., New Albany, 
has bought the interest of Conard Hert- 
lein in the company. Anton Wunderlich, 
who has been manager, will continue in 
charge, and Mr. Hertlein will retire to 
his country estate near town. 

P. F. Lahr, Greenfield, sold his bakery 
to T. F. Linder. 

Arlie Dagley has acquired the Kramer 
bakery, 1035 Richmond Street, Elkhart. 

The North Side Bakery, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, with $10,000 capital, has been 
started by J. M. Gossard, L. A. Boulware 
and O. P. Swank. 

The Craig Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, 
will erect a four-storv bakery to cost 
about $300,000. 

Joseph Sergeant, ——y, a bakery at 
1444 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
and his brother, O. G. Sergeant, will open 
a bakery at Montpelier. 





KENTUCKY 
z. Bw. sae president of the Tip 
Top Baking Co., Louisville, has returned 
from Cuba. 


Retail bakers of Kentucky were elated 
when it was reported from Frankfort 
that, after a 12-year fight, both branches 
of the legislature had passed bills pro- 
hibiting the use of trading stamps, cou- 
pons, etc. Retail bakers have always 
opposed stamps, but have been forced in 
many instances to give them in order to 
meet competition. holesale bakers for 
years have given them for bread labels. 
The governor is sure to sign the bill. 





MICHIGAN 


Merle Geesey has bought the bakery of 
G. R. Overman, at Waldron. 

The Dowe bakery has been opened at 
637 South Washington Avenue, Royal 
Oak. 

A. T. Miller and Norman Soderlund 
have opened a bakery at Marysville. 

The Manhattan Baking Co. is a new 
concern at 9102 Russell Street, Detroit. 

Earl Alexander has succeeded G. H. 
Restor in the baking business at Ionia. 

The Oakwood Bakery Co. has opened 
an establishment at 2942 Fort Street, 
Detroit. 

The Perwein Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 9188 Twelfth Street, Detroit. 

The Honey Cruller Co. has opened a 
shop at 1164 Madison Avenue, Grand 
Rapids. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Employees of the Swanson Baking 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., were presented 
with insurance policies ranging from $500 
to $1,000, depending on the length of 
service. 

Max E. Fleming, Boston, prominent in 
Massachusetts retail bakers’ circles, is 
at Pasadena, Cal. 

W. H. Bath, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
H. E. Thompson, Watertown, Conn., 
have opened a bakery at 368 Greenwich 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

The Consolidated Baking Co., Rock- 
land, Maine, has added some automobile 
delivery equipment. 

Sidney Linden and T. J. Gannon, op- 
erating the Quality bakery, Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass., have bought the build- 
ing at 404 West Boylston Street, Worces- 
ter. 

The Johnson Doughnut Co., Lynn, 
Mass., is the firm name used by E. K. 
Parker and D. F. McNeil, 213 Union 
Street. 

Anthony Iva and Peter Yankum now 
operate as the Rye & Wheat Baking Co., 
74 Silver Street, Boston. 

Joseph Hahn has formed the Checker 
Doughnut Co., 1079 Purchase Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The Home bakery, M. Dubois, propri- 
etor, has opened at 466 Main Street, 
Webster, Mass. 

Joseph Kelley, 959 Acushnet Avenue, 
New Bedford, Mass., has sold his bakery 
to Roe Hawks. 

H. F. Irving has sold his bakery, 126 
Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass., to E. E. 
Skead. 

C. E. Klink is occupying his new bak- 
ery, 257 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass. 
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The sales organization of the Dietz 
bakery, Holyoke, Mass., gave a dinner in 
honor of Richard H. Dietz as a welcome 
home from his trip to Florida. Fred 
La Flamme, acting as toastmaster, pre- 
sented Mr. Dietz with an Elks watch 
charm, 

P. E. Perreault has been appointed 
New Bedford, Mass., manager for the 
National Biscuit Co. 

John Gill is building an addition, 40x 
60, two stories high, to the Waldorf bak- 
ery, Rutland, Vt., operated by him. 

L. W. La Belle, 297 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn., has added some bread- 
making machinery, and thinks of con- 
solidating the cake bakery at 18 Miller 
Street with the bread factory. 

Carl Wiltzeck, Bristol, Conn., has 
erected a modern retail bakery store at 
Walnut and Woodland streets. 

Harry N. Brown, sales manager of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., gave 
a talk on modern salesmanship at the 
monthly luncheon of the Town Crier, at 
Providence, R. I. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Cream Fried 
Cake Co. has established quarters at 601 
Main Street. 

Peter Balchunas, of the Royal Baking 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
a director of the Bancroft Trust Co. 

Joseph Wotkiewicz has sold his bak- 
ery, 9 Hoosac Street, Adams, Mass., to 
John Kawa. 

T. N. Katsars has bought the bakery 
operated by Gabriel Trindade, 585 Dart- 
mouth Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

The first social and dance given by the 
employees of the New England Bakery 
Co., Somerville, Mass., held on Feb. 25, 
was attended by upwards of 300 people. 
The } ares was thrown open for inspec- 
tion during the evening, and on each ma- 
chine was a sign explaining the kind of 
work it did. D. F. Phelps, president, 
W. J. Gilbert, manager Somerville plant, 
C. S. Tupper, auditor, and Henry E. Mil- 
ford, sales manager Somerville plant, re- 
ceived the guests. Refreshments were 
served, and money received from the 
dance will be used to inaugurate an 
Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association. 

The National Biscuit Co. will erect a 
warehouse at Waterbury, Conn., to cost 


$40,000. 

The Brattleboro (Vt.) Baking Co. has 
gone out of business. 

Rudolph Inkle, St. Johnsbury, Vt., has 
bought the White Front bakery, Morris- 
ville, Vt., from T. R. Woodward. 

Archie Crawford, baker, North Ben- 
nington, Vt., has returned from the Ber- 
muda Islands. 

F. M. Willey has acquired the Pope 
bakery, 65 Main Street, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and will operate as the Willey Food 
& Catering Shop. 

G. A. Ladrie, Jr., has opened the May- 
flower home bakery, 103 Railroad Street, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

The wage dispute between the employ- 
ing bakers of New Haven, Conn., and the 
journeymen will be decided by Rev. 
James McGee, pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, that city. The employ- 
ers proposed a reduction in wages of $5 
per week per man. The journeymen 
objected. The employing bakers are rep- 
resented by L. L. Gilbert and Adolph 
Koepling and the union by George 
Woodtke and Louis Tentzer, with the 
Rev. Mr. McGee as chairman. 





OHIO 


Winans & Fosterling, Port Clinton, will 
erect a new bakery in the old Germania 
Hotel. 

M. W. Setzer, of the Setzer Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton, is in Germany. 

The Holland Bread Co., Youngstown, 
will erect a building, one story high, 
100x200. 

D. M. Dangel has opened a bakery at 
12224 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 

W. Gablonski has opened a bakery at 
1414 Denison Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Achbach-Williams Baking Co. has 
been incorporated at St. Marys, with 
$10,000 capital stock. — 

Schaaf & Kraft have opened a bakery 
at 2348 East Fifth Street, Dayton. 

Bright & McDaniel have started a bak- 
ery at 214 South Fourth Street, Colum- 
bus. 

George Wright has bought property at 
Spencerville, and will convert it into a 
modern bakery. 

D. L. Fahl and Lloyd Adams have suc- 


ceeded Harry Margraf in the baking 
business at Sycamore. 

The Ward Baking Co., Cleveland, will 
build a four-story bakery. 

Members of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce were guests of the George 
F. Strietmann Co., cracker bakers, on a 
tour of inspection of its bakery on 
March 2. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Tasty Baking Co., 2335 Sedgley 
Avenue, Philadelphia, will erect a five- 
story bakery building. 

E. A. Mertins has opened a bakery on 
McIntyre Avenue, Patton. 

The bakery of John L. Heffingler, 
Fogelsville, was burned; loss, $10,000. 

B. E. Ambrose, Ligonier, has sold his 
bakery to H. E. Vance. 

Gusky & Thomson, Bessemer Terrace, 
East Pittsburgh, have been dissolved, 
and Mr. Thomson will continue as the 
Model bakery. 

H. D. Severs and R. E. Robinson have 
taken over the plant of the Valley Cater- 
ing Co., Turtle Creek, and will operate 
as the Flora Baking Co. 

Floyd Spangler has opened a bakery 
at Pleasantville. 

The Leopold bakery, Johnstown, will 
build a modern brick, fireproof building. 

Fred Leider has opened the Home 
bakery, on East Main Street, Brookville. 

E. C. Smith has leased space in the 
Emig property, Spring Grove, and will 
open a bakery. ' 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Homestead (Pa.) Dente Co. and of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has been re-elected president of the 
Homestead Borough Council. 

The National Biscuit Co. has bought 
property adjoining its plant at Twelfth 
Street and Glenwood Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, on which it will erect an addition. 

Construction work has been started on 
the new plant of the International Bak- 
ing Co., South Brownsville. It will con- 
tain two steam bread ovens and modern 
machinery. 

H. S. Spangler, Biglerville, is building 
a bakery equipped with one steam bread 
oven and machinery. 

The Liberty Baking Society, Johns- 
town, has bought a site at Sheridan and 
Butler avenues and will start work at 
once on a modern bakery. 

I, L. Anderson, Titusville, whose bak- 
ery was burned, has started rebuilding. 

The Eidemueller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated by John 
Eidemueller, Wilhelm Teichman and 
Henry Grimm, and will operate the for- 
mer plant of the Haerich Baking Co., 
Spring Garden Avenue, North Side. 

The plant of the Huber Baking Co., 
Chester, has been acquired by the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., of Philadelphia. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


The Sanitary Bakeries have been 
opened at 137 West Flagler Street, 
Miami, Fla. Gustav Heffele is president, 
T. J. Howard secretary and treasurer, 
and S. B. Goodkind vice president. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has a site 
under consideration at Fairmont, W. 
Va., on which it will erect a warehouse. 

E. E. Jones has bought the Rock bak- 
ery, Orlando, Fla., and will conduct it 
as the New home bakery. 

H. G. Raplee succeeds M. Plathe in 
the baking business at Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. 

The Sanitary Bakeries Co., Inc., has 
opened a store at 137 Flager Street, 
Miami, Fla. 

J. C. Juett has bought the Home Elec- 
tric bakery, Danville, Ky. 

M. L. Meier has succeeded Joseph Noe 
as owner of the Stanford (Ky.) Bakery. 

The Home bakery, Rogers, Ark., is 
enlarging its plant and installing another 
bread oven. 

Hubbs & Butler have installed a bak- 
ery at Walnut Ridge, Ark. 

Albert Solomon, operating a bakery at 
Ardmore, Okla., has acquired a site at 
Brock, Okla., on which he will erect 
another. 

Crowe & Riley, Grady, Ark., are in- 
stalling a modern bakery in connection 
with their grocery. 

The new $300,000 plant of the Smith 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., is in 
operation, with a capacity of 30,000 
loaves of bread daily. 

W. F. Smith has bought the Hilton 
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bakery, Gaffney, S. C., and will enlarge it. 

W. H. La Fever, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Thomson 
Machine Co. for Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

The Arkansas Baking Co. is now lo- 
— at 213 Main Street, Pine Bluff, 

rk. 

E. H. Hammonds has succeeded Iley 
Gardner in the baking business at Rus- 
sellville, Ark. 

L. W. Hartley has bought the Whole- 
some bakery, Quincy, Fla. After in- 
stallation of additional machinery the 
plant will open as the Sanitary bakery. 

Bailey’s bakery, Clermont, Fla., has 
been enlarged, doubling the space for the 
bakery and salesroom. 

Simpson’s bakery, Mount Dora, Fla., 
has been burned. 

The Collins Street bakery, Corsicana, 
Texas, will erect a modern plant, two 
stories, of brick, and fireproof through- 

Y 


out. 

Carroll & Smith have opened a bakery 
at Hereford, Texas. 

Harry Matz, Bluefield, W. Va., has 
sold his bakery to W. J. Cole. 

New dough mixers have been added to 
the Storck bakery, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The American Baking Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is improving its plant and 
installing additional machinery and 
ovens at a cost of $10,000. 

The plant of the Anderson (S. C.) 
Pure Food Co. was damaged $50,000 by 
fire recently, according to Ben Thwait, 
president. 

Work has been started on the remod- 
eling of the building bought by the 
Grennan Cake Co. at Memphis, Tenn. 

W. P. Hobbs, superintendent of manu- 
facturing of the Salisbury (Md.) Bak- 
ing Co., and former treasurer of the 
firm, has resigned. G. W. Phillips is 
manager of the company, and F. P. Ad- 
kins, L. A. Bennett and Lewis Morgan 
have been added to the board of direc- 
tors. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





SOUTHEASTERN PROGRAMME 

The forthcoming eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry, which is to be held 
at Savannah, Ga., April 17-20, has been 
designated by Harry Crawford, secre- 
tary, as a “quality bread convention.” 
He has drafted a tentative programme 
for the convention which, if carried 
through as outlined, should result in a 
remarkably good meeting. 

Monday, April 17, is confined to regis- 
tration and getting acquainted, with a 
dance in the evening at the DeSoto 
Hotel. The convention proper will open 
the morning of April 18, with reports of 
the various officers and addresses by 
President J. H. Quint, of Savannah, A. 
L. Taggart, president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, E. Rabinold, gen- 
eral counsel for the American Bakers’ 
Association, Dr. H. E. Barnard, man- 
ager of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and I. K. Russell, editor of Baking 
Technology. 

Wednesday, April 19, has been desig- 
nated as “allied trades day.” George E. 
Dean, of Albion, Mich., is to be chair- 
man, with addresses by B. B. Grennell, 
of the Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, C. H. Van Cleef, 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, Gor- 
don Smith, of Mobile, T. A. McGough, of 
Birmingham, and others. At noon there 
is to be a round table luncheon and 
trade discussion. 

Thursday, April 20, there are to be 
talks by Julius H. Wihlfahrt, of the 
Fleischmann Co., Frank Emmons, chem- 
ist for the Washburn-Crosby Co., John 
T. Kern, president of the Peter Kern 
Baking Co., Knoxville, Tenn., on “qual- 
ity bread,” and J. L. Skelton, of Morris- 
town, Tenn. on “making and selling 
bread on quality rather than price.” 

An elaborate entertainment programme 
is being arranged for and, all told, the 
southeastern convention this year prom- 
ises to be one of the best that association 
has held to date. Indications thus far 
are that there will be an exceptionally 
large attendance of both bakers and al- 
lied trades salesmen. 





The earliest historical records show 
that gold and silver were esteemed in all 
times and by all peoples as precious 
metals. 
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UNIQUE DUST EXPLOSION 


Midland Mill at Kansas City Scene of Re- 
markable Explosion, Which Sets Many 
Fires and Instantly Extinguishes Them 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—A vio- 
lent dust explosion of unexplained origin 
resulted in damage to machinery and 
equipment amounting to about $10,000 
in the 1,700-bbl mill of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, Wednes- 
day morning, March 15. Repairs are 
under way, and the mill will be in opera- 
tion within a few days. The money loss 
was fully covered by fire, explosion, and 
use and occupancy insurance. 

The explosion was unique, and that it 
did not result in the loss of the entire 
plant and of many lives is remarkable. 
Stories of mill employees indicate that 
a major explosion was followed by two 
minor explosions, at almost immeasurable 
intervals. So far as an examination of 
the damage can determine, it appears 
that the explosions resulted from a piece 
of metal passing through a middlings roll. 
A small amount of burned and charred 
flour in the roll casing gives evidence of 
having been submitted to extreme heat. 

From this starting point, the explo- 
sion appears to have progressed upward 
through the wind trunking to the prin- 
cipal dust assembling and collecting ap- 
paratus. Here a great steel box, four 
by four feet and about 50 feet long, was 
blown to pieces and scattered about the 
floor of the room. Dust collectors be- 
neath the box were also badly smashed, 
and practically all of the windows set 
in steel frames in the concrete building 
wall were blown out. The explosion al- 
so exerted its force through a roof vent. 

A curious feature is the fact that the 
wind trunking leading from machinery 
on lower floors to the dust box at the 
top of the mill collapsed, as from inter- 
a suction, while at the top of the mill 
the force of the explosion was exerted 
outward. Just how much fire accom- 
panied the explosion can only be guessed 
from the charred stock and pieces of 
equipment in various locations through- 
out the mill. Many reels had the bolt- 
ing cloth almost wholly burned off them, 
and in one flour dresser the bristles on 
the long cloth cleaning brush were part- 
ly burned away. Purifier cloths were 
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also burned, and the outer case of one 
bolter was scorched and blistered. On 
the grinding floor, doors of rolls were 
blown open, and in nearly every case 
one of the glasses in the steel door 
frame was broken while the other re- 
mained intact. 

The origin of the many fires in ma- 
chinery and the cause of their apparent- 
ly almost instant extinction are alike 
speculative. Mill officers hold the theory 
that one of the earlier explosions ignited 
the fires, while the subsequent major ex- 
plosion put them out. 

An employee who rushed to the eighth 
floor to shut off the motor which op- 
erates the main elevator line found the 
room densely filled with smoke, and 
dared not enter for a few minutes. The 
whole mill continued in operation for 
about eight minutes after the explosion, 
before all of the motors could be reached. 

Just what lesson may be gathered 
from the explosion will not be made clear 
until its probable causes have been de- 
termined by experts. The Midland is a 
modern daylight ype mill built only a 
few years ago, with all metal machine 
housing, connections and trunking. It is 
a particularly well kept plant, as nearly 
dustless as a mill can be. The whole 
activity of the explosion was limited to 
the dust exhaust and collecting system 
in the mill proper, but its force was 
evident in almost every part of the mill 
reached by these connections. 


R. E. Srerurae. 





UNDELIVERED GOODS IN CUBA 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
Cuban government, in a decree published 
on March 9, postponed until Aug. 1 
the public sale of undelivered goods in 
warehouses. The Department of Com- 
merce, reporting this action of the Cuban 
government, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The invoiced value of the undelivered 
goods now holding in Cuban ports is 
estimated at over $60,000,000, a large 
part of which is reported to have been 
shipped by American merchants, but who 
have not yet been able to effect a settle- 
ment with their Cuban customers. The 
decree just issued grants the shippers of 
these goods assurance against forced 
sales for customs charges until the first 











Wrecked Dust Box and Collectors 
The elbow of the fan was blown through a window out of the building. 
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Plant of the Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City, After the Dust Explosion 
of March 15 
The initial explosion was apparently near the third floor window marked “X,” and 
followed the wind trunking to the top story. 


of August, but requires that they shall 
remove the goods from the bonded ware- 
houses within that time, either by re- 
exportation to the point of origin or by 
agreement with the consignee for pay- 
ment of duties and entrance for con- 
sumption into Cuba. 

“The situation is somewhat compli- 
cated by the fact that in the deconges- 
tion of the Cuban ports over a year ago, 
and the hasty consignment of the unde- 
livered goods to a large number of bond- 
ed warehouses, the exact location of par- 
ticular shipments had not been carefully 
recorded. Through the intercession of 
the American charge d'affaires and the 
commercial attaché at Havana, the Cu- 
ban government has granted the insur- 
ance underwriters, involved in the major 
part of these shipments, the privilege of 
carrying through a thoroughgoing in- 
ventory of the goods stored. 

“The ascertainment of the exact loca- 
tion of particular packages and the 





identity of the shippers and consignees 
is regarded as the essential first step in 
the situation before re-exportation or 
any other disposition desired by the 
commercial houses concerned can be car- 
ried out. 

“Representatives of the underwriters 
are now in Havana and, in co-operation 
with the Cuban customs officials and the 
American commercial attaché, are un- 
derstood to have begun a listing of the 
goods stored, using the customs records 
where adequate, and otherwise planning 
a physical inventory of warehouse con- 
tents when that is deemed necessary. 
The first lists are beginning to come 
through, and as individual shipments are 
located the American exporters will be 
notified by the Department of Com- 
merce of the location of their goods and 
urged to take action promptly to arrange 
for their disposition and removal, and 
thus avoid possible forced sales.” 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





Burned Bolting Cloths, Charred Before the Fire Was Automatically Extinguished 
by a Subsequent Explosion 
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Extreme dullness prevailed in the local 
flour market this week. Sales were for 
small amounts only, and widely scat- 
tered. Quotations are inclined to be 
easier, and general dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed over the week’s business. 

Some sales have been reported to the 
South, but the volume has been so small 
as to make it almost negligible. The 
trade is still inclined to use the lower 
grades of flour, on account of the higher 
prices —— for patents. While the 
general financial condition of the South 
is much better than a few months ago, 
it has not yet returned to normal, and 
millers express the belief that it will take 
some time for the flour trade with this 
territory to resume its former propor- 
tions. 

Export trade is not very brisk. There 
have been some purchases of clears for 
Russian relief, but in practically every 
case the price was extremely low, mills 
outside of St. Louis seeming to be in a 
race to reach the lowest possible quota- 
tion at any cost. The regular export 
trade is quite inactive, and its idea of 
price is entirely different from that of 
the millers. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report a very unsatis- 
factory week. Local business has been 
inactive, and outside buyers, particularly 
regular connections, have not been in the 
market. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.80@8.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.30@7.50, first clear $5@5.25; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.25, straight 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $4.50@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.90@7.20, straight 
$6.30@6.50, first clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed has experienced the same re- 
action as flour, and local dealers say it 
is very hard to move this commodity at 
present. Both bran and shorts have suf- 
fered in this slump. Buyers in the East, 
who were actively bidding in this market 
a few weeks ago, do not seem interested 
in making purchases. Despite the light 
offerings, prices declined during the 
week. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$26@26.50 ton, soft winter bran $27@ 
27.50, and gray shorts $28@29. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...... 29,200 58 
OS ee eer ey eee 28,600 57 
OD GO. 6 6.0.0 5:0 0 csee pecans 25,200 50 
Two years ago ..........++ 237,700 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
. » , eres 45,000 58 
"ee eee oo 29,000 37 
TOG? OOO ..5..> er -»- 23,200 29 
We SO BON oe ec ceenes 43,900 57 


NOTES 

Robert J. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph Mo., was in 
St. Louis March 17, 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
meeting at the Claridge Hotel, Thurs- 
day evening, March 23. 

Effective April 1, the St. Louis office 
of the Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City, will move to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building. 

J. J. Dake 


recently 


purchased the 
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Crocker (Mo.) Mercantile Mill, which is 
now being operated under the manage- 
ment of William Pummil. 

A National Pure Food -Show will be 
held at the Coliseum, St. Louis, April 
3-8. It is understood that many milling 
companies have arranged to take booths 
for the exhibition. 

The Missouri State Agricultural Coun- 
cil was organized at Jefferson City this 
week, its purpose being to bind together 
the many gg omy organizations now 
existing within the state. 

Approximately 5,000,000 bus grain were 
handled by the Cairo, Ill., terminal of 
the federal barge line during the past 
four months. Plans are under consider- 
ation for doubling the facilities next 
winter. 

The Nuway Mill, Marble Hill, Mo., 
was recently destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin. In addition to the mill, 
a large quantity of flour and grain was 
lost. The loss was partly covered by in- 
surance, 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.10@6.30, standard 
patent $5.90@6.10, medium $5.70@5.90, 
straight $5.40@5.60, pure dark $4@4.20; 
rye meal $4.70@4.90. 

The Flour Trade Association of St. 
Louis will hold its regular quarterly 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, March 
29. Several matters of interest to the 
trade will be brought up, and routine 
business will be taken care of. 

The committee on market reports of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
approved plans for broadcasting the 
market quotations of the exchange by 
radiophone. The equipment to be in- 
stalled will be of sufficient power to send 
the reports to all points within a radius 
of several hundred miles. 

Rates on grain products from St. 
Louis, and Cairo and Thebes, Il, to 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., have been 
held to be unduly preferential, and to 
constitute discrimination against other 
cities in Arkansas, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has _ or- 
dered the railroads to bring the rates 
into reasonable relationship. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, chairman of the 
St. Louis committee of the American 
Friends Service Committee, engaged in 
Russian relief work, announced today 
that the local committee to date has pur- 
chased 3,950 bbls flour. Bert H. Lang, 
treasurer of the committee, states that 
there is money on hand for additional 
purchases. This is nearly 20 per cent of 
the total amount of flour raised in the 
United States, if the Friends’ report of a 
total of only 20,000 bbls is correct. 

The Missouri Athletic Association has 
been selected as the meeting place for 
the twenty-second annual banquet of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, which will be 
held Tuesday evening, March 21. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30, followed by a 
business meeting consisting of the elec- 
tion of officers, naming of committees, 
appointment and instruction of dele- 
gates to the Millers’ National Federation 
meeting in Chicago, and other matters 
that may be brought up for considera- 
tion. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orweans, La., March 18.—Mills 
have advanced their price 25@30c bbl 
over quotations of the first day in the 
week, and many look for the recent re- 
action to be followed by steady prices. 
The trade here, however, is still unwill- 
ing to book quantity at present figures. 
Any drop in the market, however, will, 
it is believed, bring buyers for shipment 
within 60 days. 
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Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $8.10@8.40, short pat- 
ents $8.40@8.90, fancy clears $7.20@7.40; 
hard winter wheat, 95 per cent $7@7.25, 
short patents $7.30@7.75, fancy clears 
$5.80@6.05; soft winter wheat flour, 95 
per cent $6.70@7, short patents $6.90@ 
7.50, fancy clears $5.50@5.80; white corn 
flour, $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by dealers: 
corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu; No. 2 white 
73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; No. 3 
white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90@1.95. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export 279 cars, local 3; corn, export 
926, local 100; oats, export 2, local 97; 
rye, export, 78; barley, export, 9. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,584,000 
bus; corn, 1,914,000; oats, 8,000; barley, 
26,000; rye, 170,000. 

W. H. Calloway, representing the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, 
in New Orleans, for export and jobbing 
trade, and C. A. Bobst, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., Inc., New York, were recent visitors 
in this city. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





MANCHURIAN WHEAT CROP 

According to a consular report, this 
season’s wheat production in North Man- 
churia is estimated at 200,000 tons (7,- 
350,000 bus), with quality slightly below 
the average. Local flour mills consume 
the greater part of the crop, and it is 
probable that the surplus for export will 
not exceed 50,000 tons (1,837,500 bus). 

In 1920 Manchuria exported 14,684,549 
bus of wheat, but in 1919 the wheat ex- 
ports were only 1,641,380 bus, and in 1918 
they were 971,338. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRAIN STOCKS 

PirrssurcH, Pa., March 18.—Statistics 
of the federal Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates for March 1 show that 
Pennsylvania farmers have less wheat 
and oats in storage on their farms than 
is usual at this time of year, and more 
corn and barley. This stock of wheat in 
farmers’ hands on that date is estimated 
at 25 per cent of last year’s production, 
or 5,906,000 bus; the average for the 
past 10 years has been 6,244,000 bus. 
Forty-two per cent of last year’s oats 
crop, 14,819,000 bus, is still on the farm; 
the 10-year average is 16,111,000 bus. 
The average amount of corn on hand at 
this time of year is 23,826,000 bus, but 
this year 31,272,000 bus, or 41 per cent of 
last year’s crop, have not been moved. 
Last year’s crop, according to-these sta- 
tistics, was better than the average, 90 
per cent being marketable, instead of 
the average 81 ,per cent. Thirty per 
cent of last year’s barley crop, or 84,000 
bus, is still in farmers’ hands, instead 
of the average 63,000 bus. 

C. C. Lartos. 








WESTERN CANADA GRAIN STORAGE 

According to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, records of the 
handling of grain at the different North 
American centers during the crop year 
1921 show that Fort William-Port Arthur 
still maintains its place at the top of the 
list for wheat, with the total of 173,364,- 
496 bus. Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Kansas City follow in the order 
named, with Duluth, New York and Chi- 
cago some distance behind. 

In the handling of oats Fort William- 
Port Arthur holds second place, as in 
the previous year, Chicago, the largest 
oats market of the world, heading the 
list with 82,729,000 bus. Fort William- 
Port Arthur handled 51,005,550 bus, Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis-St. Paul and Milwau- 
kee following in the order named. 

In the handling of barley, Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur takes second place with 
12,959,772 bus, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
heading the list by a bare 350,000 bus 
more, and Milwaukee, Buffalo and Chi- 
cago following in the order named. 

In flaxseed, owing to the great de- 
crease in the crops of this grain in west- 
ern Canada, Fort William-Port Arthur’s 
position is fourth, but on the other hand 
the increase in the crops of rye grown 
in the prairie provinces has in the last 
five years advanced Fort William-Port 
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Arthur’s position from almost the foot 
of the list to sixth place. 

As regards storage capacity of ele- 
vators, loss by explosions and fires with 
no increase by new buildings or addi- 
tions has reduced the capacity of both 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago and 
district, which hitherto have held the 
top places on the list for North America. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul alone stands high- 
er than Fort William-Port Arthur, as 
will be seen from the appended list, 
which covers the six centers having the 
largest storage capacity in North Amer- 
ica. Additions to the Northwestern and 
the Richardson elevators will increase the 
Fort William-Port Arthur capacity by 
3,500,000 bus. Other additions and new 
buildings contemplated will, if proceed- 
ed with, add another 1,500,000 bus, so 
that by the time the crop of 1922 arrives 
the storage facilities at Fort William- 
Port Arthur are likely to be the greatest 
in the world. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive storage capacities at the principal 
centers: 


Capacity, 
Number bus 

Minneapolis-St. Paul ..... 65 55,195,000 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 32 53,293,000 
Chicago and district ...... 61 49,020,000 
Duluth-Superior .......... 26 36,325,000 
BNOD 8h 6c 00 crcoesreceone 28 30,950,000 
Manees CH 2. ccccccccves 38 27,000,000 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNS 
NasHviILte, Tenn., March 18.—The 
plant of the Scottsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co. was burned Tuesday night, March 
14, causing damage estimated at $50,000. 
The loss included 300 bbls flour and 500 
bus wheat, covered partly by insurance. 


JoHN LEIPER. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output and direct foreign shipments 
by months on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 




















1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,003,320 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
6 ms. 7,912,360 7,606,885 10,122,820 8,609,250 
| eee 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
BOP, 20ccccen 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 
BEn, vecesees 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
SUMO. .ccccces 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 
Dee coscvens 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
BME. cccececs 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
Year cccccces 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
September 148,210 131,245 A? ae 
October... 111,640 94,830 SO,BG5 cccces 
November, 19,175 35,940 18,585 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
February.. 123,595 9,220 Dee. -erkese 
6 mos... 515,965 390,790 292,365 898,820 
WFR ases cvsces 149,845 100,605 35,850 
94,495 30,995 123,640 
94,955 61,435 276,230 
101,200 136,665 116,595 
72,060 65,8386 ...... 
68,495 CO ce 
WRB cns saueas 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside”’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 

Sept. 1, 1921, to March 11, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

o—Output——, -—Exports— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 8,505 7,995 531 393 





St. Paul ....... 248 236 

Duluth-Superior 419 380 eas eee 

Outside mills .. 5,440 5,073 16 20 
Totals .ocece 14,612 13,684 547 413 





Merchantable Corn Crop 


Total corn crop and portion estimated to 
be of merchantable quality, as compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture, by years: 

~-—Merchantable—, 






Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus 

1921.... °3,080,372,000 87.5 2,695,194,000 
1920.... 3,208,584,000 86.9 2,789,720,000 
1919 2,811,302,000 87.1 2,448,204,000 


1918 * 2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,000 
1917 3,065,233,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 
1916 2,566,927,000 84.0 2,169,725,000 
1915 2,994,793,000 71.1 2,127,965,000 
1914 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755;000 
1913 2,446,988,000 80.1 1,961,058,000 
1912 3,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
1911..> 2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 
1910 2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,000 
1909 2,552,190,000 82.5 2,104,775,000 
1908 2,668,651,000 88.2 2,353,370,000 
1907... 2,592,320,000 77.7 2,013,208,000 
1906... 2,927,416,000 89.1 2,609,060,000 
1905... 2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462,000 
1904... 2,467,481,000 84.8 2,091,195,000 
1903... 2,244,177,000 76.0 1,706,006,000 
1902... 2,523,648,000 76.2 1,923,292,000 
1900... 2,105,103,000 86.3 1,815,938,000 
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Renewed strength in the wheat mar- 
ket, with a substantial gain in prices, 
had the effect of increasing the demand 
for spring wheat flour during the last 
half of the week, Domestic buyers op- 
erated more confidently. Prices have not 
followed either the decline or the rise 
in wheat. Millers will wait for some 
definite sign that the market has stead- 
ied, before making changes. Best brands 
of top patents are quoted at $8.50 bbl, 
seconds at $8, and first clears at $7.80, 
in 98-lb jutes, 30-day terms, mixed car 
lots with feed, delivered Ontario points, 
with 10c bbl discount for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is of- 
fered more freely, but buyers are not 
disposed to pay current prices, and are 
out of the market. This class of flour is 
dear in comparison with Manitobans. 
Winters follow the market for wheat 
more closely than springs, and since a 
week ago have declined 15c or more here. 
Mills are now willing to sell at $6@6.30 
bbl, bulk, basis Montreal freights, or 
$6.10@6.40 in secondhand jute bags. 

The rise*in wheat has brought a bet- 
ter feeling in regard to exporting sales, 
but actual business is still dull. No 
important trades are reported here, but 
offers are going out to United Kingdom 
buyers that may attract business. Sell- 
ers are asking 44s 6d@46s per 280 lbs, 
jute, to leading British ports, for ex- 
port grades of spring wheat flour, April 
seaboard clearance. No bids have been 
reported in several days, as buyers have 
been out of the market. Ontario winters 
are nominally worth 45@4é6s, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow. 

MILLFEED 

Steady. Stocks get no chance to in- 
crease, as output is sold from day to 
day. Car lots of either bran or shorts 
bring $32@33 ton, delivered, country 
points. In mixed cars with flour, bran 
is selling at $28 ton and shorts at $30, 
delivered, spot cash. 


WHEAT 
Soft winter is in better, supply, and 
millers are now better off in that re- 
spect than in some weeks. Dealers are 
paying $1.35@1.40 bu for car lots at 
country points, while street prices would 
average $1.30@1.35. No. 1 northern 
spring is worth today $1.67, all rail, On- 
tario points. 
CEREALS 
There is no improvement in demand 
for these products. Mills are running 
limited time only. Prices are slightly 
higher. Rolled oats, $3.10@3.15 per 90- 
lb bag, mixed cars, delivered; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. A nominal quotation for heavy 
oatmeal for export would be 42s per 280 
lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow; rolled oats, 46s. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Production of linseed cake and meal is 
so limited that market is almost nominal. 
Demand far exceeds the supply. Oil 
cake is selling at $56 ton and meal at 
$58, in bags, mill points, car lots. 
FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS 
Dealers report continuing demand for 
Manitoban oats and American corn, both 
of which are being handled here in con- 
siderable quantities. Other grains are 
quiet. The market for screenings, ground 
and unground, is also active. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 653,c bu, all rail, 
delivered, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 78c bu, Canadian funds, Toronto 
freights; whole wheat screenings, $18 





ton, Bay ports, or $22, all rail from Fort 
William; standard screenings, ground, 
26@27.50 ton, in bags, basis Montreal 
freights; reground oat hulls, $17@18 
ton, in bags, mill points. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The, rate of freight on flour for ex- 
port is holding steadily at 25c per 100 
lbs from Halifax or St. John, and same 
rate applies for shipments from Cana- 
dian mills via American ports. 


NOTES 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 3 9-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.5314. 

The flour mill of Hyatt & Hart, Pic- 
ton, Ont., burned on March 13. Loss is 
given at $20,000. The mill was a com- 
paratively new one. 

Lincoln Goldie, Guelph, Ont., who was 
an officer of the administration under 
the Canadian Wheat Board of 1919, 
spent several days of this week in To- 
ronto. Mr. Goldie was for many years 
a leading miller of Ontario, and is still 
widely known in the flour trade. 


H. M. Marmaduke, who has been act- 
ing as special agent in Canada for the 
Alsop Process Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
some time, left here on Tuesday for the 
United States, where he will take up 
his old work at the head office. While in 
Canada Mr. Marmaduke did good work 
for his company. 

The executive committee of the Do- 
minion Millers’ Association met in To- 
ronto on March 16, with a full repre- 
sentation of directors present. On the 
same day the members of the association 
freight committee met representatives of 
the railways for discussion of milling-in- 
transit rates on Ontario grain. Earlier, 
the same committee met a similar body 
from the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation for joint discussion of railway 
and shipping matters. The results of 
these meetings have not been made 
public. 

If the Parliament of Canada does not 
before July 1 renew an amendment to 
the railway act by which the Crow’s Nest 
Pass agreement with the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway was suspended, Canada 
will automatically receive a considerable 
measure of relief in the matter of high 
freight rates on and after that date. 
Under the agreement in question the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway is bound to re- 
duce its rates to the level established by 
that agreement, which would be about 15 
per cent above pre-war rates, but con- 
siderably below the rates in effect to- 
day. For instance, the present wheat 
rate would be reduced about one third 
and that on other grains proportion- 
ately. 


MONTREAL 
Montreat, Que., March 18.—An unset- 
tled wheat market, coupled with scar- 
city of orders, has resulted in a quiet but 
firm market for flour. Prices remain un- 
changed. Winter wheat flour is offered 
more freely by Ontario mills, with a ten- 
dency to lower prices. In a jobbing way 
spring wheat flour is selling at $8.50 bbl 
for first patents, $8 for seconds and $7.80 
for strong bakers, jute, delivered, less 
10c for spot cash. Car lots of winter 
wheat flour sold at $6.75@7 for choice 
grades, secondhand jute, delivered, bro- 
ken lots at $7@7.25, delivered, and win- 
ter wheat patents at $7.75@8, delivered, 
in new cotton bags. White corn flour 
was stationary at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 
Rolled oats are selling at $3 per 90-Ilb 
bag, delivered to the Montreal trade. 
Millfeed remains unchanged. Broken 
lots of Manitoban bran are selling at $28 
ton, shorts at $30 and middlings at $32, 





cash terms, in bags, delivered. Straight 
car lots of bran are worth $32 and shorts 
$33, in bags, delivered. Under a good 
demand and with supplies sufficient, the 
trade has been active and firm. 


NOTES 

With the approach of navigation, larg- 

er stocks of grain are beginning to ar- 

rive at Montreal elevators. This is par- 
ticularly true of wheat. 


Grain dealers have done little business 
in the last week, as European buyers are 
not disposed to make bids in present 
state of the market. Most offers were 
several cents under prices set locally. 

The following stocks of grain and flour 
were stored here on March 11: wheat, 
743,189 bus; oats, 442,163; corn, 1,007,- 
567; barley, 158,809; rye, 25,888; flour, 
54,712 sacks. On March 4 there were 
531,190 sacks flour in store. 


Captain R. C. Brown, formerly com- 
mander of the Cassandra, has been ap- 
pointed port warden for Montreal, suc- 
ceeding the late Captain Bales. Captain 
J. F. Lindsay, R,N.R., becomes deputy 
port warden, succeeding Captain Brown. 


L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., March 18.—Mills 
throughout western Canada are enjoying 
a good, steady demand for flour for 
domestic consumption, and some of the 
larger plants have sufficient orders 
booked to keep them running for some 
weeks. While at some points mills are 
running on short time, western millers 
have no complaint to make as regards 
present business. A little export de- 
mand is reported, but the amount of 
business transacted is negligible. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.50, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c bbl over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$8.30 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$8.35 .for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8.50. 

The heavy demand for all kinds of mill- 
feed at western points continues. Prices 
are unchanged. Bran $22 ton, shorts 
$24, cash, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
basis. 

WHEAT 

Wheat shows a gain of nearly 4c for 
the week ending Friday. At midweek 
the market recorded a new low level, 
May wheat falling to $1.30 bu. This 
break was later recovered, but tradin 
throughout the week has been restricted. 
Farmers appear to be determined to hold 
their wheat for better prices, and al- 
though improved, offerings continue 
light. On Friday, trading was more ac- 
tive, and receipt of better reports from 
American winter wheat areas gave the 
market a firmer tone. Cash No. 1 north- 
ern closed on Friday at $1.4254 bu; No. 
2 northern, $1.3814; No. 3 northern, 
$1.2914; May option, $1.3814; July, $1.35, 
—in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 
There is little change in this market. 
Demand remains fairly good, with prices 
at the same level. Quotations: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.50@2.60; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton bags, $3@3.20,— 
delivered Winnipeg territory. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


There is only a light demand for these 
products, and prices remain the same. 
Best patent flour, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb 


bags; medium, $6.30; dark, $5; rye meal, 
$5,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


The province of Manitoba has almost 
5,000,000 acres of land ready for spring 
seeding; over 3,000,000 represent fall 
plowing. The total shown is an increase 
over 1921 of nearly 600,000 acres. 

A report this week from Lacombe, 
Alta., states that 1,500 bus of ruby seed 
wheat have been shipped from that point 
to Dakota. This is believed to be the 
first time wheat had been shipped to the 
United States from this district for seed 
purposes. 


Coarse grains have been reacting in 
sympathy with wheat, and volume of 
trading has not been large. There is a 
fair demand for oats, except for the low- 
er grades, and offerings are very light. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 50c bu; barley, 654,c; rye, $1.04%,, 
—hbasis in store, Fort William. All 
grains show a slight advance in prices 
over a week ago. 

Announcement has been made that the 
directors of the Chicago Board of ‘Trade 
have authorized appropriations to meet 
the premiums for the 1922 hay and grain 
show to be held in that city. Wheat and 
oats experts of western Canada, who 
have for the past two years been such 
successful exhibitors, are looking for- 
ward to still greater achievements during 
the forthcoming international exhibitions. 

The government of Manitoba is now in 
a position to make loans for seed grain 
purposes, according to a statement is- 
sued this week by the provincial treas- 
urer. This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to seed thousands of acres of land 
in Manitoba that would otherwise re- 
main unplanted, and many applications 
for seed grain are being received from 
rural municipalities. 

The plant of the B. B. Rye Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, is for sale. The 
decision of the directors to place the mill 
on the market is the outcome of unsatis- 
factory conditions in the export rye flour 
trade, as the small domestic demand is 
not sufficient to keep a mill of this ca- 
pacity running. The plant was built only 
four years ago and is in first-class condi- 
tion. It is splendidly located, and could 
conveniently be converted into a wheat 
flour mill. 

The W. Sanford Evans statistical serv- 
ice has recently issued a statement esti- 
mating total farmers’ deliveries of 1921 
wheat crop up to March 10 at 211,200,- 
000 bus. The Dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics, in its final estimate of the west- 
ern wheat crop, placed the total amount 
at 280,098,000 bus. It is estimated that 
38,000,000 bus will be required for seed, 
and that 7,000,000 bus of low grade will 
go into waste and feed on farms. This 
leaves an estimated balance of about 24,- 
000,000 bus still held on western farms. 


A difficulty between the treasury de- 
partment of the provincial government 
of Manitoba and the big line elevator 
companies operating in western Canada 
as to the application of a net profits tax 
now being collected by the Manitoba 
government has been settled. The trouble 
arose through insistence of junior taxa- 
tion officers that this tax would apply 
on the total profits of companies having 
their head offices. in Winnipeg, whether 
business was done in Manitoba or not. 
As most of these companies operate in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, it was manifestly unfair they 
should have to pay taxes to the Manitoba 
government on business transacted in 
other provinces. The provincial treasur- 
er has recognized the justice of this 
complaint, and will base his tax upon 
Manitoba business only. G. Rock. 
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New York, N. Y., March 18.—Revival 
of investment interest in the bond mar- 
ket has been so great as to attract the 
attention of financial experts and busi- 
ness men throughout the country. A 
similar movement has been reflected in 
London, and to some extent in Paris. It 
shows that hard-headed people every- 
where are investing their money for in- 
come producing purposes rather than 
running the risks of speculation. The 
American people are taking a hopeful 
view of the outlook, and banking heavily 
on the longer future. In this, the situa- 
tion contrasts sharply with the extraor- 
dinary developments of last year in the 
credit markets. 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Action by the Bank of France direc- 
tors in lowering their discount rate from 
5% per cent to 5 has excited much in- 
terest here and abroad. The great 
French bank is very conservative, and 
whatever change it makes in discount 
rates is apt to be extremely influential. 
It is significant, however, that the lower 
rate will not apply to collateral loans. 
For these the rate remains at 64% per 
cent. 

The reason is that holders of French 
treasury bonds or other high grade se- 
curities, purchased on a better than 6 
per cent basis, ought not to be allowed to 
borrow on them from the Bank of 
France more than the actual income yield 
from those securities. In other words, 
the operation should work in such a way 
as not to favor the borrower on collateral 
by making it possible for him to clear a 
1 per cent profit or more from obtaining 
assistance from the Bank of France. 

The reduction in the Bank of France 
discount rate has had effect, however, 
throughout the world and it is probable 
that it has had more influence in the 
United States than is generally realized. 
As interest rates decline it is natural for 
bond prices to advance, especially the 
high grade investment issues. 


HONEST TRADE NEWS 


It is natural at a time like this for 
many short-sighted observers to become 
too optimistic about actual trade condi- 
tions. Bankers have to contend with this 
attitude continually, and there is no 
doubt that many well-meaning people are 
apt to jump at conclusions While there 
is a better tone to the steel trade, it is 
foolish to suppose that this has reached 
the dimensions of a definite and well- 
settled revival. Most of the independent 
steel plants are really doing business at 
a loss, and in cases where a profit is 
being earned, the margin is scarcely suf- 
ficient to cover the actual risks involved. 

The shrewdest business men and indus- 
trial managers are hoping from day to 
day that they will not encounter any 
unfortunate money market conditions or 
excessive trade losses. The situation is 
much better. than it was a year ago, be- 
cause of the deflation that has taken 
place within the last 12 months, but the 
improvement is nothing to brag about 
yet. _Many mills and many factories are 
out of business entirely, others working 
on partial time and still others on full 
time for a few days a week only. There 
is probably abundant justification, how- 
ever, for the belief that the country has 
seen the worst of the trade depression. 


LARGER PURCHASING POWER 


The great stimulus to better business 
has been higher prices for grain and 
farm products. f late these markets 
have shown some reaction, which is not 
unnatural, in view of the spirited rise 
which preceded it, but the fact that the 
farmers are much better off than they 
were, and that they are in a position to 
cash in at an unexpected profit on a good 


deal of whatever stocks they now hold, 
is suggestive of the increased optimism 


_prevailing in many sections of the pro- 


ducing area. 

The farming classes are going ahead 
fast, and they are so strengthening their 
financial position as to make it easy 
before long to get back on a normal pur- 
chasing basis. Mail order houses are 
already feeling the effects of this in- 
creased buying by the agricultural sec- 
tions. Implement makers are getting 
larger orders in the same way. It is rec- 
ognized that large losses have been taken 
by the farmers, and many cannot be re- 
paid, but the outstanding fact is that 
the great producing classes are much bet- 
ter off than they thought, at this time 
last year, that they would be. 

Many southern banks have been able 


to pay off their loans at New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Various western institutions have also 
done the same thing. In numerous in- 
stances, where maturing loans have not 
been liquidated, renewals have been 
asked for, covering only a portion of the 
original advances. This has relieved the 
credit situation materially, and has made 
it _—_— for many banks in the wheat 
and corn belt to pay off their indebted- 
ness to the Federal Reserve banks. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

The American people have much to be 
thankful for in having Secretary Mellon 
at the Treasury helm. It is only in rare 
instances that the government is able to 
attract the services of one of the ablest 
business men in the land, and at the same 
time one of the wealthiest, to take up the 
tedious duties of a Treasury portfolio. 
Mr. Mellon has rendered conspicuous 
service in laying bare the exact condition 
of the Treasury and in showing precisely 
how the various bonus proposals would 
be reflected in government finance. 

There have been few secretaries of the 
Treasury as able as the incumbent, who 
is one of the most retiring and modest of 
men and whose dislike of publicity has 
been so great as to lead him to decline an 
invitation by Pennsylvania bankers to 
give him a little dinner in commemora- 
tion of his induction into office. Secre- 








JANUARY GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour and grain from the United States by months from Dec, 1, 1920, 
to Jan. 31, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 




















1920 ¢ 1921 ‘ 
Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 
WReRe, BRAS cc ccscvcscccces 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 
We, WD ob bccacsewesce 25,903 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 
BE, TD. cccncseveceens 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 
Ge WEE Ski oe ceonscsagees 3,041 5,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 
CO SE orien aaicednddee 466 204 155 99 10 151 228 
Re SE ease 000 as earceens 5,626 5,423 3,757 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 
Cc 1921 1922 
July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
I WE 50.645 cactus ewes 1,238 1,87 1,802 1,557 1,24 1,014 1,099 
Wee, BOS vccccccevcceve 24,842 58,537 30,842 18,362 13,846 10,451 10,038 
PGI, DUE oe vcveccssoves 2,108 4,602 5,357 2,082 2,511 830 69 
Corn, bus 13,652 18,600 9,217 4,622 10,243 19,526 
Oats, bus 1,049 224 520 132 98 53 
Rye, bus 3,080 3,713 1,970 681 1,969 1,154 
Canada—Flour Exports 

Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 
OOtOREP ceccccscee 659,167 570,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 583,382 
November ........ 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 
December ........ 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 617,460 
JORURTF .cccsccce 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 
VORCOREY co ccccces 665,111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
DE 26eeseeeurns a0neee 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
MEE GAgegseceesd 600eae 635,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,307 
ME dadiesweseviw coaeet 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
SUD cvvcctsecet@ «08 ewe 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 
GE. 50:5600000600- 225000 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 
MS. coeescnces eveece 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 
Totals ..... #3,920,520 6,887,000 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 


*Six months, 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly 
average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice 
10 100 100 100 
112 100 101 
124 99 104 
130 102 105 
164 125 119 
175 156 148 
179 174 174 
205 188 200 
177 164 109 
157 153 107 
154 148 107 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 


Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
155 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 151 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
194 139 136 113 145 118 
194 140 135 116 140 120 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 











Wheat Held by Country Mills and Elevators 
Department of Agriculture estimates of wheat held by interior mills and elevators, 
as distinguished from primary markets of large accumulation, on March 1 of the past 
seven years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





State— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
| oe fh. SO ELE 883 1,122 585 706 617 672 1,306 
Pennsylvania ............ 2,337 2,270 2,988 3,577 3,183 4,180 3,937 
OT eer 684 1,220 627 45 803 1,040 2,568 
. . BrP ere 905 1,226 1,403 2,520 2,184 2,438 2,546 
DEPP cL Reece eo 2,870 2,130 5,820 4,790 3,703 2,592 4,421 
ED” 5 own 064 sac cepeene 2,298 1,997 3,758 4,448 2,340 1,944 5,925 
.... SEPERATE, CRETE Ee 3,619 2,730 4,912 4,478 2,160 1,510 4,788 
SE 5 > Seki nese eu ® 1,196 1,384 2,044 868 1,234 1,594 3,067 
0 PPP es rere 231 464 1,060 1,849 852 365 839 
pT Tee eee 2,220 2,535 5,002 15,158 6,193 4,826 9,922 
ISSA rere 808 429 1,700 2,338 668 1,006 2,278 
ED cbitidla 65s v8 4068.46 8 2,860 3,012 6,772 3,721 2,607 1,989 5,457 
North Dakota ........... 7,326 9,629 10,044 12,681 6,160 6,112 22,796 
South Dakota ........... 2,000 1,884 3,815 10,567 4,480 2,482 8,927 
ner 2,634 2,419 5,461 3,297 826 8,912 9,232 
TEOMORS cc ccccsstcqescsese 6,692 7,154 17,630 5,100 1,818 6,859 9,588 
Memtwcky. -.....sccccceces 805 540 1,835 2,426 720 1,202 2,277 
Tennessee .............5. 378 282 892 900 368 631 1,354 
| rrr rrr ee 1,124 1,029 7,232 630 486 1,452 2,813 
Peo 2,224 2,704 5,284 1,645 1,070 2,663 4,663 
Montana .......:0:; 4,310 4,877 1,681 6,591 2,874 6,018 8,014 
\ ee 8,527 14,999 13,404 4,670 5,844 10,161 15,940 
pe Pee re 15,633 21,039 19,284 13,623 14,948 20,125 22,369 

United States ........ 72,564 87,075 123,233 107,037 66,138 89,173 155,027 





March 22, 1922 


tary Mellon is a man of high education, 
whose recreation is found in reading 
Greek after a hard day’s work at the 
office. He and his brother have made an 
amazing fortune through far-sightedness 
and extraordinary business ability. 


RESTRICTING FOREIGN LOANS 


The foreign demands upon the Ameri- 
can investment markets have become so 
great as to cause the government authori- 
ties to supervise carefully all transac- 
tions of this character. The reason is 
that the Treasury officials as well as the 
State department officials may find it 
convenient to keep in touch with this 
movement, so that no loans will be made 
for purposes which would work at vari- 
ance with the best interests of this coun- 
try. This move is likely to reflect fur- 
ther expansion during the next few 
months. 

Some of the great issuing banking 
houses have done extremely well on the 
foreign loan underwritings. It is not 
expected that the government authorities 
will offer any objections, except in cases 
where the applicant happens to be a 
country the currency issues of which have 
not been properly safeguarded or where 
unsafe financial or business practices are 
being indulged. It is right that the lead- 
ing creditor nation and the chief lending 
nation should take such precautions at a 
time when nearly all countries are hard 
pressed for the capital which the United 
States has to lend. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
166,918,187 9,828,567 

293,267,637 16,183,234 

122,430,724 22,661,261 

178,682,673 24,181,979 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,633 16,182,765 

92,393,776 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,621,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 18,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,769,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

BRON s ccccsceee + 139,433,000 18,486,000 
BBOB. wcccccses + 148,231,000 15,350,000 
BROT no ccccccccce 79,562,000 14,570,000 
1896.....0000- + 60,650,000 14,621,000 
BES. ce cccccccecs 76,103,000 15,269,000 
2806. ccccccccee 88,415,000 16,860,000 
Serre 117,121,000 16,620,000 
Be cscccececes 157,280,000 15,197,000 
BOSE. cccccccce + 150,665,000 7,946,000 
1890. .ccccces 153,263,000 6,011,000 
BOSD. cccccgecce 46,000,000 9,000,000 
BOBS. cvccceccee 66,000,000 12,000,000 
102,000,000 12,000,000 

58,000,000 8,000,000 

85,000,000 11,000,000 

70,000,000 9,000,000 

106,000,000 9,000,000 

95,000,000 6,000,000 

55,000,000 11,000,000 

54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSB GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
90,833 2,828 13,498 
66,911 4,302 45,736 
14,468 83,945 87,463 
16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88,944 13,260 
38,217 95,918 14,632 
48,786 96,809 12,544 

9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,759 1,823 
40,039 2,172 5 
63,671 2,045 2 
36,802 1,685 220 
35,853 1,510 1,272 
62,445 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 

117,718 46,324 1,355 
88,807 5,479 1 
55,858 1,154 765 
74,833 4,613 6,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 87,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,365 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,745 69,130 15,641 
176,916 35,096 8,560 
99,992 13,012 988 
27.691 57 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
76,461 9,436 12,040 

0,768 953 332 

101,973 13,692 2,267 


*Seven months. 
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March 22, 1922 
DEATH OF JOHN L. RODNEY 


president of Rodney Milling Co. and Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Dies Suddenly 
at His Home in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—John L. 
Rodney, president of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and president and 
principal owner of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., died suddenly at his 
home here shortly after midnight this 
morning, following a brief illness. For 
a fortnight Mr. Rodney had not been 
well, and had been much of the time at 
his home. A few days ago his illness 
developed into influenza, which yesterday 
evidenced a pronounced effect on his 
heart action. Failure of this organ to 
stand the strain was directly responsible 
for his death. 

He is survived by Mrs. Rodney and by 
one daughter, the latter attending a mu- 
sic school in Boston. Funeral arrange- 
ments will not be completed until the 
time of the daughter’s arrival can be de- 
termined. 

Mr. Rodney, who for many years was 
travelling salesman for Kansas mills, had 
a wide trade acquaintance, both among 
millers in the West and among buyers 
in the East and South. In earlier years 
he was connected with the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Metnmenty om Kansas, and later 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. In 1914, 
with the capital represented by his sav- 
ings, he purchased for a few thousand 
dollars the 500-bbl mill at Abilene, Kan- 
sas, which had failed of success under its 
previous management. He early devel- 
oped marked ability as an executive and 
in the financing of the rapidly growing 
business, and these qualities, combined 
with his long experience in the sale of 
flour, resulted in his bringing the Abilene 
property to an early and marked success. 
l'o a degree the prosperity of the early 
war years aided him in this, but Mr. Rod- 
ney’s indomitable courage and unceasing 
energy were the greater factors even un- 
der those favorable conditions. 

With his profits from the established 
\bilene venture, he somewhat later pur- 
chased a mill at Warrensburg, Mo., 
shortly afterward increasing its capacity 
from 400 to 1,000 bbls. The capacity of 
the Abilene mill, operated as the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., was also built up to a 
total of 1,200 bbls. Two years ago, he 
took over under a consolidation plan the 
unfinished mill of the Seaboard “Milling 
Co., Kansas City, combining it with his 
Warrensburg property under the style 
of the Rodney Milling Co. The capacity 
operated by the company amounted to 
2,700 bbls. The Abilene property was 
kept separate, and so continues. 





Intimately associated with Mr. Rodney © 


in the management of nis properties was 
I. L. Welsh, manager at Abilene, and 
Harry A. Sterling, manager, and Clem 
B. Beckenbach, sales manager, of the 
Rodney company. 

Mr. Rodney was a man.of forceful 
personality. Large of frame and weigh- 
ing nearly 300 pounds, he was disposed 
to dominate those about him. He was, 
however, of a kindly and generous dis- 
position, and in return for the service of 
those associated with him, gave them ex- 
ceptional opportunities to improve their 
personal fortunes and to share in what- 
ever prosperity was created by his own 
energy and ability. One of his funda- 
mentals in milling was to make good 
flour, and the brands of whatever mill he 
had to do with were sure to gain and 
retain an enviable reputation for quality. 
He cared not so much for pride in the 
top price obtained as for getting the 
business, keeping the plants running and 
making a fairly earned profit. 

With it all he was staunch in friend- 
ships, once they were established, and 
never failing in real, if unexpressed, 
gratitude for kindnesses or favors ex- 
tended to him. In his death the trade, 
and in particular the industry in the 
Southwest, loses a first class man, who 
had the qualities, had longer life been 
permitted him, to become one of its cap- 
tains. 

R. E. Srerurse. 





WASHINGTON BREAD PRICE CUT 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Bread prices, which 
were advanced on March 15 4%@Ic per 
1-lb loaf, were reduced yesterday to the 
old price of 7c wholesale and 8c retail. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The return to the former figures came 
at a time when the bakers were facing 
ee and District investigation. 

int of a bread war was given today 
by the manager of one of the large bak- 
eries. Nothing definite could be learned 
along this line beyond the fact that the 
14,-1b loaf, which had been increased to 
1114¢, has been cut to 10c, 4%c under the 
wholesale price that prevailed before the 
raise went into effect. The big loaf is 
now retailing at llc, a drop of Ic from 
the price asked before the raise went 
into effect and 2@3c lower than prices 
quoted last week. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
DututH, Mrnn., March 20.—Millers 
differed somewhat on conditions in the 
flour market last week. One reported 





Previous dull and narrow trading con- 
ditions marked the week in rye. What- 
ever business the mill put through rep- 
resented local interest, the outside trade 
still staying out. 

The millfeed market had an easier un- 
dertone, otherwise showed little or no 
change. Mills continue to work off old 
bookings, and if there happens to be any- 
thing available for sale this is readily 
disposed of with part cars of flour. 
Present buying is invariably for small 
lots and for immediate shipment. Ap- 
parently, buyers feel that if further sup- 
plies are necessary they can be taken 
on later, and possibly at lower quota- 
tions. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of Canadian wheat in this 
market have increased a little of late. 
Practically all of it is going into store 


The Late John L. Rodney 


new buying still from hand to mouth, 
and thought purchases would likely con- 
tinue on this scale for some time. Sales 
fell below the volume of the previous 
week, but the mill was kept busy grind- 
ing on orders in hand. The other found 
a fair demand and buyers disposed to 
enter into new deals, providing price 
terms met their approval. The inquiries 
indicated that some users have about 
reached the point where they must cover 
current needs. Bookings, as a rule, do 
not go beyond the customary 60 days. 

Export interest was lacking. The com- 
petition of Canadian flour has put local 
mills out of line on patent, and the clear 
surplus has been cleaned up, with noth- 
ing on the market for sale at the mo- 
ment. Asking quotations on patent ad- 
vanced l5c bbl, owing to higher wheat, 
while clear remained unchanged. 

The durum mill booked a Pair business, 
both for export and domestic account. 
Sales possibly fell a little short of the 


volume handled the week before, but 


the orders that the mill took on repre- 
sented a satisfactory line of trade. Mill 
asking prices were not changed material- 
ly from quotations of March 13. 


awaiting disposition and shipment east 
in the spring. 

Receipts of rye and corn continue 
heavy. The result is rapid accumulation 
of elevator stocks that will soon tax the 
storage capacity. Just now the largest 
stock carried in the history of the market 
is held here, some 6,500,000 bus, and it 
continues to roll in. The movement on 
the crop to date has reached 9,315,000 
bus. 

The bulk of the spring wheat receipts 
and a good share of the durum are re- 
ported as coming from Minneapolis for 
storage to await shipment east by boat. 
The spring wheat is said to be owned by 
a milling concern which wants it for 
grinding purposes. Choice cars of durum 
that find their way to the sample tables 
are finding ready buyers at good pre- 
miums. Ordinary cars also are absorbed, 
but the off grade stuff has become stag- 
nant. No. 2 amber durum is quoted 5@ 
15¢c over May; No. 2 mixed, 2c under to 
10c over. 


LAKE OPENING ABOUT APRIL 20 


Vessel owners are reported asking 3c 
bu on wheat to Buffalo, in view of the 
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uncertainty of lake traffic conditions. 
Only a few boats wintered here, so there 
is no great amount of tonnage to figure 
on loading at this point. What the ore 
movement will be is uncertain, and if the 
coal strike materializes no one can tell 
how far-reaching its effect on boat move- 
ment and lake shipping will be. 

The Duluth branch of the Union Tow- 
ing & Wrecking Co. has begun to fit out 
several tugs, but the work is not being 
rushed, because there is not expected to 
be any early demand for tug service, as 
a late opening of navigation is said to 
be desired by shippers generally. About 
the only thing in view at this time for 
shipping is grain, present stocks being 
close to 20,000,000 bus. The opening is 
looked for around April 20. Ice still 
covers the harbor and lake as far as one 
can see. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 25 59 
Last week 44 
Year ago 34 
TWO FORTE OHO cccccececres 19,260 52 


The Melady Grain Co., of New York, 
has been admitted to corporation mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in the 
East on a business trip of several weeks’ 
duration. 

E. J. Pierce, of the Frank A. Pierce 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week to 
look after the affairs of the firm, due to 
the death of the local representative, 
Robert J. Hamp. 

Outside crushing interests boosted the 
bids on No. 1 spot flaxseed 2c today. It 
is now quoted at May to 4c over, the to- 
arrive being left unchanged, May to Ic 
over. Local crushers are not doing much, 
but must line up accordingly. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FLOUR MILLING IN ALASKA 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Flour 
of very good quality, especially for pas- 


‘try and biscuits, has been produced in 


the Tanana valley, Alaska, under the di- 
rection of the Fairbanks Experiment 
Station, the Department of Agriculture 
announces. It has been the aim of the 
Alaska experiment stations to develop 
the production of home grown food- 
stuffs, the department says, in sufficient 
quantity to take care of the needs of 
the homesteaders and settlers now in 
Alaska, and a great deal of attention has 
been directed to the growing of a satis- 
factory wheat. 

A co-operative mill of 25-bbl capacity 
has been erected at Fairbanks to grind 
the grain produced in the vicinity. It is 
the belief of the department that agri- 
cultural production can be extended in 
Alaska as rapidly as increasing popula- 
tion makes it necessary, although it is 
not anticipated that there will be any 
considerable export of farm crops from 
that section for some time, owing to the 
cost of transportation. 

Samples of the Alaska flour were sent 
to the department recently, and were 
tested by baking experts in the experi- 
mental kitchen of the office of home eco- 
nomics and by the food control labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Chemistry. These 
samples, while less satisfactory for yeast 
risen breads than some of the flours pro- 
duced in the United States, proved to 
be excellent for making baking powder 
biscuits, cake, and pastry products, when 
judged according to volume, texture, 
flavor and general appearance. The col- 
or of the crumb in these bakings was 
creamy yellow, but not unattractive. 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





BULK GRAIN CARGO FOR JAPAN 

Vancouver, B. C., March 18.—The 
Japanese freighter Meiwu Maru recently 
took out the first cargo of bulk grain 
ever shipped from this port for the 
Orient. The boat carried 525 tons 
wheat, which was loaded at the govern- 
ment elevator in 2914 hours. As far as 
is known here there are no unloading fa- 
cilities at Yokohama or other Japanese 
ports for bulk grain, so the local ship- 
ping fraternity is speculating as to how 
the shipment will be handled. The ves- 
sel was to complete its cargo with sacked 
grain at Portland. 

A. R. Dixeman. 
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VANCOUVER GRAIN EXPORT 


Railway Embargo Expected to Emphasize 
Shippers’ Demands Upon Canadian Gov- 
ernment for Better Elevator Facilities 


Vancouver, B. C., March 18.—Though 
the grain export trade of Vancouver has 
been given a black eye through the action 
of railways in placing an embargo on 
westward iy of wheat, grain men 
here are of the opinion that it will only 
serve to bring home to the authorities at 
Ottawa the necessity of meeting their re- 
- for better elevator equipment at 
this port. Railway men state that for 
some time export freight via this port 
has been under what amounts to a license 
system, and that the new action simply 
brings grain into the same category. 

Grain exporters who have tonnage for 
late May are shipping now and obstruct- 
ing grain that is to move in March and 
April. The new order will eliminate this 
difficulty, and serve to prevent conges- 
tion. The exact wording of the order as 
received by the local office of the Cana- 
dian National is as follows: “Until fur- 
ther advised, embargo has been placed 
against acceptance of all export grain 
for movement via the port of Vancouver 
unless steamship space has been previ- 
ously arranged for.” Commenting on the 
subject, John McFarland, general man- 
ager of the Alberta-Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, who was here this week, 
said the new regulations would not ham- 
per the development of the Vancouver 
route for grain shipments. 

Grain bookings through the port dur- 
ing the present season now total over 
5,160,000 bus, or 155,000 tons. Of this 
amount 78,100 tons were shipped to the 
Orient and 76,900 to the United King- 
dom. During February 709,448 bus were 
received at the local government elevator, 
and 686,186 were loaded into ocean car- 
riers. 

New rates on westbound ocean grain 
were made at a recent conference of 
shipping men in Seattle. The minimum 
rate on wheat to the Orient has been 
reduced to $6 ton as against the recent 
figure of $7. This move was made neces- 
sary by the fact that tramp lines are 
cutting in on the trade. The first week 
of March was one of the largest of the 
season in the outward movement of 
wheat, with 26,000 tons. 

A. R. Dineman. 








BAKING POWDER COMPANY ACCUSED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued a 
formal complaint against the Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., charging false and 
misleading advertising and disparage- 
ment of competitors’ goods. The re- 
spondent has 30 days for filing an answer 
with the commission, after which the 
complaint will be tried on its merits. 

The complaint alleges that the Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., as the manufacturer 
of baking powders which sell in competi- 
tion with manufacturers of “selfrising 
flour,” “has adopted a practice of anony- 
mous publication of disparaging and de- 
rogatory statements concerning selfrising 
flour.” It is further alleged that “this 
practice was put into operation on an 
extensive scale, and that the respondent 
concealed its connection with or interest 
in the several publications.” 

Joun Marrinan. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, March 18.—Despite a 
slight decline in the wheat market during 
the week, flour and feed prices held firm 
throughout the period, and, except for a 
slight change in California offers, were 
practically the same today as one week 
ago. Ogden millers report sufficient de- 
mand to keep all mills in operation, but 
without any appreciable increase in fu- 
ture buying. 

Ogden fiour prices range from $5.75 
bbl for soft wheat patents to $6.50 for 
hard wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. Quotations to 
the Pacific Coast were $6.50@7 bbl for 
family patents and hard wheat flours, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The southeast- 
ern trade continued to absorb the major 
shipments of soft wheat flours at $6.50 
bbl for standards and $6.75 for high pat- 
ents, car lots, f.o.b., lower river points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices were steady at $27@29 
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ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and $30@32, 
f.o.b., California common points. Mills 
have~been unable to supply the demand 
for feedstuffs, and have numerous or- 
ders booked. 

Wheat was slightly lower, 90c bu for 
soft wheat and $1.10 for hard, country 
points, with 5c differential for Ogden 
receipts. The movement of wheat con- 
tinues good for the season, although ship- 
ments are less than in the winter months, 
owing to depletion of the supplies in 
country elevators and on the farms. 


NOTES 


The Model bakery will rebuild its plant - 


in Ogden, recently destroyed by fire, 
erecting a structure to cost $7,000. 

Installation of another large bake oven 
and other equipment has been started by 
the Ogden Baking Co. in. its plant here, 
the largest bakery in Utah. 

W. W. Percival, recently selected as 
gy manager of the Hylton Flour 

ills, spent the past week in Ogden, 
Laramie and Salt Lake, inspecting plants 
which the new corporation is expected to 
take over and operate about April 1. 

After being closed for several months, 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant in 
Ogden has resumed operations. Fifty 
employees have been added to the com- 
pany’s rolls. Increased demand for ce- 
real products is responsible for the re- 
opening, according to J. H. Hollister, 
manager of the plant. 

Property of the Preston Sugar Co. was 
sold today at auction to A. H, Gould, of 
Seattle, and E. A. Nickerson and A. B. 
Gray, of San Francisco. Upon con- 
firmation of the sale by the courts, the 
new .owners plan to complete the plant 
at Preston, Idaho, and to operate it, 
starting next fall. The mill will have a 
daily grinding capacity of 500 tons of 
beets, ‘ 

Bakers of Utah are opposes to any 
regulation fixing the standard weight of 
bread loaves. This was anonunced Fri- 
be at a conference in Salt Lake between 
bakers of Salt Lake City and Ogden and 
officials of the state department of agri- 
culture. Instead, the bakers favor the 
present legal requirements of labeling 

read as to weight and maker. The 
standard loaf, they say, would not per- 
mit a fixed price, but a variable weight 
makes the uniform price possible. 

Anticipation that another vast tract 
of land in Utah will be reclaimed 
through creation of an irrigation district 
under federal government plans was ex- 
pressed Friday by Governor Charles R. 
Mabey, of Utah, in an address before 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. This 
tract of 300,000 acres is located in eight 
counties of Utah, all near Ogden, Salt 
Lake City and Provo, and is irrigable 
through conservation of waters of the 
Ogden, Weber and Provo rivers. The 
irrigation plan would practically double 
the tillable land near Ogden. 

Establishment of a cash exchange is 
being planned by the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change, which is arranging for a trading 
floor on which Utah and Idaho millers 
and grain buyers will be represented. E, 
R. Alton, manager of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., is chairman of a committee 
to arrange the details, the other members 
being John Taylor, Inland Grain Co., 
Ogden; Walter Barrett, Interocean Ele- 
vator Co., Salt Lake City; O. D. McCoy, 
McCoy & Wilson Grain Co., Pocatello, 
Idaho, and J. M. Parker, Sperry Flour 
Co., Ogden. Chairman Alton anticipates 
that the trading floor will be conducted 
on the same plan as that in Kansas City. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





LATIN AMERICAN TRADE IMPROVES 

Wasurnoton, D. C., March 18.—Trade 
conditions are beginning to show a great 
improvement in Latin America, accord- 
ing to Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
The Latin American countries for the 
most part have passed the period of 
post-war liquidation, and are now well 
on the way to business recovery, Dr. 
Klein believes. 

“Latin America will from now on pre- 
sent a steadily developing market for 
American products,” says Dr. Klein. 
“Significant evidence of its growing im- 
portance to us is found in the fact that 
our trade with that region today (1921) 
represents 18 per cent of our total trade 


with the world, against 13 per cent in the 
fiscal year 1913-14. Exports to Latin 
America from the United States during 
the calendar year 1921 amounted to 
over $800,000,000, a gain of 165 per cent 
over the last normal pre-war year.” 

Referring to the subject of competi- 
tion, Dr. Klein denied that Germany had 
even begun’ to reconquer these markets, 
much less to drive out American sales- 
men with prohibitively low price quota- 
tions. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





SHIPPING BOARD RATE REDUCED 

The United States Shipping Board rate 
on flour to the United Kingdom was re- 
duced to 23c per 100 lbs, on March 16, 
for the ctnetling 15-day period. Rates 
to other points are unchanged. 





DECREASE IN RAILWAY REVENUE 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
railroads of the country had a net op- 
erating income of $29,604,000 in January, 
according to reports just filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which, 
on the basis of their tentative valuation, 
would show a return of 2.6 per cent an- 
nually, This return is considerably be- 
low the figure of December, 51,588,000, 
or 3.4 per cent, 
JoHN Marrinan. 





DEATH OF THE “FIDDLING MILLER” 

Stubbins Watts, the “fiddling miller” 
of Dallas, is dead, states an Associated 
Press dispatch from Kansas City, Mo. 

“He was 84 years old,” says the news 
report, “and the mill on Indian Creek, 
where, man and boy, he ground corn 
for 70 years, was even older. It was 
built by his father, Anthony Watts, in 
1830, and Indians and pioneers carrying 
long rifles and wearing coonskin caps 
were its first customers. In the early 
days the miller was famous as a fiddler, 
and no dance was possible in the neigh- 
borhood without him.” 

Mr. Watts was a descendant of Daniel 
Boone. Except for four years when he 
was with the Confederate army, he had 
spent his life in the old Watts homestead 
on Indian Creek. A son, Edgar, will 
continue to run the mill. 





TRADE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover will hold a 
conference with representatives of trade 
associations whose scope is national or 
interstate, on April 12, at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building. The de- 
partment is desirous of securing a com- 
plete list of trade associations that will 
furnish voluntarily to the government 
the classes of statistical information 
which Secretary Hoover said ought to 
be public property, in his recent ex- 
change of correspondence with Attorney 
General Daugherty. It is expected that 
ways and means for collecting the classes 
of statistical information mentioned, and 
its dissemination to the trade and the 
public, will be formulated at the confer- 
ence, 

JoHN Marginan. 





DEATH OF J, H. FELTHOUSEN 

John H. Felthousen, chief engineer of 
the S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., died 
at his home in that city on March 5, 
after a brief illness. He was 65 years 
old. For many years he had been asso- 
ciated with the activities of the S. Mor- 
gan Smith Co. in the notable develop- 
ment of modern waterpower equipment. 
He was a leading figure in the hydraulic 
turbine industry. 





AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
agricultural appropriation bill, carrying 
total provisions amounting to $35,000,000, 
passed the House this week. The meas- 
ure included the usual proviso for free 
seeds, this year’s appropriation for that 
purpose amounting to $360,000. As 
adopted, the bill carries about $4,000,000 
less than the agricultural supply measure 
of last year. 

; JoHN Marrinan. 





GRAIN WAREHOUSE LICENSING 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 18.—In- 
creased activity in the licensing of grain 
warehouses has marked the past two 
weeks, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Applications have been received 
from three grain warehouses in Iowa, 
three in Indiana, and two in New York. 


March 22, 1922 


Three companies in Texas, Iowa and Ohio 
operating concrete elevators of 3,500,000 
bus combined capacity have requested li- 
censes for all or part of their plants. 
The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers have also indicated that they expect 
to file a number of applications before 
the next harvest in that section. Grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of receipts 
for products stored in licensed ware- 
houses is given as the reason for the in- 
creased requests for licenses. 


JoHN MarRInan. 





ARGENTINE EXPORT DUTIES 

The export duties fixed by the Argen- 
tine government on grain and grain prod- 
ucts have been undergoing constant re- 
visions. Those in force prior to Jan. 
1, 1922, and the three successive schedules 
of new duties, are as follows, in gold 
pesos per metric ton: 


Marchi Feb.1 Jan.1 1921 
Wheat flour.... 0.61 0.61 0.86 1,23 
Wheat, sacked. 1.05 0.61 0.86 1.23 
Wheat, bulk... 0.78 0.60 0.60 0.96 
Oats, sacked... 0.84 0.76 0.83 0.58 
Oats, bulk .... 0.78 0.70 0.77 0.52 
Corn, sacked... 0.84 0.61 0.77 0.60 
Corn, bulk .... 0.74 0.52 0.675 0.51 
Flaxs’d, sacked, 3.22 1.71 1.63 1.36 
Flaxseed, bulk. 2.98 1.46 1.39 1.11 
Barley ........ 0.74 0.74 0.80 0.65 


As the Argentine gold peso is valued 
at 96.5c, the current export duty on 
wheat flour amounts to 5.2c per bbl, and 
the duty on sacked wheat to 2.6c per bu. 





TO INSPECT MUSCLE SHOALS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—The 
Senate agricultural committee will leave 
the capital on March 26 for Alabama to 
make a tour of inspection of the govern- 
ment project at Muscle Shoals in connec- 
tion with its consideration of the Henry 
Ford offer for the property. It is ex- 
pected that a subcommittee from the 
House committee on military affairs will 
also make the pilgrimage. 

JoHN Marrinan, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 664 4,746 154 1,401 53 
Boston ..... coe 1,287 16 2 1 
Buffalo ..... 2,330 2,584 38,608 776 249 
ABGOt coce sso 237F 1,938 som ois 
Chicago ....2,578 11,426 18,086 672 94 
Afloat .... ... 2,799 4,025 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 31 137 189 37 eee 
St. Joseph... 866 709 221 3 3 
Duluth ..... 3,679 6,423 65,911 2,851 184 
Galveston ...1,937 103 ve 


Indianapolis. 169 450 406 


Kan. City...9,669 3,002 2,630 55 eee 
Milwaukee... 94 2,628 1,313 117 137 

AHloat .cce seo 4,872 eee ese ees 
Minneapolis 7,046 2,158 22,273 1,012 774 


N. Orleans..2,526 2,068 226 170 26 











Newp. News. ... 255 15 rr ose 
New York...1,160 1,934 1,275 310 275 
Omaha ..... 2,247 1,718 2,760 826 12 
Peoria. .cc.ce 112 89 725 eee e's 
Philadelphia, 858 908 154 75 4 
St. Louis....1,217 1,615 869 83 3 
Toledo ..... 882 225 654 29 2 

Afloat .... 114 eee 57 coe ‘ee 

Totals ...38,179 49,609 67,322 8,522 1,817 
Last year...24,679-29,847 34,907 1,614 2,110 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 673,000 bus; oats, 521,- 
000. Increases—Corn, 1,531,000 bus; rye, 
770,000; barley, 92,000. 


Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by 
the Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats’ Barley’ seed 
1921-22. 8,330 eoee 3,064 94 857 
1920-21. 7,768 eoee 1,986 169 1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 cece 1,728 100 932 
1918-19. 6,890 2,784 1,288 72 498 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 
1914-15. 3,696 11,382 933 40 588 
1913-14. 6,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 
1912-13. 6,461 6,343 872 38 1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,825 84 879 
1910-11. 5,972 3,643 590 25 660 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1921-22.. 741 eee 113 5 72 
1920-21.. 700 eee 76 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 eee 81 5 83 
1918-19.. 840 496 85 5 61 
1917-18... 976 590 165 6 36 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16.. 950 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 788 787 82 5 101 
1913-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12., 799 691 86 6 143 
1910-11... 637 488 29 2 95 





On Feb. 1, 1922, American shipyards 
were building or under contract to build 
for private shipowners 134 steel vessels 
of 222,559 — tons, compared with 121 
steel vessels of 250,599 gross tons on 
Jan. 1, 1922. 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


If there was ever a time when classical 
poetry could be justifiably injected into 
market reporting, it is now, and one may 
feel that he is not overstepping bounds 
by comparing recent grain market condi- 
tions with that classic of Tennyson’s in 
which the dominant note is “break, break, 
break,” because that is just exactly what 
has occurred: three distinct breaks, each 
of a substantial amount and each having 
a definite effect on the market situation. 

After a sensational and steady rise, 
which carried May wheat to within one 
eighth of a cent of a dollar and a half, 
creating a general feeling that the mar- 
ket would continue to be firm, it has 
suddenly reversed itself and dropped 
about seven cents, remaining at this level 
just long enough to give buyers a little 
confidence, then taking another five cent 
drop, to be followed almost immediately 
thereafter by another drop of four cents. 
This has absolutely shaken the confidence 
of flour buyers that the market has any 
bottom, in consequence of which business 
has been extremely light. 

The breaks have further strengthened 
the belief of those who felt that the ac- 
tual situation was weak, though statis- 
tically it appeared to be strong, but even 
at that, with flour prices twenty-five to 
thirty cents below what they were the 
previous week, purchases are being lim- 
ited to the absolute needs of the dis- 
tributing trade. 

One of the bad features of the present 
situation is that, while jobbers’ stocks are 
extremely limited, the demand from their 
trade is much lighter than they might 
be justified in expecting, therefore they 
cannot, naturally, buy as heavily as if 
their trade were taking its normal sup- 
plies of flour. 

There is a feeling, however, on the part 
of some distributors, that the market will 
rebound and eventually get back to a 
point as high as, or higher than, that 
from which it started to break, and that 
flour users will follow their usual course 
and let the market get away ‘from them. 
They strongly contend that the present 
basis of prices is cheap, and buyers ought 
to take on good lines of flour but, un- 
fortunately, the buyers are not being 
convinced by this argument that their 
position is wrong, and until something 
occurs to make them think differently, 
business will continue light. 

The previous heavy purchases for ex- 
port markets, evidently not yet having 
been disposed of, are affecting that side 
of the situation and causing stagnation. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Mills this week have not followed very 
closely the changes in wheat prices. In 
some instances, when wheat rose 2c, flour 
prices were increased 1l5c bbl, whereas 
when the market dropped 7c, the drop 
in flour prices did not exceed 25c. Un- 
der these conditions, quotations can be 
little more than nominal, but based there- 
on they were as follows: spring first pat- 
ents, $7.40@7.90; standard patents, $7.50 
@8; first clears $6@6.50; soft winter 
Straights, $6.15@6.50; hard winter 
straights, $7@7.50; first clears, $6@6.50; 
rye, $5.75@6.25,—all in jute. 

SHIPPING BOARD CHANGES 

A number of changes in the traffic de- 
partment of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration have been announced by Wil- 
liam J. Love, vice president in charge of 


traffic. On March 27, George H. Wells 
will assume his duties as freight traffic 
manager of the United States Lines. W. 
L. Bull, who has served as head of the 
Mediterranean division in Washington, 
will succeed Mr. Wells at the European 
division in New York. 

The office of special assistant to the 
traffic manager in charge of homeward 
rates will be created. F. G. Friezer, who 
is in charge of the European division, 
will serve in this capacity under W. B. 
Keene, traffic manager. J. E. Andrews 
will be elevated to succeed Mr. Friezer. 


NOTES 


W. H. Yohe, recently appointed man- 
ager of the Millbourne Mills, Philadel- 
phia, was in New York today. 

E. O. Horner, of the Commercial 
Union of America, New York, plans to 
sail, aboard the Noordam, on April 1, 
for the purpose of visiting the flour mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 

I. Van Den Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. 
Van Den Bergh’s, Rotterdam, Holland, 
is expected to arrive in New York, on the 
steamship Nieu Amsterdam, on March 
19. After spending a day or two in New 
York, he will visit his company’s con- 
nections in the West. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour mill agents in New York, 
plans to sail for Europe on April 11, 
aboard the Aquitania. He intends visit- 
ing flour markets in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, and will probably 
be gone about two months. 

Edwin W. Sparks, president of Percy 
Kent Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., importers of 
burlaps and jute goods and manufactur- 
ers of burlap and cotton bags, who is 
now in Florida, recently announced his 
intention of putting into operation a bag 
factory in Buffalo, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, in order better to care for 
the-continually increasing business of his 
company. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were George G. Davis, treasurer 
J. G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y; W. L. 
Harvey, secretary New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill; Harry G. Randall, vice 
president and general manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Benja- 
min Stockman, vice president and man- 
ager Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

A. J. Gardner, New York representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with 
offices in the Produce Exchange, has an- 
nounced that on April 1 there will be 
associated with him Malcolm C. Platt, 
who for the last several years has been 
connected with W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Platt has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the trade, and unquestion- 
ably will be able to render valuable serv- 
ices in his new connection. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 18.—A few local 
flour salesmen report a fair amount of 
business during the week, but the ma- 
jority say that they had very little in- 
quiry, and can see no particular im- 
provement in the situation since last 
week. Buyers are as cautious as ever 
with regard to making purchases for 
future delivery, and are confining what 
purchases they do make to the smallest 
quantities possible. 

There is considerable pressure to sell, 
notably by spring and hard winter wheat 
mills. In the desire to get new business, 
sales of spring wheat patents were made 
at 25@50c bbl under open quotations 
early in the week, before the range of 
flour prices was reduced materially. It 
is not so much a question of what profit 
can be made as how much flour can be 


distributed to reduce overhead expense. 

At the close of the week, open quota- 
tions on spring wheat patents are 25@35c 
bbl lower than a week ago. Hard winter 
wheat flours are fully 25c lower, while 
soft winter wheat grades are 15@25c 
lower than early in the week. In addi- 
tion, concessions from open quotations 
are quietly made, which would make the 
actual selling range even greater. 

The corn meal market is firmer, with a 
good demand reported, granulated meal 
being held 20c per 100 lbs higher, Oat- 
meal in moderate demand, with the mar- 
ket steady. Rye flour dull and a shade 
lower. 

NOTES 

John F. Diefenbach, secretary and 
manager the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., was on ’change during the week. 

The Automatic Flour Co., Boston, had 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
filed against it March 13, by creditors 
with claims aggregating $2,051. 

Another full cargo of grain, 300,000 
bus, will leave here within two weeks for 
Europe. It is expected that another 
cargo will leave here shortly for Greece. 


E. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was a guest of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on foreign trade at a luncheon 
held at the Exchange Club this week. A 
large group of representative manufac- 
turers and exporters was present. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 18.—Flour was 
in splendid demand at old prices after 
the market turned up, but only a few 
mills were willing to accept orders on 
that basis, which necessarily restricted 
the business, as buyers showed no dispo- 
sition to pay any advance. The bulls and 
bears in May wheat are practically check- 
mated. If the bulls buy, they are likely 
to receive undesirable grain, and if the 
bears sell, they are sure to find it dif- 
ficult to obtain the quality of wheat nec- 
essary for making delivery. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1lic less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A few 
sales of both short and standard patent 
were made midweek at old rates after 
most mills had raised their limits 25c, but 
the quantity was hardly in .excess of 
5,000 or 6,000 bbls. Apparently, nothing 
was done at any advance. 

Hard winters were higher but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.75 
@8; straights, $7.25@@7.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Trading 
was light, and confined to scattering cars 
of standard grade at and around old lim- 
its, with some mills asking much more 
for their product than others. It is said 
in the South that southwestern flour in 
instances is being offered as much as 
$1.50 bbl under springs. 

Soft winters were stronger and more 
active, short patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in, jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
A little business was done early, prin- 
cipally in near-by straights at $5.75@6, 
in secondhand cottons, with one special 
brand bringing $5.85, bulk, while today 
1,000 bbls of a very fancy make were 
reported to have brought up to $6.25, 
bulk; if so, it is probably 25c more than 
any other near-by straight on the mar- 
ket will bring, and was doubtless wanted 
for some particular purpose or shipment. 
Patent, both near-by and western, was 
firmly held at quotations or better, but 
buyers were not much interested in this 
grade, offerings failing to appeal to them 
at all. Fly-cut and weevily stock, pat- 
ent and straight, is still plentiful and 
practically unsalable. City mills ran 
half time, and reported trade as most un- 
satisfactory, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but reduced feed $1.50 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 31,570 
bbls; destined for export, 18,117. 


FRANCE LOSES SUIT 

In the suit of the French republic 
against John T. Fahey & Co., grain ex- 
porters of this market, Judge Rose, in 
the United States court, has decided for 
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the defendant. It seems the French re- 
public bought a lot of rye from Fahey 
& Co. in March and April, 1920, to be 
delivered on board ship here; that the 
buyer chartered a boat for the grain, but 
that the seller failed to make delivery 
until August; hence, it was claimed, buy- 
er became liable to the vessel for about 
$40,000 demurrage, which it was sought 
to recover from the seller. Fahey & Co., 
it is stated, admitted their liability, as- 
serting that they were protected by the 
strike clause of their. contract, and con- 
tending that admiralty had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case. 


FLOUR CLUB’S ANNUAL MEETING 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its an- 
nual meeting, election of officers and din- 
ner, Thursday evening, on the roof gar- 
den of the Century Theatre. The ladies 
of the members were guests of the club, 
both at the play which preceded the 
meeting and at the dinner which fol- 
lowed. 

At the business meeting, held while the 
ladies were enjoying the movies, Thomas 
W. Campbell was received into member- 
ship, the subject of credits was further 
discussed and continued, and all the old 
officers of the club were re-elected for 
another year, as follows: A. W. Mears, 
president; J. Ross Myers, vice president; 
E. R. Tolman, treasurer; Charles Min- 
nigerode, secretary. 

President Mears made a noble effort to 
retire in favor of Vice President Myers, 
but the nominating committee, composed 
of William C. Scott, Charles J. Weber, 
Jr., and J. M. Wharton, decreed other- 
wise, and Mr. Mears saw that there was 
nothing else for him to do but to submit 
under protest, which he did. 

Some 40 ladies and 35 members of the 
club sat down to dinner and enjoyed 
everything to the utmost, including the 
music and dancing which kept up until 
12:30 a.m. The committee on entertain- 
ment was Walter A. Frey, Charles Min- 
nigerode and J. Nathaniel McCosh. 

Hubert J. Horan, president Philadel- 
phia Flour Club, was the out-of-town 
guest and speaker of the evening. In 
his address before the business meeting 
of the club he said Philadelphia was with 
Baltimore on the differential fight, and 
made the point that both cities should 
stand together on all trade issues, as 
their interests were practically identical. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
2,891 bbls flour and 1,855,570 bus grain— 
410,540 wheat, 1,359,316 corn and 85,714 
rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to March 18, 1922, 320,181 
bus; year ago, 165,657. Range of prices 
this week, 6314@70c; last year, 773,@ 
79,c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to March 18, 1922, 1,176,241 bus; 
same period last year, 1,431,415. Range 
of prices this week, $1.10@1.42; last 
year, $1.35@1.63. 

The first cargo of raw sugar for the 
big new refinery of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. at Locust Point, Baltimore, 
arrived March 17 in the steamer Dixiano, 
and comprised 32,400 bags, or about 10,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

Wade A. Gardner, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, is 
reported to have sold the three-story- 
and-basement warehouse, 20x90 feet, at 
132 West Pratt Street, this city, for 
$25,000 in fee. 

The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter and No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat 
in this market is now only Ic, whereas 
early in the season, before the near-by 
farmers had sold their grain, the differ- 
ence was as much as 22c. 

The Dorchester Farmers’ Association, 
Inc., Cambridge, Md., with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, par value $10, to buy, sell and 
deal in farm supplies and products and 
machinery, etc., has been incorporated by 
Samuel L. Byrn, Arthur K. Austin and 
John E, Patten. 

Visitors were C. C. Blair, of Globe 
Elevator Co., grain, Duluth, Minn; E. J. 
Hoagland, sales manager, and J. M. 
Dempster, southeastern salesman, of 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; Jan F. 
Vietor, with William H. Muller & Co., 
grain exporters, New York. 

Two wooden steamers, the Arambi and 
Boxbutte, sold ‘to local firms by the 
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Shipping Board, arrived here this week 
from the James River and, as ed terms 
of sale, will be broken up for junk. 
They were built in 1918-19, register 2,550 
tons gross, and are about 267 feet long. 

Two big cargoes of corn were cleared 
from here this week, one of 45,000 qrs 
in the new Dutch steamer, Gemma, by 
Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc., and 49,- 
000 in the Aldebaran, by John T. Fahe 
& Co. There is another steamer, wit 
a capacity for 60,000 qrs, in port seek- 
ing a charter. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
will be in the market next week for 
about 1,200 bbls flour—825 hard wheat 
patent and 400 near-by soft winter 
straight—for state institutions, and, as 
usual, the contract will go to the one 
offering the best flour for the least 
money. 

D. W. Dietrick, of Philadelphia, who 
recently sold his Penn flouring mill at 
Hanover, Pa., to a cordage concern, has 
disposed of his other milling property 
there, known as the Hanover Mill site, 
to the West Manheim United Farmers’ 
Association. The mill and elevator on 
the latter property were burned last Oc- 
tober, leaving the power plant and ware- 
houses in the rear. The new owners will 
erect a modern office and warehouse on 
the site. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., March 18.—Output 
of Rochester mills has run almost on a 
dead level for the last three weeks. s#lour 
has steadied the last three days, and 
there is a little more interest from the 
trade, but it has not yet reached the 
buying stage. All kinds of wise theories 
as to why the trade did not buy, and 
forecasts of when it would, have been 
made and exploded. 

Flour stocks affecting this market are 
low, as the trade has bought considerably 
under normal for even the restricted 
buying programme that has marked re- 
cent months. Had the market not gotten 
away from it, there would have been 
some fair-sized sales in the last fortnight. 
If the present tightening of the wheat 
market holds over into next week, some 
business is looked for. 

Millers generally have not chased the 
wheat market from day to day. There 
have been concessions, but the revisions 
have been made following the action of 
the market for a period rather than a 
daily shifting of prices. There will be 
some tightening of flour prices early next 
week unless there is another reaction in 
wheat. 

As soon as the market began to tighten, 
jobbers tried to buy at earlier offers. 
There were occasional sales, mostly for 
small lots but, all in all, this has been a 
dull week. While prices generally are 
under a week ago, some are 25c above 
the low mark made when the bottom fell 
out of the wheat market. First clears 
are the exception. The market is firm, 
with mills turning down orders, most of 
them for export business, and prices 
have advanced sharply, with mills in- 
clined to make clears sell patents. 


Going quotations on hard wheat flours: - 


spring patents, $9@9.10 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $9.20; spring 
straights, $8.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $8.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.35@7.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for entire wheat and graham 
flours is slow. Most of the business is 
in small lots, and is included in mixed 
cars. On the basis of cotton 98’s, Boston 
rate points, entire wheat is held at $8.20 
@8.35 bbl, and graham at $6.10. 

There has been little demand for soft 
wheat flour. Mills are sold ahead some- 
what, but shipping directions are slow. 
There have been some concessions in 
prices, with winter straights offered free- 
ly at $6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Local trade is light, with best 
brands offered freely at $6.75. 

The rye trade has shrunk to a drizzle, 
but there are some unfilled orders. 
Prices are held fairly steady, but they 
are nominal at $6.75 bbl for best white 
brands, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
There is practically no demand for west- 
ern brands, and prices are only nominal. 
With spring at hand there is little de- 
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mand for buckwheat flour. It is held at 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk, small lots. 

While the undertone to the feed mar- 
ket may not be quite so strong, mills 
aré)sold ahead or have no accumulation, 
so that prices are firmly held at about 
the old levels. Most of the business is 
in mixed cars. Dairymen are now buy- 
ing in liberal lots, and only rather heavy 
shipments from outside points can ease 
the market here. | 

Going prices on millfeeds: spring bran, 
$34.50@35.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $85; winter bran, $83; 
spring middlings, $36.50@37.50, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
middlings, $35, sacked, mill door mostly. 
Rye feed, $27@28, sacked, mostly local. 
Corn meal, table quality, firm at $1.75 
per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

en i scey acorn y 36 

eS PPT Pe Ter 6,900 37 

Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 600 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 18.—There was 
a little flour business on the way when 
wheat prices declined, and considerably 
more when the reaction started. On the 
whole, millers say they were satisfied 
with the demand, as it exceeded expecta- 
tions. .However, it is evident from the 
character of the buying that only suf- 
ficient was being taken to supply imme- 
diate wants, and the mills look for a 
big improvement next week, no matter 
which way wheat prices go. 

The output of local mills for the week 
fell off rather sharply, and would have 
been considerably less except for the 
American Relief acceptances. Mills with 
first clears on hand cleared up at strong- 
er prices, and it would have been easy to 
get an advance for second clears, but 
there were practically no offerings. Some 
patents were being figured on, and it 
looks as if bids, although a little low, 
might be accepted. _ 

Prices show but little change from last 
week on finest patents, but bakers were 
somewhat easier, in fact there was a 
general weakness on the latter grades, 
— probably to the present light de- 
mand. Rye flour lower and easy, with 
demand light. 

Local retail prices fell below last week 
but there was a reaction yesterday and 
today, with the .mills holding for $9.25 in 
98’s, for the best family patent, or 50c 
above quotations earlier in the week. 
Trade was generally reported slow. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 
hustling for business and, sy | some 
of their customers running low, booked 
them at the bottom of the market, which 
was about 25c .under present prices 
quoted. The range today is wider than 
usual, but there seems to be no difficulty 
in getting the outside quotations for 
fancy. Prices today ranged $7.25@8.25 
for short patents and $6.75@7.65 for 
standard patents, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour was offered at $8 for 
the finest short patent, and $7.75 for 
bakers, with some business reported dur- 
ing the week at even less money. 

Millfeeds were in such an unsettled 
shape the past few days that it was im- 
possible to quote prices. Just why job- 
bers would want to break the market on 
themselves cannot be learned, but the 
fact remains that there were offerings of 
bran and middlings in transit at $2 under 
last week. The mills were not following 
this cut, as investigation showed that 
the quantity offered was only a few cars 
but, being in the hands of so many 
sellers, it seemed to be enough to flood 
the market. 

The feeling today is steadier, with no 
prospects of a break below quotations, 
which are about $1 under last week. The 
mills are either sold ahead or able to 
sell their output in mixed cars at that 
decline. Country dealers are holding off 
until the last minute, talking of an early 
spring, but with no fodder on hand it is 
generally believed they will come into the 
market in a few days and be glad to pay 
the prices asked for quick shipment. 

There is no let-up to the demand for 


coarse corn meal feed, and prices are 
strong. Hominy feed is easier, as of- 
ferings are liberal and sellers.are anxious 
to keep it moving. Gluten feed dull, 
and plenty in the market. Oil meal dull 
and lower, with resellers at $2 under last 
week. Cottonseed meal strong and high- 
er the past two days, and offerings light. 
There were a few cars on track here 
early this week which sold under the 
market. Milo dull and rather easy. Dis- 
tillers’ grains in good demand and firmer. 
No offerings of brewers’ grains or beet 
pulp, and inquiry good. 

Buckwheat dull, as buyers are well 
supplied and a few cars are offered by 
the mills to clean up. These will be tak- 
en as soon as prices ease off. Buckwheat 
flour very dull, and $3.50 per 100 Ibs 
would be accepted for the offerings held 
over here. . 

Rolled oats firm, with a fair demand. 
Reground oat hulls quiet, and no offer- 
ings of consequence. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TiS WOOK 2c cs cccscscess 0 63 
ee PP ¥ 77 
BOE GIP. saceecds oe 395, 75 
Two years ago 45 
Three years ago .......... 100,750 60 





NEW BUFFALO BAG FACTORY 

Edwin W. Sparks, president of the 
Percy Kent Co., importers of burlaps 
and jute goods and manufacturers of 
cotton and burlap bags, whose general 
office and factory is located in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces that his company will 
soon put into operation at Buffalo a 
perfectly equipped plant for the manu- 
facture of burlap and cotton bags. With 
the advantage of this location, and the 
excellent facilities to be provided in this 
factory, it is felt by this company that it 
will be in a most exceptional position to 
supply the needs of the milling trade and 
more easily take care of its continually 
increasing business. 

NOTES 

The Piggley-Wiggley Corporation is 
opening chain stores in Buffalo. 

The M. F. Flickinger Co., with stores 
in Buffalo, Rochester and Jamestown, is 
now getting a line on Erie, Pa. 

At a meeting of vessel owners of 
Kingston, Ont., it was decided to reduce 
freight rates 25 per cent for the coming 
season. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association has of- 
fered the Grain Shovelers’ Union a re- 
duction of 5 per cent in the scale and, 
although no decision has been reached 
on the part of the workers, there is little 
doubt of the cut being accepted. 

Indorsement of a plan whereby Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade may be largely in- 
creased will be sought of Buffalo bank- 
ers and exporters. The idea is to insure 
the purchase in the United States of 
materials and equipment used in projects 
which are being financed with American 
money. ; 

Stocks of wheat here are decreasing 
slowly, only about 1,000,000 bus being 
shipped out this week, leaving 5,000,000 
in store and afloat today. Last year 
there were 2,750,000 bus in store, and 
none afloat. Several cargoes now afloat 
here may not be unloaded by April 1, 
the contract time, in which case the ves- 
sels will be paid %,c bu for holding until 
May 1. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLapetpHiA, Pa., March 18.—Flour 
was lower early in the week, in sympathy 
with the drop in wheat, but with the sub- 
sequent advance in the latter cereal the 
flour market firmed up again, and closed 
in shape. Buyers begin to show a 
little more interest, although their ideas 
of value are generally below those of 
sellers, and business is chiefly in spot 
goods available at concessions from man- 
ufacturers’ prices. However, stocks in 
the hands of local jobbers and bakers 
are not large, and they are obliged to 
come into the market to renew their sup- 
plies. 

OCEAN TRAFFIC BUREAU 

A permanent organization of the Ocean 
Traffic Bureau was accomplished on 
Thursday, when a meeting for the pur- 
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pose was held in the office of the director 
of wharves, docks and ferries in the 
Bourse. All important local trade or- 
ganizations interested in port develop- 
ment were represented. A letter was 
read from Alba B. Johnson, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, announc- 
ing indorsement of the bureau and the 
hearty concurrence of the Chamber. 

George F. Sproule was elected presi- 
dent, Emil P. Albrecht vice president, 
H. J. Horan treasurer, and John J. 
Egan secretary. The president was au- 
thorized to appoint an executive commit- 
tee of 11 to appoint counsel, prepare by- 
laws and to file application for a char- 
ter. The committee also will consider 
the selection of a suitable man as man- 
ager, and make a recommendation on 
this most important subject. 

All important towns in Pennsylvania 
and in the vicinity of Philadelphia will 
be asked to give their assistance to the 
bureau in developing the port. This will 
include Camden and Trenton, N. J. The 
mayor of Trenton sent a message to the 
meeting giving his strong approval of 
the bureau and his assurance that he 
would use his efforts to have the export 
traffic from the large manufacturing cen- 
ter in which he resides make use of the 
excellent facilities afforded by the Dela- 
ware River. 

The character of the new undertaking 
in behalf of the port of Philadelphia is 
indicated by those citizens who attended 
the meeting. They included E. J. Lavino, 
James Potter, John H. Faunce, Stanley 
Rose, J. S. Eisman, William T. Kirk, 
David S. Longacre, A. L. Geyelin, 
Reeves K. Johnson, W. T. Roach, Philip 
L. Godley, John S. Tait, C. Herbert Bell, 
William C. Benkert, A. J. Ball and Ed- 
ward F. Benson, in addition to the of- 
ficers named. r 

BAKERS’ POSITION OUTLINED 

According to a press report from Har- 
risburg, Pa., under date of March 15, the 
attitude of Pennsylvania bakers on three 
questions affecting sanitation, weight 
and disposal of stale bread products 
which have been under consideration by 
the state industrial board has been out- 
lined to the board by L. J. Schumaker, 
a member of the advisory board of bak- 
ers and president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

Mr. Schumaker explained the bakers’ 
position at the request of Fred J. Hart- 
man, secretarv of the industrial board. 
The regulation requiring wrapping of all 
bakery products is not favored, as it is 
contended certain kinds of bread, such 
as hearth bread and rolls, cannot be 
wrapped without destroying the flavor. 
Mr. Schumaker declared that while 
wrapping of bread and cake at the bakery 
is desirable in many places, “yet the 
sanitation and cleanliness of the bakery, 
of the delivery wagon and of the driver 
are as important as the wrapping.” 

Discussing the question of scaling 
bread to uniform weights, Mr. Schumak- 
er declared interference along this line 
would be unfair because of fluctuations 
in prices of flour, butter, eggs and other 
ingredients. The return of stale bread 
also is opposed, the bakers contending it 
results in a considerable loss. 


NOTES 

Ellis McMullin, feed dealer, has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation spent at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

James J. Rodgers, flour salesman con- 
nected with Richardson Bros., is recover- 
ing from a severe attack of erysipelas. 

John D. Bossert, Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, has obtained a charter for 


-the Lincoln-Buffalo Flour Mills, Inc., 


Lewisburg, with a capital of $50,000. 
Sheward Hagerty, president of the 
Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., died on 
Thursday at the age of 53 years. He 
was born in West Chester, and was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Dental School in the class of 1895. 
Surviving him are a son, Sheward, Jr., 
and a half sister, Miss Mary Malvert. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





United State Senator Arthur Capper, 
of Kartsas, has purchased a controlling 
interest in the Lawrence Publishing Co., 
which publishes the Ohio Farmer, the 
Michigan Farmer and the Pennsylvania 
Farmer. The publications will be con- 
tinued at Cleveland, Detroit and Phila- 
delphia, respectively. Senator Capper 
owns five other farm weeklies. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, MARCH 18 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.90@8.15 $8.25@8.50 
Bakers patent ........ 7.60@7.85 8.00@8.25 
First clear, jute....... 5.35@5.80 7.25@7.75 


Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 6.25@5.76 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.60@7.75 8.75@9.00 
Durum patent ........ 7.20@7.35 8.50@8.75 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cotton: 
pure white, $6.55; No. 2 straight, $5.90; No. 
3 dark, $3.85; No. 5 dark, $5.75; No. 8 rye, 
$5.15. 

WHEAT—The improved movement was 
mainly attributed to arrivals from Minne- 
apolis to go into store awaiting boat ship- 
ment east. Cash market quiet, and volume 
of sales lighter. No change in spreads. 
In futures the durum was the only active 
one. Elevator stocks increased 759,000 bus 
on the week. Withdrawals, 70,000 bus. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
am———Dark northern——_———__, 

No. 2 No. 3 


March No. 1 0°. > 

11... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
13... 145% @159% 129% @153% 127% @145% 
146% @160% 140% @154% 128% @146% 
145% @159% 139% @153% 129% @145% 
16... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
7... 152% @166% 146% @160% 134% @152% 
18... 153% @167% 147% @161% 135% @153% 





—— durum——_, -——Durum—, 
March 0.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
11 bem @140% 127% @140% 120% 118% 
13. 127% @137% 125% @135% 118% 116% 
14. 127% @137% 125% @135% 118% 116% 
15. 126 @136 124 @134 117 115 
16. 128% @138% 126%@136% 119% 117% 
17. 182 @142 130 @140 123 121 
18. 182% @142% 130%@140% 123% 121% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring —-——Durum—, 


May May July 
Mareh 12 ....ccccsee 144 122% 116 
Marek 18 ....cccsees 140 120% 113% 
March 14 .......000% 141% 120% 113% 
MOSGE BD Se cccccsvcs 141 119 114 
MOTOR 26 2. ccesccess 144 121% 116% 
Maree BF csccccccecs 148 125 119% 
Marek 28 .cccccccc me 148 125% 119% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
March 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
11.. 545% @55% 34 @35 102 42@64 
13.. 52% @52% 32% @33% 99 42@64 
14... ...-@54%~°....@32% 97% 42@64 
15... 20..@52%_ --@31% 98 41@63 
16. +. ++ @54% -. @32% 99% 42@64 
17.. .+..@56% +-@33% 101% 42@64 
18.. ....@55 -@32% 101% 42@64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 ae 1921 1920 
35 1 54 4 


Spring .... 178 71 
Durum .... 785 112 26. 59 32 90 
Winter .... 36 1 15 ee oe ee 
Totals .. 999 184 76 “70 86 94 
COPM sevece 755 150 i 2. 2 ee 
Oa cesses 39 273 15 17 26 
RYO .siscecc 787 83 299 +» 100 
Barley .... 20 3 3 


5 oe 1 
Flaxseed .. 44 12 19 41 10 13 
GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 6, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bug bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor jf 195 21 ee 55 90 4 
3dkn } 
3 nor 5 71 9 1 22 15 3 
All other 
spring .. 629 445 215 72 65 15 
1,2 amd 
1,2dur § 287 66 215 102 16 3 
All other 


durum ..2,411 1,186 1,051 238 11 8 
Winter .... 86 1 15 19 4 6 
MizeG .cce oe 62 14 (227 75 24 

Totals ...3,679 1,800 1,511 735 276 63 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








Cot .ccses 6,423 636 ° ee 

OOM dase 5,912 4,583 80 oe 2 ee 
RIS sevacs 2,851 232 7,265 oe 6 oe 
Barley .... 184 30 100 10 1 2 


107 1,660 35 a 1 1 


FLAXSEED 

Under steady selling pressure, prices broke 
lle on July to 12%c for May. Market braced 
up on the appearance of new buying, and 
good price recoveries were scored. The clos- 
ing day, market finished strong and only 
2@2%c under final figures of March 11. 
Everything in the cash line offered was 
Picked up. Stocks showed very slight 
change. Low point of accumulations, 107,000 


Flaxseed .. 


bus, was reached. No. 1 spot is quoted May 
to 2c over; arrive,” May to le over. The 
influence covering movement came mostly 


from outside. 
a os 
Opening March 19 
March 13 High Low Mar.18 1921 
May ..$2.59 $2.59% $2.47 $2.56% $1.73% 
July .. 2.57 2.57 2.46 2.54% 1.77 





CHICAGO, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


merchants ......... ecrevese ..+-$8.70@9.00 
Gorimg patents, Fete ..ccccccccece 7.50@8.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.10 @7.60 
Spring clears, jute .........6+++. - 5.00@5.75 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.50@4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...... «+++ $6.40@6.75 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.00@6.30 
Clear, southern, jute .........+..+ 4.70@6.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.75 @7.40 

Patent, 86 Per COME ..ccscccccsece 6.40@6.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute ........++++++ 5.00@5.75 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.40@5.75 

Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.25 @5.55 


WHEAT—Trade in cash wheat has been 
featureless. Milling demand was good until 
latter part of week, but acceptable offerings 
were limited. Winter premiums are rela- 
tively stronger, and spring premiums are 
steady. Red winter grades are 2% @4\%c 
higher than a week ago, hard winters are 
3%c higher, and spring wheat is up 1\%c 
for the best grades and 1% @6%c for dark 
northern. Receipts, 99 cars, compared with 
144 last week, and 349 a year ago. Shipping 
sales amounted to about 115,000 bus. No ex- 
port business from this market. Compared 
with May, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red May to 8c over 14h lc un to lc over 
2 red lc un to lc ov 24h May to 2c under 
3 red 1@3c under 3 4h 3@6c under 
4 red 6@10c under 44h 8@12c under 
1 hard 1@1%c under 1 y h 1@2c under 
2 hard 1%@2c under 2 y h 3@4c under 
3 hard 4@8c under 3 y h 5@8c under 
4 hard 10@30c under 4 y h 10@15c under 
1 n May to 8c under 14dn May to 12c over 
2n 2@5c under 2 dn ic un to 3c over 
3 n 10@16c under 3 dn 5c un to 2c over 
4 n 10@20c under 4 dan May to 15c un 
1m 2c un tole over 3 m 5@8c under 
2 m 3@5c under 4m 10@l1l5c under 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 

2 wed, 22.0 Diocese sores @142 167%@169 
fae Daececs 136% @140 165 @170 
1 hd. 1830 @132 132%@137% 160 @167 
2 hd. 129. @135 131% @138% 155% @164 
RGM ewes savers cones P138% ..... @166% 
5 OM csccs @144% 140 @171 -@173 
SOM cecec@eoecee cvces @144_—.. @163 


CORN—Domestic trade quite good, and 
offerings more readily absorbed. Prices 1@ 
4c higher for the week. White corn rela- 
tively weaker than mixed and yellow grades. 
Export business continues in good volume. 
Shipping sales aggregated about 850,000 bus. 
Receipts were much lighter this week, total- 
ing 750 cars, against 2,077 last week and 
1,609 a year ago. Range of cash prices for 
the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... ....@57% 659 @59% ....@.... 
2 mix... 55% @59 56 @59% 65 @66% 
3 mix... 54 @59% 55 @58% 61% @67 
4 mix... 53% @58 53% @57 59% @62% 
5 mix... 54% @55% 53% @55% 58% @60% 
6 mix... 55 @57% 653%@55 57% @61% 
1 yellow. 568% @60 59% @60 -@66% 
2 yellow. 55% @61 56% @60% 64 @68% 
3 yellow. 54% @59% 55 @59 61% @65% 
4 yellow. 54 @58% 654 @57 58% @62% 
5 yellow. 54 @58 563% @56% 58%@61% 
6 yellow. 54% @57% 52% @55% 57 @60 
2 white. 59 @63 58% @62% 65 @66% 
3 white. 57 @60% 655% @59% 62 @64 
4 white. 564% @59% 654 @58% 60 @62% 
5 white. 54 @658 54% @57% ....@.... 
6 white. 54% @57% 53% @655% ....@.... 


OATS—AlIl offerings readily taken care of, 
and premiums firmer than a week ago. Re- 
ceipts, 497 cars. Export business slow, ex- 
cept for a few sales of good volume. The 
range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1. white. 39 @42% 41 @45 42% @45 
2 white. 34% @43% 38 @45 41% @44% 
3 white. 33 @40 35 @41% 40 @43% 
4 white. 32% @38% 33%@39% 39 @42 


RYE—Domestic trade fair, and some ex- 
port business was put through. Cash price 
only %c higher on the week. Receipts, 29 
cars, compared with 32 last week, and 24 
a year ago. No. 2 ranged 98c@$1.03%, 
against $1@1.02% last week and $1.394@ 
1.41% a year ago. May closed today at 
$1.07% and July at 97%c. 

BARLEY—Market quiet, both domestic 
and as concerns foreign business. Maltsters 
have taken some lots, but interest has been 
lagging. The range was 55@69c, compared 
with 60@72c last week and 47@79c a year 
ago. May closed today at 64c. 

CORN GOODS—Prices 5@10c lower on 
most products. Trade continues fairly good. 
Export business negligible except for Russian 
relief purchases, Reported that 6,000 tons 


hominy grits were bought this week for lat- 
ter purpose. Corn flour $1.72%, corn meal 
$1.55, cream meal $1.50, pearl hominy $1.60, 
granulated hominy $1.60, oatmeal $2.75, car 
lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.45 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—tTrade fair at $53 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for fine ground, and $54 for 
pea size, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and erein (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 291 237 198 145 
Wheat, bus.... 301 625 285 350 
Corn, bus...... 2,299 2,967 2,697 2,568 
Oats, bus...... 1,471 1,352 1,245 1,180 
Rye, bus....... 73 64 111 42 
Barley, bus.... 174 224 78 63 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


eee eer Ter rie eee e $7.20@7.90 
PS. cececnesececeeescecesenne 6.70 @7.05 
WUTME CRORE cccccccccvccvecesenecs 5.25 @5.75 
Second clear ....csccssecces eeeee 4.00@4.75 


MILLFEED—Demand much lighter at 
substantial reductions. Bran down $1 ton, 
and gray shorts $2. Production generally 
sold through April, and decline is attributed 
to fact that market is expected to sag dur- 
ing the late spring. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-1b sacks: bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, 
$26@26.50; gray shorts, $27@27.50. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat continued relatively 
stronger than options, and prices advanced 
2@38c for hard varieties. Soft wheat un- 
changed. Discounts on intermediate and off 
grade wheat as compared to sound grain 
were narrowed, due mainly to the scarcity 
of the better grades, which drove millers 
into competition with elevator companies for 
medium quality. Receipts, 547 cars, com- 
pared with 805 a week ago and 752 a year 
ago. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.29@ 
1.53, No. 2 $1.28@1.53, No. 3 $1.24@1.51, 
No. 4 $1.23@1.48; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.33 
@1.35, No. 2 $1.31@1.33, No. 3 $1.27@1.30, 
No. 4 $1.22@1.27. 

CORN-—Good demand for the moderate ar- 
rivals caused prices to advance 1@2c. Re- 
ceipts, 214 cars, compared with 386 a week 
ago and 470 a year ago. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 1 55%c, No. 2 55%c, No. 3 55c, 
No. 4 54c; yellow corn, No. 1 57%c, No, 2 
57@57%c, No. 3 56%c, No. 4 56c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 55@55%c, No. 2 55c, No. 3 54%c, 
No. 4 54c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls.. 25,675 18,850 117,425 64,350 
Wheat, bus.762,750 1,061,900 990,900 1,641,600 


Corn, bus...340,000 626,250 165,000 150,000 
Oats, bus.... 96,900 120,700 166,500 109,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 5,500 ..... 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 12,000 70,500 19,500 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 820 780 4,980 4,000 
Hay, tons... 4,848 5,964 924 3,228 





TOLEDO, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.90@7; local springs, 
$7.75; local Kansas, $7.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $29.00 @31.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... «eee + @30.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... +e» @31.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ - @56.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 42 cars, 21 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 53 cars, 34 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 10 contract. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 58,800 53,200 32,265 13,000 
Corn, bus.... 66,250 40,000 17,925 37,624 
Oats, bus.... 28,700 34,850 43,900 21,875 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 18 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PEGE. DOCEME 2c ccccccvccceccevecss $7.80@8.10 
BURMGETE occ cccccesecccccnesceves 7.30@7.50 
Be UN oo 6n60500 tencwesecsses 5.00@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
ree eee eer Pree ee tee 7.00 @7.25 
0 er er rr ira 6.25 @6.50 
Pe Sn dp as iv nebater inns ence 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
EE nn sales ast vt ee beens enietede 6.90 @7.20 
DD wieenegn «0800 EgRe ies NGOs 6.30 @6.50 
Piset GIORP cccccccssecccccccsccces 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for millfeed has 
fallen off perceptibly during the past two 
weeks, and very little business is being done. 
Offerings continue light, but prices have 
declined. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $26@26.50; soft 
winter bran, $27@27.50; gray shorts, $28 
@29. 

WHEAT—Demand for soft wheat broad- 
ening, with milling qualities pretty well 
cleaned up. Buying for country mills, local 


mills and rehandlers absorbed a large pro- 
portion of the offerings, and accumulations 
were greatly reduced. Still some ordinary, 
low grade and mixed white wheat was left 
in receivers’ hands. Strong futures and a 
better selection of milling wheat stimulated 
the demand at the close. Hard wheat is 
wanted. Receipts, 303 cars, against 255 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.47, No. 2 
red $1.43@1.45, No. 3 red $1.35@1.41; No. 2 
hard, $1.34. 

CORN—Market rather’ unsettled, but 
closed with little change from last week. 
Demand quiet. Receipts, 312 cars, against 
348. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 68c, No. 3 corn 
57c; No. 1 yellow 60@61c, No. 2 yellow 
59@60c, No. 3 yellow 58@59c; No. 2 satan 
59 @60c. 

OATS—tThere was no improvement - de- 
mand. Prices advanced about 1@2c. Re- 
ceipts, 106 cars, against 194. Cash prices: 
No, 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 4 oats, 36c. 


waers RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 92,600 85,960 123,600 95,450 
Wheat, bus.. 667,616 600,880 533,110 387,420 
Corn, bus.... 561,600 695,500 473,220 555,010 
Oats, bus.... 266,000 672,000 337,680 477,210 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 11,000 ,270 1,420 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 3,200 1,240 1,250 





NEW YORK, MARCH 18 


FLOUR—Quiet, rapid fluctuation of grain 
market causing changes in prices, and lack 
of stability dispelled such confidence as buy- 
ers previously had. Business small in vol- 
ume, both domestic and export. Quotations: 
spring first patents, $7.40@7.90; standard 
patents, $7.50@8; first clears, $6@6.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.15@6.50; hard winter 
straights, $7@7.50; first clears, $6@6.50; rye, 
$5.75 @6.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 344,116 
bbls, 

WHEAT—Market showed very feverish 
condition throughout the week; after sub- 
stantial breaks during middle of the week, 
rebounded 3@4c at the close. There was, 
however, some active export buying, which 
was~probably responsible for the sudden up- 


turn. Quotations: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.47%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.48%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.60%; No. 2 mixed durum, 


$1.42%. Receipts, 979,600 bus. 

CORN—Firm and higher, principally on 
the strength of wheat. Receipts at primary 
points were small, and short interests good 
buyers. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, No, 2 
mixed and No. 2 white, 78%4%@78%c. Re- 
ceipts, 719,600 bus. 





OATS—Followed other. grains, showing 
firm situation on light country offers and 
recent export buying. Quotations: No, 2 
white, 47c; No. 3 white, 46c; No. 4 white, 
44c. Receipts, 862,000 bus. 

BALTIMORE, MARCH 18 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring first patent .......-...04+- $8.25@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25@7.50 
Soft winter short -patent ......... 7.00 @7.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 
Rye flour, white ....cccrccscccece 6.10@6.50 
Rye flour, standard ..........+05+ 5.25@5.65 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ...........+.+ $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 8.00 

7.35 


City mills’ winter straight ............ 7. 
MILLFEED—wWeaker in most cases, and 
generally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32@33: soft 
winter bran, $34@35; standard middlings, 
$33.50@34; flour middlings, $36@37; red dog, 
$40@42; city mills’ middlings, $33.50. 
WHEAT—Advanced 1% @2%c; demand 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 176,136 
bus; exports, 410,540; stock, 909,691. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.44%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.43; range of 
southern for week, $1.10@1.42. 
CORN—Easier; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,873,801 bus; exports, 1,- 
359,316; stock, 4,809,111. Closing prices: do- 
mestic-No. 3 yellow or better, track, 7lc; 
contract spot, 69c; No. 4, spot, 67%c; range 
of southern for week, 63% @70c. 
OATS—Down 1%c; demand light, move- 
ment increasing. Receipts, 37,982 bus; stock, 
162,885. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 46c; No. 3 white, domestic, 45c. 
RYE—Gained %c; movement and demand 
comparatively small. Receipts, 53,157 bus; 
exports, 85,714; stock, 1,534,395. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.14%. 





BOSTON, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $9.00@9.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 8.00@8.75 
Springs Bret COATS 2..cccccccccess 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.25 @8.25 
BOGE WIRGET MECORED 2 ccc cccccccess 7.00 @8.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50 @7.25 
OCS WERERT GIGRTD .n ccc ccccscccs 5.25@6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.75 @6.00 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with spring 
bran lower and some pressure to sell; other 
wheat feeds fairly steady. Spring bran, 
$34.25@34.50 for standard and $34.75@35 for 
pure; winter bran, $33.75@34; middlings, 
$34.50@38; mixed feed, $35@39; red dog, 
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$41.50; gluten feed, $39.80; gluten meal, 
$51.80; hominy feed, $28.25; stock feed, $30; 
oat hulls, reground, $15.25; cottonseed meal, 
$48.50@55; linseed meal, $59, —all in 100's, 
CORN MEAL—Better demand, and mar- 
ket held higher. Yellow granulated, $2; 
bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.50; cracked 
corn, $1.50,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Firm, with good demand at 
$2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut and ground 
in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -———Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Fiour, bbls... 33,620 22,275 


Wheat, bus.. 86,270 ,857 
Corn, bus....152,700 152,089 1,252,272 311,366 


Oats, bus.... 23,525 10,000 212,474 10,055 
Beye, WEB... coves coves 1,996 2,422 
Barley, bus.. 1,335 . 1,096 = .ceee 
Millfeed, tons. 30 50 eecce ececce 
Corn meal, bbls 226 ..... eee evece 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 18: 39,972 bus bonded wheat to 
Hamburg. 





BUFFALO, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ...........6+++ $8.50@8.60 
Bakers patent ......:-.eeeevecees 7.90@8.00 
WOPUR. GEORE ccccsccccescccccccercs 6.50 @6.60 
Becond Clear ...cecsssccsssscceees 4.00@4.10 
Rye, pure white ...........0s008 6.65 @6.75 
BVO, GtFOIGMt occ cccssccvcsccrccee 6.00@6.25 

Sacked 

Bran, per tom ....ccesscsccsaes $.....@30.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -@31.00 
Mixed f00d ..ccccccccscccccvcce - @33.00 
Flour middlings .,.......++.0++5 @34.00 
Red dog, per ton ......eeeeeeee @ 36.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... @ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 29. 00@29.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ........+. 28.00@28.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @25.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ........+5+- oeee + @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 48 per cent... 54.50@55.00 
Oi] meal, per tom .......eeeeeee 52.00 @53.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... -@ 2.70 


Reground oat hulls, sacked..... --@14.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 lbs ........ ° "180@ 1.85 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .......eeeee 2.63@ 2.65 

WHEAT—Millers’ bids were 5@10c under 
prices asked for the few cars of soft winter 
on the market, Track receipts were light, 





and mostly went to the mills to fill sales to 
arrive, 
CORN—Although receipts dropped off 


steadily this week, and the run seems to be 
over, buyers had their ideas fixed on lower 
prices, and receivers had considerable diffi- 
culty in disposing of offerings, Sellers tried 
to follow the futures, and at the close, with 
only a few cars offered, managed to get 
higher prices than expected. Closing: No, 
2 yellow, 68%c; No. 3 yellow, 67c; No. 4 
yellow, 64% @65%c; No. 5 yellow, 634@ 
63%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand most of the week, 
but buyers were looking for choice weights, 
and these were scarce. Prospects are for 
higher prices for track receipts. The clos- 
ing was strong at %c lower than last week. 
No. 1 white, 44c; No. 2 white, 43%c; No, 3 
white, 41%c; No. 4 white, 40c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings of spot or opening 
shipment, and a good inquiry. 

RYE—No. 2 closed today at $1.13% in 
store, with light offerings. 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

CE OD asc eVecnseeedsescs $8.35 @8.70 
SUED GRUNEMENG cc ccasicsevecceous 7.50@8.00 
EE Soo i'd. W's (n-e dace 8 6 a% 0 bee 5.50@6.10 
a Cae 5 Ve 4 uals s one awe 4.00@5.00 
PTC eee 7.40@7.90 
EE EE re 7.10@7.45 
PE EE, QUEER wee ct esaceeseces 5.80 @6.00 
Bere. Gee GRPMABR. 2 oc ccccccccees 5.10@5.45 
ee GE eos 6 0.09 4 63.40 008s 3.90@5.10 
Se SB BED cwcesccrveccece 1.65@1.70 
Geem MOR, THO IWS .ccccccccccees 1.60@1.65 
Ce es BOO TRO ccccccccsacves 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Easy. Pressure of demand 
relieved, although most mills remain over- 
sold and offers are very small. Prices on 
bran $1.50@2 ton lower; middlings off $1@ 
1.50 ton. Red dog scarce and higher. De- 
ferred call absent. Standard bran, $26@ 
26.50; winter bran, $26@26.50; standard fine 
middlings, $27@28; flour middlings, $28@ 
31; red dog, $32@34.50; hominy feed, $22.50 
@23.50; rye feed, $23@24; old process oil 
meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, $48.50; glu- 
ten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@7c. Receipts, 16 
cars; last week, 14; last year, 42. Choice 
scarce and wanted by millers and shippers. 
Offerings light. Position of hard winters 
improved, No, 1 ruling 1@2c under May. 
‘No. 1 red winter ranges at May to 2c over; 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern, 5@1l5c over 
Minneapolis May price; ordinary northern 
spring, 5@15c discount. No, 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.50@1.60, No. 2 $1.45 
@1.55, No. 3 $1.40@1.50, No. 4 $1.30@1.40, 
No. 5 $1.20@1.30; No, 1 red winter $1.39@ 
1.40, No, 2 $1.87@1.39, No. 3 $1.33@1.36, No. 
4 $1.28@1.29, No. 5 $1.27@1.28; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.35@1.37, No. 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 3 
$1.30@1.32; No. 1 mixed $1.32@1.44, No. 2 
$1.28@1.87, No. 3 $1.25@1.34, No. 4 $1.22@ 
1.34, No. 5 $1.19@1.29. 

RYE—Advanced %c. Receipts, 46 cars; 
last week, 48; last year, 24. Offerings mod- 
erate and readily taken by shippers, with 
millers also buying choice. Basis steady at 
fractional decline. No. 2 sold at 34% @4%c 
under May price. No. 1 closed at $1.04@ 
1.04%; No. 2, $1.03% @1.04%; No. 3, $1.01@ 
1.02%; No. 4, 99c@$1.01%. 

CORN—AGvanced 1@2c. Receipts, 306 
cars; last week, 495; last year, 538. Fair 
demand from shippers and industries, and 








smaller offerings. Basis firm, with white at 
premium of 2%@38c over yellow and mixed, 
ruling at May price for No. 2; position of 
yellow and mixed improved. No. 2 white 
closed at 62@62%c, No. 3 60% @é6ic; No. 2 
yellow 59% @60c, No. 3 57% @59c; No, 2 
mixed 69@59%c, No. 3 57% @58%c. 

OATS—Closed steady to lic lower. Re- 
ceipts, 223 cars; last week, 202; last year, 
134. Shippers and cereal mills generally 
absorb moderate offerings. Basis steady to 
firm, No. 3 white spot ranging at 2c over 
May to 3c under, according to weight. No. 
2 white closed at 39@42c; No. 3 white, 35% 
@40c; No. 4 white, 34@38%c; sample grade, 
33 @ 37c, 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 196 
cars; last week, 134; last year, 50. Choice 
scarce and wanted. Iowa was quoted at 
60@70c, as to quality; Wisconsin, ¢2@72c; 
Minnesota, 60@70c; Dakota, 60@70c; feed 
and rejected, 55 @658c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 17,450 29,100 12,620 24,040 
Wheat, bus.. 22,400 64,800 49,150 64,375 


Corn, bus.... 442,520 766,650 420,057 504,775 


Oats, bus.... 471,645 283,410 459,750 165,350 
Barley, bus.. 309,680 125,145 65,980 656,710 
Rye, bus..... 65,080 31,970 47,800 22,650 
Feed, tons... 600 300 7,172 5,086 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,600 bbls, and 13,443,- 
881 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,426 sacks to 
Danzig, 1,600 to Melilla, 2,992 to Hamburg 
and 3,140 to Rotterdam. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .......-seeee8- $7.85 @8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50@7.75 
Spring first clear ......cccccesece 6.00@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.25 
Hard winter straight .........++. 7.25 @7.75 
Soft winter straight ...........+6. 6.00 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but firm under light 
offerings. We quote on a basis of $6.45@ 
6.70 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market declined 5c early in the 
week, but afterwards advanced 7c and closed 
firm. Receipts, 1,214,262 bus; exports, 917,- 
912; stock, 1,607,583. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

Wo. 8 Ted WIMtEP ceccccccecccccecs $1.38 @1.43 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.33@1.38 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies 
slow and market lower. 
lots, per ton: 


small, but trade 
Quotations, car 


CT CE ib 605000 cccndevess $33.00 @34.00 
Soft winter bran ............+. 34.50@35.50 
Standard middlings ........... 34.00 @ 35.00 
Flour middling® .......esceeee. 36.00 @ 37.00 
Red Gog ..ccccccecs 640400502008 41.00 @ 42.00 


CORN—Export deliveries dropped 4c early 
in week, but afterwards advanced 4%c, clos- 
ing firm. Local car lots irregular, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 2c. Supplies small. 
Receipts, 554,811 bus; exports, 102,857; stock, 
956,467. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 70% @71%c, No. 3 69% @70%e, 
No. 4 68@68%c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 74@75ic, No. 3 yellow 73@74c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but steadily 
held. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.78 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......-.++6+ 1.78 


OATS—Market early in week declined 
1%c, but afterwards recovered loss and 
closed firm and without net change. Trade 
quiet. Receipts, 29,166 bus; stock, 157,653. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 464%@47c; No, 3 
white, 45@45%c. 

OATMEAL—Firm but quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.20; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60 
@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 21 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


March 21 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
SOCROM ccceseveveres $7.85@8.60 $8.95@9.20 
Standard patent ...... 7.50@8.20 8.30@9.05 
Second patent ........ 7.25@7.95 7.75@8.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.50@6.00 5.75@6.35 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.75@3.95 4.25@4.30 


*140-lb  jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (March 21), 
in jute, were: 


March 21 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $6.80@6.85 $8.30@8.40 
Durum flour .......... 5.50@5.85 7.25@7.30 
CIORP sccvcccccvrvccess 4.20 @4.25 - @6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


March 25.. ...... 315,430 230,965 365,050 
March 18,. 252,345 276,695 223,805 294,440 
March 11. 232,515 211,075 197,700 258,070 
March 4.. 254,525 202,485 212,795 160,630 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


March 36. ...... 2,005 7,085 16,590 
March 18. 4,910 4,285 4,875 11,365 
March 11. 6,270 2,140 500 6,680 
March 4.. 13,780 ...... 2,080 9 cccccs 
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OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barreis: 
Week Ca- 
end- No: pae- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan, 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 eee 


Jan, 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 eee 
Feb. 4.-63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb, 11. 62 69,116 185,775 189,330 eee eee 
Feb, 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 eee 
Feb, 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,565 «+» 1,765 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 


Mech, 11, 61 66,865 202,925 172,345 1,385 675 
Mch, 18. 57 60,365 177,970 158,680 ee 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


March 21 Year ago 
BOM dpcccsecceces eon me fy 50 $21.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. ... 00 20.50@21.00 
Flour middlings... 28. Py thy 00 25.00@28.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.00@35.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.00@24.25 


29.00 @34.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.50@25.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 22.00@25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt .......ese+. 90@ 1.95 
Bye Goer, White® ...ccccccecess 6.25@ 6.35 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... 3.75@ 4.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ...... + 7.10@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ ‘ 
2.45 


Melled GMts®® oocccccccccssecece + @ 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. . @ 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 56.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 56.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............6. 53.00@54.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
March 15 -$1.44% @1.62% $1.42% @1.46% 
March 16 - 1.47% @1.55% 1.45% @1.49% 
March 17 «+ 153% @1.61% 1.51% @1.55% 
March 18 ,... 1.55% @1.62% 1.53% @1.56% 
March 20 .... 1.55 @1.62 1.53 @1.56 
March 21 » 151% @1.58% 1.49% @1.52% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
March 15 . -$1.39% @1.48% $1.37% @1.43% 
March 16 - 1.42% @1.51% 1.40% @1.46% 
March 17 -+ 1.48% @1.57% 1.46% @1.52% 
March 18 .... 1.50% @1.58% 1.48% @1.53% 
March 20 .... 1.50 @1.58 1.48 @1.53 
March 21 + 146% @1.54% 1.44% @1.49% 
March May July March May July 
BWecvce *. re $1.28% 18..... $1.45%% $1.34% 
B6.cces 0% 1.31 eee 1.45 1.33% 
BT cece ase 1.32% 21..... 1.41% 1.31% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


March Corn Oats Rye Barley 
14... 49% @50% 32% @33% 94% @95% 48@60 
15... 48 @48%32%@33 93% @94% 46@60 


16... 50% @50% 32% @33% 95% @96% 47@61 
17... 52% @52% 33% @34% 98 @99 49@62 
18... 52 @52% 338% @34% 96 @99 50@62 
20... 52% @53 335% @34% 97% @98% 50@62 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: March 19 

March 18 March 11 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,484,790 2,118,690 1,661,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,452 9,609 24,805 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,627 4,229 1,359 
Comm, BUS. .cccers 328,500 638,000 343,640 
Gee, WOW «cnvcces 413,700 617,760 389,250 
Barley, bus . 277,200 302,000 290,320 
Rye, bus ........ 93,500 111,600 99,180 
Flaxseed, bus 65,000 82,500 102,830 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: March 19 

March 18 March 11 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 981,340 1,004,640 1,144,360 
Flour, bbis ...... 294,393- 281,384 300,819 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,380 14,075 12,512 
Caen, BUS .ccscee 408,100 372,240 263,310 
Oats, bus ....... 794,560 748,800 226,200 
Barley, bus ..... 292,560 258,850 228,420 
Rye, bus ........ 83,220 81,000 69,090 
Flaxseed, bus ... 27,540 15,620 14,100 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch, 19 Mch. 20 
Mch.18 Mch.11 1921 1920 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,250 1,291 1,174 554 
No, 1 northern.. 70 56 11 254 
No. 2 northern.. 280 280 9 
Others ..ccccces 5,445 5,440 4,893 7,864 
Totalg .....-. 7,046 7,067 6,087 8,680 
In 1919 ....... DS .éetae: eanes .aados 
DR BOO -ccccoce, BEE +002s - cosets sence 
Im UDLT .nccces EM atcee. Saade > aeses 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 19 Mch. 20 Mch. 22 
Mch. 18 Mch.11 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ,..2,158 2,029 515 50 21 
Oats 122,273 22,274 9,247 2,825 1,127 
Barley... 774 787 998 863 998 
Rye.....1,012 1,030 . 89 429 4,785 
Flaxseed. 78 94 . 1,162 29 85 





March 22, 1922 














FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth; 
o—Mpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 14 .$2.54 2.64 2.563 2.51 
March 15. 2.50% 2.50% 2.51% 2.50% 2.48 
March 16. 2.50% 2.50% 2.50% 2.49% 2.474% 
March 17. 2.55% 2.65% 2.54% 2.53% 2.51% 
March 18. 2.61% 2.60% 2.57% 2.56% 2.54% 
March 20. 2.59 2.58% 2.58 2.56 2.54% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 65 103 112 78 1,162 29 
Duluth..... 44 12 19 107 1,161 35 


Totals.... 109 115 131 185 2,323 64 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to March 
18, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ad 
a 


r——Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis . 3,105 4,412 1,010 467 
Duluth ........ 2,434 3,031 2,997 2,081 














BOCAS oo ccese 5,539 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 21, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
¢ From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 


7,443 4,007 2,548 








To— York ton more phia R’ds 
Aberdeen .... 33.00 87.00 37.00 37.00 
Amsterdam .. 24-25 24.00 24.00 24.00 24. 00 
Antwerp ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
, | ae 23.00 .... 28.00 .... aise 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 ‘ass 
Bristol ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
COOPERS ccccce 23-338 1... .20e «eee 28-83 
WOTHOR sccece 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 bt<< 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger + 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COPE ccccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 .... 

Dublin ....... 23.00 - 23.00 

Dundee ...... BE.GO ncce esos eee Seas 
Glasgow ..... 23-25 23-25 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Stockholm + 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 oxen 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 

OO eer 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 rr 
Hamburg .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bordeaux .... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 nas 
Havre ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 
BERSOONIOD 2202 GBBD 2020 200d aber 
Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Genoa, Naples 42.50 .... 42.50 42.50 

OE 63 86450%0 23.00 oe eeee eevee 

Leith. .....006 23.00 + 23.00 23.00 
Liverpool 22.00 .... 23.00 22.00 ses 
London ...... 22-23 22-23 22-23 22-23 22-23 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 one re 
Manchester .. 22—23 22-23 22-23 22-23 22-23 
Newcastle 23.00 ‘e Sens 6999 rr 
Rotterdam ... 24-25 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Gibraltar 65.00 e — 
GHD cc ccececs 40.00 

Southampton.. 25.00 .... .... «... 

Danzig ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 

PITHUS .0ccees BEPe sacs sees bane 
Btettin ..ccees 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GC. BP. Be wccccccce 863 211 174 eae 
Cc onsolidated coee 1,204 75 15 63 
OsUViIEs wccvecese 884 177 74 e 
Grain Growers 1,373 444 240 eve 
Fort William .... 587 50 94 58 
Ch We Be buccveces 3,318 1,036 253 122 
North Western .. 498 38 101 eve 
Port Arthur ..... 3,391 550 354 41 
COM, GOVE ceccis 1,785 448 119 263 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,548 301 79 33 
Private elevators. ‘9,892 1,400 301 120 

Totals ..cccees + 27,242 4,781 1,804 700 
Year ago ........ 20,486 12,279 2,629 1,789 
Receipts ......... 2,160 1,033 251 40 
Rail shipments... 672 484 52 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... | #2 SS eee 509 
No. 1 northern..4,102 No. 3 C. W...... 1,064 
No, 2 northern..2,556 Ex. 1 feed ..... 17 
No. 3 northern..4,672 1 feed ......... 237 
et Baer Tee * Fs. ea 308 
ee @ went eee aes 724 Special bin ..... 193 
8 ae _ 850 
Sea 45 PRIVORO cccccsce 1,400 
pe ree 98 
Special bin ..... 1,310 TOU kava vce 4,731 
Se ee 2,271 
by |! er 9,892 

Total ...000. 27,242 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
March 15.. 218 .246 185 106 384 106 
March 16.. 1386 168 111 44 494 205 
March 17.. 139 265 79 17 +487 231 
March 18.. 173 169 67 12 411 159 
March 20.. 233 231 155 36 484 251 
March 21.. 161 129 59 32 915 461 


--1,060 1,208 656 247 3,175 1,413 








Totals 





Unjted Kingdom—Flour Imports 
Imports of wheat flour into the United 
Kingdom, in sacks of 280 lbs, by fiscal years 
ended July 31: 


1931....... 5,908,000 1914-...... 4,510,000 
1920....... 5,177,000 1913....... 4,504,000 
1919....... 7,698,000 1912....... 5,860,000 
1918...... 10,400,000 1911....... 4,028,000 
1917....... 5,500,000 1910....... 4,340,000 
1916.....-. 4,049,000 1909....... 4,425,000 
1916....... 4,356,000 
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Washington mills and representatives 
of Montana and eastern mills report lit- 
tle, if any, change in flour demand in 
Pacific northwestern markets. The trade 
is buying with extreme consideration, and 
with few exceptions only for near-by re- 
quirements. 

Mills doing business with eastern and 
southeastern markets report some im- 
provement in demand, but the volume of 
orders is still very limited. There is a 
fair demand for pastry flours from Texas 
and Arkansas, but Utah and southern 
Idaho mills are getting most of this 
trade, having a distinct advantage in 
the lower cost of the raw material. 

Export demand is exceedingly quiet, 
both for Orient and the United King- 
dom. Hongkong has not entered this 
market since the settlement of the sea- 
men’s strike, and no immediate business 
is looked for in that direction. Pros- 
pects for Japanese demand are more 
favorable, but are slow in materializing. 

Top, patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, seaboard, are quoted: Montana, 
$7.70@8.75 bbl; Dakota, $8.90@9.40; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.55@ 
3.35. “Local bakers patent, $7.45@7.55; 
hard straight, $6.65. Soft straights, basis 
19’s, are quoted at $5.75@6.50; cut-off, 
$6.15@6.60, 

Millfeed is in good demand and light 
supply. Washington mill-run commands 
$29 ton, in mixed cars, delivered, transit 
points, and Montana mixed feed $26, on 
track, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week: .....+% 52,800 30,734 58 
Last week .......-+ 52,800 30,277 57 
Year OBO cessicves 52,800 22,096 42 
Two years ago..... 62,800 39,884 76 
Chree years ago.... 52,800 24,879 53 
Four years ago.... 46,800 25,954 53 
ive years ago..... 40,800 ~ 12,240 30 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The, Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WeOR .....008 57,000 ,930 5 
Last week ........ 57,000 32,720 57 
YOae BOP cevacccce 57,000 30,002 53 
Two years ago..... 57,000 63,021 93 
Three years ago.... 57,000 33,998 59 
Four years ago.... 57,000 27,915 48 
Five years ago..... 57,000 17,076 29 


WINE, FROM MILLFEED 


Various theories have been advanced to 
explain the active demand from Japan 
for millfeed, which has resulted in sales 
of feed of large volume by Pacific Coast 
mills and exporters to that country. On 
account of the lack of stock and horses 
in Japan, one of the problems of milling 
in the Orient has been understood to be 
to find a market for millfeed. 

Among the reasons given for the re- 
cent Japanese demand for millfeed are: 
the development of the dairy interest in 
Nippon; that bran and shorts are being 
used for human food; and that the 
Japanese use millfeed for manufacturing 
wine, 

The latter use is the real explanation 
of the large exports of millfeed from this 
country, according to the oriental repre- 
sentative of one of thé largest Pacific 
Coast milling companies. Japan, he 
states, has always bought the millfeed 
output of the Shanghai mills for manu- 
facturing an alcoholic drink, and with 
nearly all the Shanghai mills down, it 


was necessary to find a new source of 
supply. The Northwestern Miller does 
not vouch for the correctness of this ex- 
planation, but it is the only plausible one 
so far advanced. 

NOTES 


Hard varieties of choice milling wheats 
are scarce, and selling freely to the mills 
at premiums of 40@45c bu. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., has been elected 
chairman of the transportation bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

From July 1, 1921, to March 1, 1922, 
43 per cent of the Pacific northwestern 
wheat and flour exports, or 22,167,594 
bus, went to Europe, and 40 per cent, or 
21,208,770 bus, to the Orient. 

According to statistics prepared by 
the Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., the 
1921 Washington wheat crop, measured 
in dollars, was the smallest in six years, 
though the largest, measured in bushels. 


The federal statistician for this state 
estimates the amount of wheat on farms 
in Washington, March 1, at 4,373,000 bus, 
or 8 per cent of the 1921 crop, against 
5,416,000 bus, or 13 per cent, held March 
1, 1920; oats, March 1, 1922, 3,255,000 
bus; barley, 587,000. 

A joint hearing will be held at Ta- 
coma, March 20, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commis- 
sions of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
relative to the proposed elimination of 
transit privileges for breakfast foods. 
The cancellation of the privilege of load- 
ing cereals in mixed carloads at the ce- 
real carload rate is sought by the rail- 
roads. ‘The application has been sus- 
pended pending the hearing. 


OREGON 
PortLanp, Orecon, March 18.—With 
the wheat market firmer, flour business 
was on a larger scale the latter part of 
the week. Early in the week, bakers 
grades were lowered 20@40c, but family 
flour was unchanged. Prevailing prices: 
family patents, $8.35; bakers hard wheat, 
$7.65; bakers blue-stem patents, $7.55; 
bakers soft wheat, $6.25. 
Millfeeds continue firm. Mill-run is 
listed at $27 ton, and middlings at $43. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Te WOO. 6c ctccce 57,000 29,345 61 
Last week ........ 57,000 29,864 52 
FEAF ABO coowrvisce 48,000 20,403 42 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,254 56 
Three years ago.... 42,600 31,221 73 
Four years ago..... 33,000 26,369 79 
Five years ago..... 33,000 11,655 35 


No new export flour business has been 
announced, but a number of wheat sales 
have been made, including a full cargo 
for Europe. Wheat has recovered most 
of its recent loss, but the stocks remain- 
ing are in strong hands and selling has 
not been free at any time. Closing bids 
at the exchange: hard white, $1.29 bu; 
soft white  y white club, $1.27; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.28; red 
Walla, $1.24. 

Offers sent to the country ranged 
around $1.30 for club and $1.35 for the 
best hard winter. Choice milling grades 
are very scarce. 

The coarse grain market holds firm, 
with moderate trading. Last bids: white 
oats, $35.50 ton; gray oats, $35; brewing 
barley, $29; feed barley, $28; No. 2 east- 
ern yellow eorn, $27.75; No. 3 corn, 
$27.50. : 

NOTES 

The cut of 2c per 100 lbs announced in 
the flour rate from Pacific Coast to At- 
lantic Coast ports will, according to mill 
men, promote an unusual movement in 
this commodity. 


At the request of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for suggestions as to proposed 
changes in wheat grades, local grain 
men, at a meeting held Tuesday, pro- 
posed a regrouping of white wheats to 
grade as hard white, soft white and 
western white. The elimination of the 
grades of white and red Walla was also 
favored. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., March 18.—Low- 
er wheat prices during the past week 
took 50c off the current quotations for 
flour. It did not, however, stir up any 
new demand, according to millers. Bran 
and feed prices stand unchanged from 
a week ago. The list: flour, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, $7.75 bbl for patent and $6.25 for 
first clear, f.0.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran, $23, and standard middlings, $25, 
same terms. 


GRAIN GROWERS’ SALES AGENCY 


According to Dwight R. Kresap, presi- 
dent of the Montana branch of the Na- 
tional Grain Growers, Inc., a sales agency 
is to be established at once in Minne- 
apolis, with John McVay, until now the 
manager of the Montana branch, as the 
sales manager. Mr. McVay and George 
C. Jewett, manager of the national or- 
ganization’s sales, went to Minneapolis 
recently to establish the new headquar- 
ters. Prior to becoming affiliated with 
the National Grain Growers, Inc., Mr. 
McVay was with the Royal Milling Co.’s 
sales department. 


STUDY OF GRAIN GRADING 


Milling and grain men of Great Falls 
have been asked by the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture to study the pres- 
ent system of grain grading and report 
such recommendations as they may care 
to make for betterment or improvement 
in the system for the new crop. This re- 
quest followed a conference here this 
week of the grain dealers, millers and 
John M. Davis, chief of the grain divi- 
sion of the state department of agri- 
culture. 

The system of grain grading and in- 
spection now in vogue in Montana has 
prgved reasonably satisfactory both to 
the farmers and the dealers, it is an- 
nounced. The local representatives of 
milling and elevator interests at a recent 
meeting voted against any change in the 
“test weight per*bushel” and decided 
that, if a new subclass is created in hard 
red spring, it should carry 60 lbs as the 
top and 97 per cent hard vitreous, with 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 standing propor- 
tionately. 


NEW VARIETY OF TURKEY RED 


Farm bureau leaders of the state, at 
a meeting in Lewistown, March 21-22, 
considered the subject of the new variety 
of Turkey red wheat, karmont, which has 
been developed at the Moccasin agri- 
cultural experiment station by the state 
forces. It was asserted that the wheat 
gives great promise for growers of the 
state, yielding more than any other vari- 
ety of Turkey red and having other ad- 
vantages over the wheats used here. 
There is yet a very limited amount of 
the seed, but steps will be taken to de- 
velop a supply for the season of 1923. 
It is claimed this variety yields fully 
five bushels an acre more than the ordi- 
nary Turkey red wheat. 

DECREASE IN WHEAT ACREAGE 

Showing the extent to which the war 
depression plus crop failure has affected 
the farming interests of Hill County, L. 
A. Campbell has issued some statistics in 
which he claims that there will be only 
72,000 acres seeded this year out of ap- 
proximately 250,000 which he claims are 
ready to seed, the failure of the rest 
being due, he says, to inability of the 
farmers to finance seeding operations. 
Farmers and business men are busy now 
trying to devise ways and means for 
meeting the situation, but with the pres- 
ent condition of money it is doubted if 
any substantial progress will be made. 


NOTES 

With the melting of snow that has 

covered Montana for the last three 

months, stock is again grazing the range. 

There is said to be enough moisture now 
for all spring work. 

The Montana branch of the National 
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Biscuit Co., at Helena, which has been 
closed for some months, will shortly 
resume operations. The plant employs 
more than 50 persons. 

Proving the practical possibility of 
corn culture in the northern tier of coun- 
ties in Montana, it is announced by the 
county agent of Phillips County that 
there will be a large acreage this year. 

The Montana railway commission has 
authorized a reduction in freight rates 
on grain from the Gallatin valley to this 
city, over the Milwaukee Railway, of 
3Y%,c per 100 lbs on wheat, effective im- 
mediately. 

Jared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, has 
started work on his bulletin of grain and 
farming conditions for April, and re- 
ports already received from many points 
indicate a condition above normal for 
winter wheat in Montana. 

Reports from Blaine County indicate 
that there will be but very little winter 
wheat there, one elevator man expressing 
the view that there will not be 1,000 acres 
in what is known as the Big Flat coun- 
try, where a year ago there were several 
thousand. The farmers found by ex- 
perience last year that spring wheat 
proved best for them. They have also 
turned strongly to rye. 

The report of F. W. Beier, official 
federal crop reporter for Montana, shows 
that farmers of the state have sold and 
delivered 83 per cent of the wheat grown 
in 1921 and that there is still 17 per 
cent on the farms. This is not far from 
the average holding for March 1 by Mon- 
tana farmers, though slightly less than 
that of either 1919 or 1920. The hold- 
ing of other grains is shown to be about 
the normal average. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 18.—The 
flour business is confined to the require- 
ments of small buyers. This trade, along 
with a small percentage of car lot buy- 
ers, has not been disposed to anticipate 
needs. There is an entire lack of con- 
fidence in the present market. Mill 
prices remain practically unchanged from 
last week, as follows: Dakota standard 
patent, $8.50@9.10 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patent, $7.60@8.45; Dakota clear, 
$7.55; Montana clear, $6.90; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 60c above stand- 
ard patent prices; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $7.75@8.20; Kansas fancy patent, 
$8.40; eastern first clear, $6@6.50; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $7@ 
7.25; cut-off, $6.50@7,—cotton 98’s, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 

The market is unchanged for North 
coast millfeed, with a slightly easier tone 
in eastern offerings. Standard mill-run 
is offered at $30@31 ton; choice white, 
$31@32; middlings, $43@45; low grade, 
$44@45; eastern red bran and mixed 
feed, $29@30,—delivered, San Francisco. 


FARMERS BATTLE FOR WATER RIGHT 


Proponents of irrigation and of de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power proj- 
ects in Sierra and Nevada counties met 
recently and presented tneir respective 
views before the first joint hearing on 
water rights ever held in California by 
officials of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the state division of water 
rights. All agreed that development of 
some sort is necessary in those districts. 
Plans contemplated by the irrigation in- 
terests would involve the expenditure of 
about $27,000,000, it is estimated, and 
those of the power interests about $25,- 
000,000. 

Representatives of the Excelsior Wa- 
ter & Power Co. agreed with those of 
the Yuba Development Co. that irriga- 
tion is vitally important for the farmer, 
but argued that mining power develop- 
ment is necessary as well. The Excelsior 
company proposes the expenditure of 
$25,000,000 in power projects on the 
south and middle forks of the Yuba Riv- 
er and Deer Creek, and is said to have 
the backing of Boston financial interests. 

A. L. Wisker, manager of the Yuba 
Development Co., F. H. Tibbitts, engi- 
neer, and others for the farming dis- 
tricts, argued that if water rights in the 
Nevada irrigation districts are delegated 
to power os farm projects will 
be put out of business by exegssive costs. 

eorge W. Starr, of Grass Valley, a 
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mining man of extensive experience, in- 
dorsing the plans of the Excelsior Water 
& Power Co., said that there are gold 
bearing deposits in the districts under 
discussion estimated to be worth $80,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, that will never 
be mined unless development of hydro- 
electric power can be realized. 


NOTES 

E. K. Pickett, Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, is in Los Angeles to inspect the 
local office. 

Benjamin Granas, formerly manager 
of the bean department of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., announces the opening 
of offices at 149 California Street, de- 
votéd to the brokerage of beans and 
grain. 

A. C. Haskin, advertising manager of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., was killed 
in an automobile accident on March 12. 
Mr. Haskin had been connected with the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. and its prede- 
cessors for 17 years. He was 45 years 
old. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour from the port of 
San Francisco during February: Japan, 
3,500 bbls; Pacific Islands, 1,595; Mexico, 
1,983; Central America and Panama, 6,- 
479; South America, 1,119; United King- 
dom, 100; total, 14,766 bbls. 

T. E. Morgan, former general manager 
of the grain department of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., has been retained 
on a salary by the California Farm Bu- 
reau Exchange to collect and arrange 
for selling and exporting the grain of 
the members through the firm of George 
Wills & Sons, Ltd., of London. This is 
the first attempt in California to market 
barley on a co-operative plan. 

A reduction in freight rates on grain 
from Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
ley points into Oakland is announced. 
This change, which is decidedly favorable 
to Oakland, according to G. A. Bahler, 
head of the traffic department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will result in in- 
creased grain shipments to that. port. 
The new grain rates are 4%,@1'%,c per lb 
lower than those formerly in effect, vary- 
ing according to the distance from Oak- 
land. 

Claude A. Barnes, for several years in 
charge of the bean warehouse of the 
J. R. Garrett Co., Marysville, and 
Charles Lazear, member of the bean bro- 
kerage firm of Baker & Lazear, have 
been indicted by the Yuba County grand 
jury. Barnes is charged with feloni- 
ously carrying away 435 sacks of pink 
beans, weighing 44,556 lbs, and valued 
at $2,227, the property of the J. R. Gar- 
rett Co. Lazear is charged with buying 
these beans from Barnes, knowing them 
to have been stolen. 

Gale H. Carter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
succeeding George J. Baldwin, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. The traf- 
fic department of the company has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a direct 
passenger and freight service between 
San Francisco and the Philippines via 
Honolulu. Through bills of lading from 
the East will be issued on shipments 
from all points, the shipper having the 
option of rail or water route via the 
Panama Canal to San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoe.es, Cat., March 18.—The 
“O.N.M.A.” grocerteria is the unique 
name L, L. Smith has given the grocery 
store he has just opened at 112 North 
Isabel Street. “Owe no man anything” 
is the full meaning of these four rather 
mysterious letters. Perhaps some of the 
bakers of southern California would find 
it to their advantage to adopt the same 
slogan. 

The a of Pasadena have recently 
contributed to their local Chamber of 
Commerce sufficient funds to purchase 
four carloads of flour for the starving 
Russians. 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
lunch at the California Club on March 
14 by J. H. Taylor, of the Taylor Mill- 
ing Co. There were nine millers present. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, arrived in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
March 15, to take charge of the Boulder 
Canyon daffi project and Colorado River 
development which involves the future 
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welfare of seven western states. The 
commission which Mr. Hoover heads will 
receive all views and will then settle this 
question, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to the West. While on this trip 
Mr. Hoover will visit Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City and Denver, to consider the 
demands of those sections. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


Unfavorable Conditions Reflect Heavy Wheat 
Market—Imports of Foreign Grain— 
Flour at $7 per Bbi 


SHanounat, Curwa, Feb. 13.—The Jap- 
anese wheat market is heavy. Selling 
offers are increasing, but are unabsorbed. 
The flour market shares the same unfa- 
vorable mood, dumping being resorted to 
by mills, 

Wheat holders have strongly main- 
tained their holding policy in spite of 
large arrivals of foreign supplies. In 
their opinion the shortness of last year’s 
wheat and rice crops will stand as their 
support, but the trend of the rice market 
is upsetting their calculations. Flour 








mills, almost the only purchasers, are 
also refraining from buying, in view of 
their own poor trade. 

Most of the imported wheat is coming 
from the United States, Manchuria and 
Australia. 

Japanese flour is now being offered at 
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prices equivalent to about $7 per bbl for 
spot . but buyers, as in the United 
States, are holding to a waiting attitude, 
in the expectation of lower figures. Pros- 
pects for an early recovery of trade are 
not promising. 

D. Araxie. 





WHAT IS 100 KILOS? 


A miller, on a sale of flour to a Medi- 
terranean port, recently was required to 
pack the flour in 140-lb jutes. He 
packed and shipped the flour on a basis 
of filling 1,575 bags of 140 lbs gross 
for each 1,000 hundred kilos represented 
in the sale. His buyer thereupon made 
claim on him for the omitted .46 lbs on 
each 100 kilos. . 

Inquiry develops that experienced ex- 
porting millers now specify “100 kilos 
of 220 lbs” in making sales to the Conti- 
nent. It is, however, generally accepted 
in the trade that 100 kilos mean 220 lbs, 
the extra .46 lb being disregarded. Ger- 
many, some time since, undertook to 
hold to the technically correct weight of 
220.46 lbs for 100 kilos, but so much dif- 
ficulty resulted that buyers in that coun- 
try now accept 220. 

In the particular case cited in the 
foregoing, however, it was held by trade 
authorities that the miller, having sold 
to a new customer in a new market and 
merely on the basis of “100 kilos,” prop- 
erly could be held by his buyer for the 
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omitted .46 lb, amounting to 460 lbs of 
flour on each 1,000 hundred kilos. 

The safe thing to do is to have a clear 
understanding with all buyers and agents 
that 100 kilos mean 220 lbs and not 
220.46. 





FLOUR CLUBS’ CONVENTION DATE 
Curicacgo, Inu., March 18.—June 1 has 
been set as the date for the annual ‘con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, according to an announcement 
made by V. J. Petersen, president of the 
organization. The meeting will be held 
in Kansas City, Mo., as arranged at the 
last annual conference. 
V. P. WriiraMs. 





A UNIQUE BIRTHDAY CAKE 

Something out of the ordinary in the 
way of a cake is on exhibition this week 
at the Minneapolis Builders’ Show. It is 
a replica of the Builders’ Exchange, and 
was baked under the direction of Harold 
Campbell, of the Federal System of 
Bakeries. The cake weighs 435 lbs, and 
stands about six feet high. The first 
four stories are made of fruit cake, the 
second four of pound cake, and the re- 
mainder of the building of chocolate and 
white cake. 

The cake was made in celebration of 
the Builders’ Exchange’s twentieth anni- 
versary, and is supposed to be the most 
unique birthday cake ever baked. 





A Unique Specimen of the Cake Baker’s Art—a Replica of the Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis 
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AUSTRIA’S 1921 IMPORTS 

According to a cabled report to the 
Department of Commerce, Austria im- 
ported 446,000 tons of grain in the first 
nine months of 1921, as against 174,000 
in the corresponding period of 1920. Im- 
portations of flour and mill products, on 
the other hand, declined from 219,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1920 to 
80,000 in the period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30, 1921. 





EXPORTS FROM JUGO-SLAVIA 
A consular report from Belgrade gives 
the following figures for exports from 
Jugo-Slavia during the first nine months 
of 1921 and 1920: 


1921 1920 
Whett, BUD «cccccecsces 1,832,394 813,455 
i a) 2,895,862 2,148,845 
rrr 195,081 163,699 
Varina, IRB ..ccece. Zee 304,234 277,779 
Macaroni, IDB ..csceces 1,084,663 35,273 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada reports that a very marked fall- 
ing off in the number of cars inspected 
in the western inspection division was 
noticeable for the month of February. 
If the wheat crops are as large as the 
estimate of the dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics, then there must be at least some 
30,000,000 bus in farmers’ hands to mar- 
ket. Approximately 195,000,000 bus had 
been marketed up to Feb. 28, 174,000,000 
of which had passed inspection; another 
40,000,000 would be required for seed and 
local gristing, while several million more 
must be allowed for purchases by mills 
of grain not inspected in addition to 
grain in country elevators not yet mar- 
keted, say 15,000,000 bus in all. 

The steady advance in prices during 
the month to a point higher than at any 
time since Sept. 16, last, should have 
the effect of stimulating deliveries and 
movement to spot positions, for it is evi- 
dent that only an unexpected change in 
the international position could bring 
about a decline at present. Australian 
and Argentine crops did not fulfill early 
expectations, and heavy purchases by 
China, Japan and India have so affected 
the international position that supplies 
are very little over anticipated require- 
ments, Stocks in the United Kingdom 
early in February were little more than 
equal to one week’s requirements, so that 
a steady stream of imports must be kept 
up for the balance of the season. The 
higher prices in Great Britain had the 
effect of stimulating farmers’ deliveries, 
but a large proportion of the home crops 
has already been marketed. 

Deliveries of Canadian wheat from 
winter storage vessels at Buffalo are 
steady. The rail movement from Fort 
William-Port Arthur to the seaboard has 
fallen off considerably, but domestic 
movement has kept up steadily. No ship- 
ments from Fort William-Port Arthur to 
United States domestic points have tak- 
en place, and very few from interior 
terminal elevators. 

The movement from Vaneouver con- 
tinues steadily, 517,700 bus of wheat and 
12,421 of oats being shipped from the 
government elevator, as well as approxi- 
mately ‘200,000 bus of wheat, in sacks, 
from government interior elevators and 
from the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co.’s plant in Vancouver during the 
month, 

The number of cars inspected during 
the month totaled 9,193 of all grains, 
compared with 12,015 a month ago and 
12,823 a year ago. Of these 6,148 con- 
tained wheat, against 8,728 a month ago 
and 8,571 a year ago; 4,007, or 65.2 per 
cent, graded contract grades, compared 
with 5,916, or 67.8 per cent, a month 
ago, and 7,125, or 83.1 per cent, a year 
ago, 

Grain inspected in the western grain 
inspection division during February: 





——1922—_, 1921——_, 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Went .ics% 6,148 7,838,700 8,571 10,713,750 
in eee 2,376 4,752,000 3,126 6,252,000 
ee 444 621,600 640 896,000 
Flaxseed ... 110 121,000 363 390,225 
a ee 101 128,775 95 118,750 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of February, compared with the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics final esti- 
mate of western crops, in bushels: 

Total 


Final estimate inspected 


ae ee 280,908,000 182,024,100 
CN twins cm 4.4.9 284,147,500 33,942,000 
=— re 44,681,600 8,604,400 
i. ae 3,945,700 1,634,000 
MN Seakivixknes 19,109,700 3,016,650 
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Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the six 
months ending Feb. 28, in bushels: 

1922 1921 
| ee or 149,375,624 118,262,085 


GREE sccccccesencs 21,399,424 22,595,039 
BNE ke cwegecese 7,094,236 6,933,754 
peas 1,447,488 2,761,226 
PD on 06-60.006 600008 2,815,590 2,069,973 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
six months ending Feb. 28, in bushels: 


1922 1921 
\: .. errerrrery 126,589,900 100,087,836 
CE eu cceasvicees 20,661,965 11,485,651 
PE ctceinetaws 6,440,564 4,908,258 
Flaxseed ......... 2,326,571 1,468,772 
BED sossesesecsvic 2,384,999 1,785,818 


Distribution of February rail ship- 
ments to outside points from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur elevators, in 


bushels: 

Atlantic Canadian 

seaboard domestic Totals 
Wreet. ..ccsc% 1,812,277 1,678,867 3,491,144 
GED nccccvees 547,650 1,486,510 2,034,160 
"Mee 348,857 27,000 375,857 
Flaxseed ..... 101,108 22,438 123,546 
BD sccetroees Séenes 3,574 3,574 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 


To— 1922 1921 
United States ..........6. 60,936 198,712 
United Kingdom ......... 377,013 329,307 
Other countries .........+. 227,162 94,711 

TOCRIS ccvcccccacveveous 665,111 622,730 


Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 


To— 1922 1921 
WRIOR BERGE coc cccvccecs 55,564 174,846 
United Kingdom ......... 401,900 375,619 
Other countries .......... 174,357 153,176 

TOA scccesceecee +++ 631,821 703,641 


Total flour exports for six months ending 
Feb, 28, 1922, in barrels: 





U.S. U. K. Total 

September ........ 4,554 230,588 360,959 
MEET 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November ........ 100,967 645,431 855,957 
December ........ 83,143 477,753 747,505 
SOMURTY .ncccesse 55,564 401,900 631,821 
PORTUREY .ccccccs 60,936 377,013 665,111 

TOCAD ccrcscves 347,156 2,466,789 3,920,520 


Wheat exports in February, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States .......... 25,157 4,248,652 
United Kingdom ....... 4,251,853 2,354,173 
Other countries ....... - 1,325,285 2,579,355 

WHORE 6c ckeccccivecees 5,602, 


295 9,181,180 
Wheat exports in January, 1922 and 1921, 


in bushels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United i RCL 21,476 4,049,702 
United Kingdom ....... 4,911,110 4,746,832 
Other countries ........ 1,170,268 2,649,471 

TOCAIS ccccscccessccss 6,102,854 11,446,005 


Total wheat exports for six months end- 
ing Feb, 28, 1922, in bushels: 


U. S. U. K. Total 
September .. 195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
October ..... 1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
November ... 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 
December 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 


6,102,854 
5,602,295 


4,911,110 
4,251,853 


21,476 
25,157 


January ..... 
February 





Totals 9,413,971 75,057,650 103,727,326 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to Feb. 28, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 
1921-22 


9,413,971 


1920-21 
38,945,779 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 61,178,349 1 
Via Canadian ports. 13,879,301 
Other countries— 
Via U. GS. ports ..... 15,743,706 
Via Canadian ports. 3,511,999 


733 
811 


6,927, 
3,537, 
31,158,457 
11,398,211 





DORON. cc ccsecceseces 103,727,326 101,967,991 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 347,156 905,924 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8S. ports ..... 1,204,584 633,160 


Via Canadian ports. 1,262,205 782,732 


Other countries 





1297 
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THE NOTEBOOK 


By RANDOLPH EDGAR 
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Via U. 8. ports ..... 482,958 386,775 
Via Canadian ports. 623,623 849,927 
_.. Prer err ee ree 3,920,520 3,558,518 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 10,976,173 43,022,438 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 66,598,977 19,776,954 
Via Canadian ports. 19,559,223 7,059,096 


Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 17,916,985 32, 
Via Canadian ports. 6,318,302 15,222,884 





Totals 





A group pf about 150 farmers sailed 
recently from New York for Russia 
where they expected to receive grants of 
agricultural land on which to establish a 
model farming community. 





Somewhere there is an island on which 
the inhabitants make their living by tak- 
ing in each other’s washing, but the 
Laundrymen’s Convention chose Minne- 
apolis instead. Unfortunately, early in 
the proceedings the “question box”—a 
year’s accumulation of queries—was lost, 
like a customer’s shirt, and sorrow pre- 
sided over the distinguished gathering 
for the remainder of its stay. The curi- 
osity pertinent to documents lost to the 
world is sustained by the realization that 
their contents are forever sealed. One 
may only hazard a guess that the “ques- 
tions” involved a comparison of acids 
and their destructive qualities, the best 
method of splashing indelible ink over 
the bosom of a dress-shirt, and develop- 
ment in the arts of scorching, tearing 
and shrinking as practiced and applied 
in the immediate community. Inciden- 
tally, there is no foundation to a churlish 
rumor that the closing ceremony of the 
Laundrymen’s Convention was solemnized 
by the representatives blowing water, 
Chinese fashion, over each other’s shirts. 


* 





Within a month the ice will go out of 
Lake Minnetonka and the birds arrive. 


‘The captain of the steamer “Victor” 


will also arrive and the smell of paint 
and turpentine will permeate the atmos- 
phere of Solberg’s Point. Captain Hop- 
kins is usually a harbinger of spring and 
when the “Victor” slides from its winter 
cradle the “season” may be safely re- 
ferred to as having begun. But one 
steamboat cannot make a summer where 
variegated memories of steamboats will; 
and (association playing an important 
part) the lily-bedded harbor remains an 
interesting spot. Perhaps you do not 
know St. Albans Bay which hides behind 
the shoulder of Excelsior, in which case 
a certain sort of experience may be con- 
sidered lost. Years ago steamboats en- 
tered St. Albans Bay in the autumn never 
to return to the lake—silent craft at the 
edge of a Sargasso resting place, and 
long before the era of steamboats there 
was a village on St. Albans Bay, and 
never a trace of it remains. And the 
steamboats falling to pieces year after 
year finally disappeared to be replaced 
by other decrepit steamboats with rust 
hued chimneys stepped at _ contrary 
angles and reflecting themselves in the 
mirror of the bay in senile vanity. And 
then, after they had all gone and there 
was not so much as the trace of a keel, 
the little bay brightened up as though 
nothing had happened at all. A town, a 
fleet of boats, numerous dwellings and, 
I am given to understand, a saw mill 
which droned throughout the sleepy sum- 
mer afternoons, were nothing in her life 
—the jade. Oh well, I love her still, this 
little sister of the Lorelei. Perhaps she 
merely claimed her own. 

At one dime there was a path which 
ended abruptly at the top of a hill 
and directly below it an old stern- 
wheeler had been hidden in the margin of 
the bay. You could have tossed a stone 
upon her deck. The humor of the bay 
had been to leave this steamboat high 
and dry, or rather, imbedded in a muddy 
shoal, and all the fleet’s tugboats and all 
the fleet’s men could not set her afloat 
again. How many years the steamboat 
remained there I cannot say—I was ten 
years old at the time of the discovery— 
suffice, I made the pilot house a loafing 
place in summertime. There are worse 
places by far than a pilot house in whieh 
to read and dream. Cattle grazed upon 
the plateau above and a cow bell blended 
with the sound of birds. 

Across the bay another steamboat, a 
heavily built propeller, had been taken 
from the water many years before and 
left to fall to pieces in an elevated posi- 
tion above the sandy shore. In the dis- 
tance this white craft seemed to sail for- 
ever across a summer sea; and though 
I boarded her at last, an accomplishment 
made possible by climbing through the 
broken hull, and found that where the 


engine once had been, a greasy stanchion 
held the pipes in place, the. good boat 
even then would seem to hold its course 
and brave the elements and time. 

Sailing thus one afternoon a tramp 
appeared through the willow trees and 
boarded the vessel in the manner I have 
described. He seemed to be a genial soul 
and was immediately appointed engineer; 
a position he accepted with alacrity. En- 
gineer to a boat without an engine was a 
job after his heart and the crank-pit the 
shadiest spot in the vessel—as we sailed. 
Later in the day the tramp sallied forth 
and returned to the boat with a strange 
bird he had caught; and as the shadows 
lengthened he hoisted himself to the deck, 
but I returned homeward along the 
shore. We waved to each other in the 
distance and that was the last I ever saw 
of either the tramp or the boat. The 
latter was dismantled by a wrecking 
crew, I suppose, for in the following 
spring it had disappeared, but I prefer 
to believe that the boat sailed away into 
another dimension with the tramp 
aboard; in which case I shall probably 
see them both again. 

The wrecking and the building crew, 
they were one and the same, arrived 
in early spring, built fires beneath the 
forges on the shore and with picturesque 
detail in profanity refurbished the 
steamboats to be put in commission for 
the season at hand. They sometimes 
worked far into the night and the ruddy 
light of the forges was reflected into the 
bay, and upon one occasion I fell asleep 
watching them at their work. Towards 
midnight the foreman awakened me and 
I followed the now silent crew trudging 
along the-shore in single file and carry- 
ing with them the sledges and the tools 
of their trade. The path crossed the 
point where the “Belle of Minnetonka,” 
a huge river craft brought to the lake 
many years before, arose gaunt and de- 
serted in the night. Into this port of 
missing steamboats she too had found 
her way and within a year the wrecking 
crew would ascend her decks, avalanches 
of decaying lumber would tumble into 
the bay, pilot house, texas and boiler 
deck would be razed, engines unshipped 
and sent abroad, and finally a whining 
windlass would excavate the encrusted 
and water-logged keel. And so in time 
the “City of Saint Louis,” which could 
carry a thousand passengers upon a tour 
of the lake, and the “Lotus,” with twin- 
engines and a speed record among pro- 
pellers which stands today, and the tug 
“Katie Lilliger,’ which had seen almost 
every other boat on Minnetonka, having 
been built in 1876, and a score of small 
steam launches were brought into the 
smiling bay to disappear. One of the 
larger boats, a sternwheeler originally 
called the “Hattie May,” cheated this 
maritime graveyard, however, by burning 
in a most spectacular manner at a dock 
near by; but the bay had held it prisoner 
many years before. When I visited the 
bay again not the vestige of a boat was 
to be seen. 

Reverting to this “Katie Lilliger”; it 
was, I believe, the fourth boat to run for 
a time under pressure of what was 
known as the Aimes boiler. The crown- 
plate of this particular boiler remained 
in place until another boiler was substi- 
tuted but the three other boats were not 
so fortunate. The “Katie May,” the “May 
Queen” and “Mary” all projected their 
captains into rarefied Minnetonka atmos- 
phere accompanied by scalding steam; 
and the captains survived to rebuild 
their boats and give them other names. 
Nor was an element of grisly humor 
lacking in these christenings; the “Mary” 
thence became the “Star”; the “Katie 
May” for many years was called the 
“Saucy Kate.” 

A ghostly pageant of boats steams out 
of St. Albans Bay and across the lake 
on Midsummer’s Night, so it is said; But 
crowning the “Victor” with a can of 
paint has taken the semblance of a rite 
in spring. 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Enc., Marcu 1, 1922 








The flour market remains very firm, 
with a fair amount of business at slightly 
higher prices than those ruling a week 
ago, and buyers would appear to have 
more confidence. However, it is not pos- 
sible to obtain the figures asked by mills 
for foreign flour, and most of the busi- 
ness is being done by importers who 
bought at lower prices and are prepared 
to take a profit with a chance of covering 
in at a future date, when mills are more 
inclined to look for business. 

There has been a lot of reselling in 
Australian flour, and there must be a 
fair quantity on the way. Many parcels 
have changed hands this week at 4ls, 
cif. At this figure it is the best value 
offering, and home millers have taken a 
considerable quantity for mixing pur- 
poses. 

The bakers in London have two or 
three weeks’ stock on hand, and as these 
are gradually reduced, and the price of 
bread raised 1d per 4-lb loaf, which is 
coming into operation this week, there 
will be more disposition to pay the prices 
asked for flour. However, it is difficult 
for bakers who go up in price, as there is 
always a strong press campaign against 
such action and arguments put forth 
charging the bakers with being profiteers. 

It is also anticipated that the stocks 
of imported flour now in store will re- 
ceive more attention than they do at the 
moment; in fact, it is a disappointment 
to holders that the trade they antici- 
pated for spot parcels has not yet been 
realized, and it is noteworthy that there 
is still a premium on forward prices as 
against stocks ready for delivery. 

One feature of the trade is that Eng- 
lish flour made from native wheat, which 
a few weeks ago was very cheap, is now 
firmly held, and is not considered worth 
the price asked. Millers find it difficult 
to get sufficient wheat from the farmers, 
who are not very anxious sellers, seeing 
that a large quantity of this year’s har- 
vest, which is of very fine quality, has 
already been disposed of, and has been 
much sought after by the large port 
mills. 

Arrivals of flour are small and there is 
complaint that shipments are much de- 
layed, which is another factor preventing 
pos sa as buyers want to receive delivery 
of previous sales before making fresh 
purchases. 

The price of Canadian export flour of 
ordinary quality is 47s, c.i.f., and better 
grades 48s. Minneapolis export patents 
are offered at 50s, c.i.f; there are no 
offers of first clear, but second clears 
have been offered at 30s 6d, c.i.f., with 
little response on this side. Argentine 
low grade has been sold at 28s 9d, c.i.f., 
which is considered a good price. 

The value of Canadian export patents 
on spot is 47s@48s 6d. There have been 
some offers of Kansas patents at 52s, 
and clears at 44s 6d, both c.i.f; these, 
however, are too dear. Australian flour 
on spot is worth 48s, ex-granary, owing 
to scarcity; the forward price is now 42s, 
c.i.f., for March/April shipment, but 
there are resellers at 4ls. 

English country straight run flour is 
46s. Town milled straight run is un- 





changed from a week ago, namely, 52s, 
delivered, this being equal to 50s 3d, net, 
at the mill. 

MILLFEED 


There is a demand for all de- 
scriptions of millfeed, and prices remain 
firm and unchanged. Both bran and mid- 
dlings are worth £8 5s per ton, ex-mill. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has not been so ac- 
tive this week, but there has been a very 
good demand for all descriptions, and 
there is still a premium on arrived par- 
cels, which would go to prove that mill- 
ers are not well stocked. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba has been sold at 65s, c.i.f., for 
March shipment. Plate for February 
shipment is valued at 59s 6d, and for 
January/February at 60s 3d, c.i.f. 

Australian wheat, of which a fair 
quantity has been disposed of, is worth 
59s, c.i.f., for March shipment, and ar- 
rived parcels have been sold at 60s, same 
terms. English native wheat is very 
firmly held at 58s, and in some districts 
farmers will not dispose of their stocks 
under 60s. 


OATMEAL 


There is a fair demand for oatmeal 
and rolled oats. Midlothian oatmeal at 
50s per 280 lbs, and Aberdeen at 445s, 
both ex-granary, remain unchanged from 
a week ago. American oatmeal on spot 
is firmer, and is held for 44s, ex-granary, 
against 48s a week ago; the c.i.f. price 
is 2s higher, at 42s, when a week ago it 
was offered at 40s. Rolled oats on spot 
are ls up from a week ago, and are now 
46s per 280 lbs, ex-granary, while the 
forward c.i.f. price is 44s. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Manchester Ship 
Canal it was stated that the amount of 
merchandise passing over the canal had 
been lower during 1921 than in any pre- 
vious year since 1901. The reduction was 
due to a falling‘off in the imports of cot- 
ton, grain, timber, etc., and the coal 
strike, which lasted nearly three months, 
accentuated the general depression in 
shipping. The net income of the com- 
pany for the year amounted to £573,381, 
the decrease in receipts from tolls, dues 
and other sources being £264,834, com- 
pared with the previous year. 

The Manchester Ship Canal was opened 
in 1894, and connects Manchester with 
the Port of Liverpool. It can be navi- 
ooo by ocean-going ships, some of the 
arge Australian freight boats being able 
to berth in its capacious docks, and the 
net tonnage of ships passing through the 
canal amounts in a year to between 2,- 
000,000 and 2,500,000. 

The largest amount of merchandise en- 
tering the port was in 1913, when it 
totaled 5,780,161 tons, on which the tolls, 
dues, etc., were £654,937. In 1921 the 
tonnage was 3,293,670, with tolls and 
dues amounting to £1,197,075, against 
4,387,363 tons in 1920, when the tolls and 
dues totaled £1,461,909. 


NO AUSTRALIAN CORNER 


It was reported in London the other 
day that Australia was attempting to 
corner wheat, but the Australian pre- 
mier, W. M. Hughes, denies that any 
such intentions are on foot. He states 
that there are no speculators in wheat 
and, far from the farmers wishing to 
hold back their grain, they are selling it 
as rapidly as possible. 


ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 
Theodore F. Ismert, president, and 
George E. Hincke, vice president, of the 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., arrived in London on Feb. 25 to 


carry out their plan of establishing a 
branch office in this city to serve as 
European headquarters for their firm. 
Their purpose in setting up an office in 
London is to work in closer relationship 
with their representatives in the various 
markets of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, and in no way to interfere 
with their representatives’ business but 
to offer them increased facilities for han- 
dling the mill’s flour. Mr. Hincke is in 
charge of the new branch, and George 
Wynne, who was. formerly connected 
with A. F. Langdon, of London, has 
been appointed assistant manager. After 
having completed arrangements in Lon- 
don, Mr. Ismert and Mr. Hincke intend 
to visit the Continent, as well as the 
other markets of the United Kingdom. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 


For many weeks the royal wedding 
has furnished columns upon columns of 
newspaper matter, and every detail of 
the princess’ trousseau has been dis- 
cussed at length, while every section of 
the community seems to have vied in 
sending her presents. This week has 
seen the coming and passing of the aus- 
picious day, and the deep affection and 
tenderness shown by the people of the 
land, from the highest to the lowest, for 
the young princess was truly remarkable. 

ousands flocked to try and get a 
glimpse of her as she passed to West- 
minster Abbey with the King, her fa- 
ther, for the ceremony, in her golden 
coach, and also on the return journey 
with her husband, Viscount Lascelles. 
Before daylight dawned the eager ones 
had taken up their positions in favor- 
able spots, and long before the hour for 
the wedding the whole route of the 
procession was a sea of humanity, many 
of the patient spectators failing even to 
catch sight of the coach, much less of 
the occupants. 

This marriage of the much-loved prin- 
cess is the first truly joyous public event 
since the armistice. Then the people 
went mad with joy after years of pent- 
up anxiety and horror, to be followed 
by years of suffering and strain, which 
have not yet ended, during the painful 
process of reconstruction. However, for 
one glad, happy day Londoners, and 
many from all parts of the country, put 
their troubles and their struggles in the 
cupboard, and as one great family joined 
with their King and Queen in rejoicing 
at the marriage of the only daughter of 
the royal house. 

The fact that she has married an 
Englishman and a commoner adds to the 
satisfaction and joy of the nation. He 
comes from an ancient and noble house, 
and fought for his country during the 
war and, besides being a great ee 
owner, is a keen sportsman. 

That Westminster Abbey should be 
chosen for the ceremony also rejoiced the 
people. Only twice during five centuries 
has the daughter of a reigning monarch 
been married in the Abbey. The former 
occasion was the marriage of Princess 
Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, to 
the Duke of Argyll. A more recent royal 
marriage at the Abbey was that of Prin- 
cess Patricia, the daughter of the Duke 
of Connaught and niece of the King, but 
the present marriage outshone all others 
for its magnificence and popularity. 

Now the nation is looking eagerly for- 
ward to the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, but he as yet has found no 
partner. 





SCOTLAND 


The change in the markets,the last few 
weeks is exemplified in the fact that for- 
ward quotations, where these are avail- 
able, are in practically all cases consid- 
erably dearer than the spot prices. The 


wheat position continues very strong, 
though perhaps less so here than at Liv- 
erpool. The demand for flour in Scot- 
land is still affected by the disposition 
of bakers to hold off, pending a probable 
advance in the price or bread. While 
the Edinburgh quartern loaf has been ad- 


vanced one halfpenny, there has been no 
change yet in the Glasgow bakers’ 
charges. 


This week’s flour quotations, on the 
c.i.f. basis, are as follows: home milled 
high grade Manitoban, 50s; ordinary 
grade Manitoban, 48s; winters, high 
grade 47s 6d, ordinary 46s 6d. Imported 
Manitoban high grade on spot is quoted at 
46s and forward at 50s; Manitoban ex- 
port patent grades on spot 44s 6d, and 
forward 46s; top American winters on 
spot 48s, and forward 49s@54s 6d; 
American extra fancies, 44s; Australian 
on spot 45s 6d, and forward 40s; Pacific, 
40s; Ontario winters, 45@47s. 


SCOTTISH BREAD POSITION 


The bread position in Scotland remains 
fairly irregular. The Glasgow bakers, 
having been saved the necessity of cut- 
ting their price to 9d per 4-lb loaf, in 
consequence of the advance in wheat and 
flour, have been considerate to the con- 
sumer and have not hastened to pass on 
the increased costs. Had their bread 
output been priced in strict conformity 
with flour values at the time the market 
started to rise, they would have had no 
option before this date but to increase 
bread by 1d per quartern loaf. 

Edinburgh having put up its price 14d, 
it is canallieeel probable that the Glas- 
gow price will be advanced at the end 
of this week. Meanwhile, some of the 
smaller bakeries which indulged in price 
os may have to revise their charges 
hurriedly, now that flour values have 
gone upward. While one or two of our 
big bakeries have bought quite liberally, 
others were caught very short and, as 
market stocks are low, the demand for 
flour is bound to be fairly active for 
some time to come. 


OPEN GLASGOW OFFICE 


A development of considerable interest 
in the imported flour trade here is the 
entry of Ross T. Smyth & Co., of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, into the market. 
They have opened an office in Glasgow, 
and it is understood they are to handle 
the Gold Medal brand of flour, the 
agency for which has been held here by 
Bruce & Wilson for over 40 years. 





LIVERPOOL 


There are at present no signs what- 
ever of decline in the wheat market, 
which has continued to advance steadily 
for the last week. Despite the scarcity, 
however, of imported flour, demand re- 
mains far from good, the majority of 
bakers at present holding good fede. 

Manitoban export patents are quoted 
at 1@2s advance, 48s, c.i.f., being asked 
for prompt seaboard shipment and on 
spot 52s. 

American winter patents are likewise 
advanced, 50s being quoted for March 
seaboard shipment. Demand, however, 
remains very poor. 

There are practically no Kansas pat- 
ent flours on spot, but sellers are ask- 
ing 48s, c.i.f., for March shipment, with- 
out much success. Pacific hard wheat 
flours for immediate shipment are quot- 
ed at 48s 6d, c.i.f., while soft wheat 
grades are quoted at Is 6d less, and on 
spot have been sold at 47s 6d. 

Australians for April shipment are 
quoted at 42s, and on spot at about 50s. 

The demand for home milled flours 
during the past week has been slow, but 
there are anticipations of a better in- 
quiry, as bakers’ stocks are limited. 
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March 22, 1922 


There has been a further all round rise 
of 2s, which makes the prices as fol- 
lows: bakers, 51s; straight run, 53s; 
patents, 55s. 

As an example of the change in price 
of home milled flour it is worth men- 
tioning that straight run was quoted at 
the beginning of last October at 59s, ex- 
mill. ith the fall in the market the 
price consistently ae until it 
touched as low as 41s at the end of 
January, 1922. Since then, however, it 
has quite as steadily advanced until to- 
day it is quoted, as mentioned previous- 
ly, at 53s. 

Offers of American and Canadian sec- 
ond clears remain out of line for this 
market, and are quoted, March seaboard, 
at 30s 9d. Buyers. say that while these 
prices continue they are quite content 
with rice flour, etc. 


MILLFEED 


There were no inquiries for English 
linseed cake, which remains firm at £16 
per ton. 

The Continent continues to buy Ameri- 
can linseed cake very heavily, and no 
interest whatever is shown in this mar- 
ket at prices quoted by shippers, £15@ 
£15 10s being asked for March shipment. 

A parcel of Plate linseed cakes on 
passage has been sold at £15, c.i.f., while 
Caleutta cake is offered at £13 15s, 
March shipment. 


IRELAND 


The excitement recently exhibited in 
the flour market has to a great extent 
quieted down, and trade in general is 
somewhat slow. This is only natural, as 
the recent stiff advances in all grades 
of flour have put forward buying out 
of the question for the present, especial- 
ly as the prevailing opinion is that no 
one can form any opinion as to what is 
going to happen. Business has been al- 
most entirely confined to resales by 
some of the large bakers and merchants. 
‘The former, who have quite enough to go 
on with, have sold some of their cheap 
purchases, and have thus made an ex- 
tra profit outside their usual channels 
of trading. 

The best Manitoban export patents 
have maintained their position, 48s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 49s, Dublin, be- 
ing about the present shipment price. 
Importers have been able to pick up a 
few lots and resell at a profit at about 
18s, full landed terms, either Belfast 
or Dublin. Some good short patents are 
offering for shipment on the basis of 51s 
Gd, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but buyers will 
not pay the price. 

Home millers who are making a strong 
flour are very busy and reserved in their 
offers, 50s, full delivered terms, being 
about the figure which they will take 
for Manitoban grade. Minneapolis flours 
are out of line for shipment, some quo- 
tations being as high as 52s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, which makes it about the 
highest priced flour offering, but one 
well-known brand could probably be se- 
cured at about 50s@50s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
with spot ‘price around 50s, landed. 
Secondary Canadians are quoted at 45s, 
landed, which seems to be the highest 
price obtainable for this grade. 

Winters have in some way come slight- 
ly into their own again, as offers have 
heen received during the week of 48s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 49s, Dublin, and 
taking into consideration that the very 
cheapest home made flour is now 48s, and 
anything really good around 55s, Ameri- 
can mills are in line, but of course the 
flour is not here, and no one will specu- 
late at these prices at present. 

Home millers are very busy on old 
bookings, but are not able to make pres- 
ent prices, new business being difficult 
to find. 

Australian flours are offering compara- 
tively cheap for shipment, as recent 
cables indicate 44s, c.i.f., Belfast, March 
shipment. 

Pacific Coast flours are quoted near at 
hand on the basis of 46@48s, full landed 
terms. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is entirely ruled by resellers 
of imported from the states, as far as 
the foreign article is concerned. There 
are offers of American rolled oats at 43s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., either port, in- 
cluding commission, by resellers, and 39s 
6d for medium and pinhead cuts, while 
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cable offers for the rolled variety to 
Canadian mills at anywhere near this fig- 
ure were turned down, the reply being 
in the neighborhood of 47s, net, c.i.f., 
and 45s for the medium cuts, which 
prices are out of the question at present, 
for even the lower American offers are 
unworkable. Irish rolled oats are fetch- 
ing 54s, with a much better demand. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is in very brisk demand, despite 
the larger output. Finest broad white 
is up at £11 per ton, bags included, ex- 
mill or ex-quay. For good medium sorts 
nothing under £10 10s will be accepted. 
Red, of which there are only very lim- 
ited quantities available, is firmly held 
at £10, full delivered terms. 

Feedingstuffs prices are advancing. 
Indian meal is quoted at £10 per ton, 
most of it now being made from states 
corn, La Plata being scarce and hardly 
obtainable at all. Flaked maize for cat- 
tle feeding is £11 15s per ton, and de- 
mand is Brisk for all classes of this 
product. 

Linseed cakes are very firmly held, as 
arrivals have been on a restricted basis 
for some time, and stocks are in strong 
hands. On spot the lowest ex-quay price 
is £16, and for shipment the same price 
is indicated, net, c.i.f., either port. Cot- 
ton cakes are firm, home made bringing 
as high as £16 per ton. Foreign is of- 
fered very sparingly, and anything of a 
decent analysis is worth £15. Decorti- 
cated meal is realizing £13, net, c.i.f., 
either port. 


CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 


Trade Varies Considerably from Year to Year 
—Legend of Poisonous Infections from 
Chinese Flour Exploded 


Suanouat, Cuina, Feb. 18.—The flour 
market of China varies considerably. In 
1918, for example, the total quantity of 
flour brought into the country from 
abroad was only about 100,000 bbls, of 
which almost the entire amount was re- 
exported, while in 1920 the direct gross 
import was about 350,000 bbls, of which 
less than 1,000 were re-exported. Hong- 
kong, in 1920, contributed to this im- 
portation more than 250,000 bbls, Japan 
about 40,000, America about 20,000, and 
Australia slightly less than America. 

A table of statistics compiled here re- 
cently shows the interesting manner in 
which flour prices in China also have 
fluctuated during the past 60 years. In 
1862 the value of a barrel of flour was 
$13.70, or approximately double the value 
10 years later. The lowest price was 
recorded in 1873, when flour was quoted 
around $5.80 bbl. It was steadiest dur- 
ing the decade 1882-1891, when the aver- 
age price was about $8 bbl, and values 
remained fairly constant up to 1913. 

China’s rapid advance in the flour ex- 
= business during recent years is well 

nown. The 1920 exports were around 
2,600,000 bbls, more than half of which 
went to Great Britain. The rapid in- 
crease in China’s export trade in flour is 
shown by the customs figures. Exports 
jumped from about 500,000 bbls in 1917 
to more than 2,000,000 in 1919. Siberia 
and Russia were the largest purchasers 
from China in 1917, and Great Britain 
took the lead in the following year, but 
the largest buyer of Chinese flour is 
now Japan. 

There has been much discussion in 
Great Britain during the past year or 
two concerning Chinese flour, which some 
people have alle to be poisonous, in 
that it produced in instances skin dis- 
eases and even sleeping sickness. Such 
statements hgve been proved by analysis 
to be entirely unfounded. The ministry 
of health of the British government has 
reported that Chinese flour is “practical- 
ly free from mineral impurities,” and 
that “it is wholesome, sound, sweet and 
normal.” 
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Italy—1921 Imports 


Imports of flour and grain into Italy for 
the first nine months of 1921 and 1920 (000’s 


omitted): 

1921 1920 
Wheat flour, bbls ......... 29 431 
WRG, DUB occ cccccccccss 79,651 53,133 
PED. Knee 60 6:0°0.00265.K50 2,818 1,514 
ED 6 6.004 cower ssiss 1,288 817 
GE ED cndcneccoscdsecwe 7,059 1,834 
Sar rere 14,784 8,230 
PE, FE cer eh sdeceecesces 33,200 eco 











“What’s all that noise gwine on ovah 
at you’ house last night?” asked an old 
colored woman of another. “Sounded 
like a lot of catamounts done broke 
loose.” 

“Dat? Why, dat was nothin’ only de 

n’man from the furniture store col- 
lecting his easy payments.” 

—The Bullock Way. 


* #* 


The editor of a “women’s page” was 
tempting Providence—or the printer— 
when she described a versatile lady as 
“a Jackess of all Trades.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 
* * 


They used to say of the late Louis 
James that he was one of the greatest 
humorists and. practical jokers in stage 
history. It is recounted of him that on 
a certain occasion, in one of the Shake- 
spearean tragedies, having to shake 
hands with a brother tragedian, he left 
clutched inescapably in the latter’s fist 
a fat, raw oyster, which the unfortunate 
individual was obliged to keep by him 
through the remainder of the scene. 

—The Argonaut. 


Cuthbert had been listening for half 
an hour to a lecture from his father on 
the evils of late nights and late risings 
in the morning. 

“You will never amount to anything,” 
said the father, “unless you turn over a 
new leaf. Remember, it’s the early bird 
that catches ‘the worm.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Cuthbert. “How 
about the worm? What did he get .for 
turning out so early?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “that 
worm hadn’t been to bed all night; he 
was on his way home.” 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


* * 


Abe Cory brought the following story 
over from New York the other day: 

A Negro charged.with stealing a watch 
had been arraigned before the court. 
The judge was not convinced that he 
was guilty, and said: 

“You are acquitted, Sam.” 

“Acquitted,” repeated Sam doubtfully. 
“What do you mean, judge?” 

“That’s the sentence; you are acquit- 
ted.” 

Still looking somewhat confused, Sam 
said: “Judge, does dat mean I have to 
give the watch back?” 

—Christian Evangelist. 
* #* 


Discussion on Ireland in the club was 
becoming *acrimonious, and an English- 
man remarked lightly « “But you must 
really not forget that Irishmen are Irish.” 
The only Irish member of the group rose 
with an offended air and exclaimed: 
“Surely you need not have said such a 
bitter thing as that.” 

—London Morning Post. 


* * 


“So your father is ill. 
nothing contagious.” 
“Gee! so do I. The doctor says dad 
is suffering from overwork.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


One day Louise’s mother became aware 
of a long period of silence, which, she 
knew from experience, boded trouble. 
She was about to hunt for the child when 
Louise came in, her face rosy with hap- 
piness and her mouth covered with 
crumbs. 

“Where have you been, Louise?” asked 
her mother. “And what are you eating?” 

“Cheese,” said the young lady, calmly. 

“Cheese? Where did you get it, dear?” 

“In the mousetrap.” 

“In the mousetrap!” exclaimed her 


I hope it is 
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mother, horrified. “But what will the 
mice do? They won’t have any cheese.” 

“Oh, they don’t care. There were two 
of them in the trap and they didn’t mind 
a bit!” —Harper’s Magazine. 

* #e 

She: “Tell me, are you fond of. 
Brahms?” 

He: “Oh, very! But I think I like 
shredded wheat biscuits even better.” 

—Life. 
* . 

“This is elegant whisky, Colonel. May 
I ask where you got it?” 

“Four years ago the field hands 
wouldn’t drink it, so it was stored in the 
attic. I ran across it the other day.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* - 


A colored preacher in Alabama had at 
one time served a short jail sentence and 
was fearful lest his congregation discov- 
er the fact, as in his later years he had 
been a model of rectitude. One Sunday, 
rising to begin his sermon, his heart 
sank to see a former cellmate sitting in 
the front row. Quick thinking was nec- 
essary. Fixing his eye on the unwel- 
come guest, the preacher announced sol- 
emnly: “Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ 
from de sixty-fo’th chaptah and fo’ hun- 
dredth verse of de book of Job, which 
says: ‘Dem as sees and knows me, and 
says nothin’, dem will Ah see later.’” 

—The Argonaut. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; we 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour well 
known throughout that state. Address 
387, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


By a large southwestern mill— 
well established—very aggres- 
sive—strong financially — both 
financially able to and willing to 
extend credit liberally—believes 
in intensive development—be- 
lieves in distributing stocks lo- 
cated at good points—believes in 
combination distribution § this 
way—plus small jobbers—plus 
the car and mixed car buyers— 
plus the bakery trade. Good, 
effective advertising back of the 
retail merchant, strong co- 
operation for you from us in all 
respects,—not only a_ splendid 
family flour with the strongest 
guarantee ever printed on a 
sack, but also an exceptionally 
strong glutinous bakers flour 
priced right to get the volume. 
Good salary and expenses plus 
liberal commission on every bar- 
rel sold beginning with the first 
barrel. Applications treated 
confidentially. Give full details 
about yourself in first letter. 
Address 835, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





MILL MANUFACTURING A QUALITY 
short patent family flour desires high 
class, responsible salesman for South Da- 
kota; excellent opportunity for good man 
to build up a valuable following; don’t 
apply unless you know how to work; give 
full details first letter. Address 391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED — SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
familiar with dough mixing and handling 
machinery, together with flour equipment 
and ovens, to take charge of Pacific Coast 
business; state age, training, experience 
and give full references and salary ex- 
pected. Address “Salesman,” 3844 Floral 
Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A new 2,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
nearing completion offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for an aggressive, 
competent sales manager; must have 
thorough knowledge of domestic and 
export markets; the right kind of a 
man will have free rein in building 
up his sales organization, making 
connections in eastern markets, etc. 
This proposition is worthy of inves- 
tigation. Address 397, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL 
known spring wheat milling company has 
openings in its sales organization for two 
high grade salesmen for New York state 
and eastern Pennsylvania; its brands are 
nationally known as standards for qual- 
ity; good opportunity for men who have 
a following in their respective fields. Ad- 
dress 412, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 
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WANTED—POSITION AS MILL MANAGER 
or sales manager or on the road; would 
take management of a mill on percentage 
basis; can furnish good references. E. C. 
Kiddoo, Box 283, Coffeyville, Kansas. 





CHEMIST—COLLEGR GRADUATE, ALSO 
of Dunwoody Institute, three years’ ex- 
perience in Northwest and Pacific Coast; 
furnish best of references. Address 413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ACCOUNT-TRAFFIC MANAGER—YOUNG 


married man, 14 years’ experience, ac- 
counting, auditing, sales, collections, traf- 
fic and general office work, now employed 
as accountant and traffic manager for 
$200,000 milling and feed corporation, de- 
sires to connect with sound, reliable mill- 
ing, grain or feed company in executive 
position; through my knowledge of transit 
and traffic have saved my present em- 
ployer over $1,000 in five months; excellent 
reasons for desiring change; don’t answer 
unless you need a good man. Address 393, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—150-BBL MILL LO- 
cated in Montrose, S. D; mill is in first 
class condition and contains modern equip- 
ment; electric power; good wheat territory 
to draw upon; can make attractive terms 
to a practical miller for either purchase 
or rental of property. Address R. D. Burr, 
president, Montrose Bank, Montrose, S. D. 








OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


Large Indiana mill, making 
both hard and soft wheat flours 
and corn products, has opening 
for man familiar with southern 
and central Ohio trade; give ex- 
perience, references, age and 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address 408, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST DURUM MILLS 
in the country wants an office salesman; 
must be well acquainted with the maca- 
roni trade and its requirements; splendid 
opportunity for the right type of man to 
take charge of the sales of a rapidly 
growing organization with unlimited pos- 
sibilities; only those measuring up to re- 
quirements need apply. Address 411, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SPANISH CORRESPONDENT AND EX- 
port man wants to connect with south- 
western mill; best of references, Address 
833, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 357, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





EXPORT MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour exports; would consider con- 
nection with mill in the Southwest; re- 
muneration not immediate object. Ad- 
dress 946, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
graduate, desires a position in cereal or 
flour laboratory; has had four months’ 
experience in cereal chemistry; references 
gladly furnished. M. Laddon, 237 H St 
NE, Washington, D. C. 

WISH TO GET CONNECTED WITH SOME 
small milling company or elevator in New 
England states or New York; have $5,000 
cash; or would represent some northwest- 
ern milling company in New York; best of 
references, Address 370, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY BXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 82 years; married. Address 
389, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, clean record, gilt-edge references, 
now available to organize or take full 
charge export department of large mill; 
personally acquainted with majority of 
Spanish-American importers; thoroughly 
familiar present conditions and require- 
ments of European markets. Address 834, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





COUNTRY LINE ELEVATORS 
and mills for sale in Western Can- 
ada where millions of American dol- 
lars are already safely and profitably 
invested, Write to W. E. Browne, 
elevator broker, 617 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg. 





BANKRUPT SALE 


The William A. Coombs Milling Co. 
has been adjudged bankrupt. Its 
properties, consisting of two fully 
equipped milling plants at Coldwa- 
ter, Mich., and elevators at Vicks- 
burg and Wausepi, Mich., together 
with commercial building, fixtures 
and inventory, will be sold at auc- 
tion at its office at Coldwater, Mich., 
Saturday, March 25, commencing at 
10 a.m. This property has an ap- 
praisal value of several hundred 
thousand dollars, but is expected to 
sell at a small fraction of its actual 
value, It will be offered as a whole 
and also piecemeal, An unusual 
bargain. Wire or phone if interest- 
ed, Phone 266. B. B. Gorman, 
Custodian, Coldwater, Mich. 





AN ESTATE OWNING THREE MILLS 


wishes to dispose of one of these mills 
located in one of the finest agricultural 
sections of the country in northeastern 
Nebraska; this is a complete mill plant, a 
modern brick flour mill with new ma- 
chinery, of 300 bbls capacity, operated by 
electricity from own electric plant; this 
electric plant also furnishes the lighting 
and power for city of 1,600 population, 
with opportunity to extend transmission 
lines to surrounding towns; there is also 
a good corn plant in connection, and also 
a large elevator; mill is situated on side- 
track; is operated with a new Corliss en- 
gine, and has also an auxiliary water 
power plant; any one looking for a good 
milling proposition in a good location will 
find this an opportunity to purchase at a 
reasonable price, as the estate wishes to 
dispose of one of these plants. If inter- 
ested write for full particulars to Box 410, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—WE HAVE FOUR NEW 


style “‘H’’ 80-bu capacity Nordyke & Mar- 
mon meal driers; they are the latest pat- 
tern made; our price is $700; also one 
200-bbl capacity mill outfit, 9x24 Allis 
rolls and plansifters, already crated for 
immediate shipment, very reasonable. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 25 


h-p motor, 220-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, 
1,200 rp.m., with starting compensator, 
all in A No. 1 condition; one 50 h-p sta- 
tionary steam engine; prices reasonable. 
Hamlin & Mathison, Wykoff, Minn. 





Buckwheat Hulls 


For Packing Purposes 


Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Corporation 
COHOCTON, NEW YORK 














Waterpower developments our specialty for 18 years. 135 BUILT TO DATE. 
Send for list of Ambursen Dams in your vicinity, cost data, literature, photos. 


AMBURSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 
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WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem; 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York 


Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


CHICAGO 
Nashville 


St. Louis 








Scott County Milling Co. 
SIKESTON, MO. 
eet wiser FLOURS gc" 
Cannot Be Excelled 
3,500 Barrels Elevators, 1,000,000 Bushels 


’ 
Russell’s Reports *4,...1, 
Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Corn Milling. 

Rye Research Work 








— Demand and prices 


Can we assist you! 
Russell’s Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








Reduce Your 
Ball Bearing 
Costs 


by using 


The Sign of Service 


Ahlberg Ground Bearings 


Investigate our proposition 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


317-327 E. 29th St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Make Your Shipping Problems 
Our Problems 


The many firms, large and small, who make use ot 
Campbell Deadlocks, Campbell Tags and Campbell 
Service are enjoying the following advantages: 

Campbell Deadlocks are furnished with either 
sharp or dull points and possess an eyelet which 
increases their strength. 

Campbell Tags are made of tough strong tag 
board in any size or style desired. They are cut 
and printed according to each customer’s indi- 


vidual requirements. 


Campbell Service is prompt service. Our Superior 
railroad facilities and close proximity to many paper 
mills enable us to make shipments on short notice. 


Campbell Paper Box Co. 


Cor. Main and Sample Sts., SOUTH BEND, IND. 




















